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IT’S the amount of thought and care we put into the making of, Kuppenheimer Clothes that relieves 
you of thought and care about their style, fit and wear. 


It’s worth a lot to the particular man to be a leader in the new ideas. You'd better send for our book, 
**Styles for Men.” 


You’ ll find our garments available for instant wear, 
in the stores of high-class clothiers everywhere. 
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hese cars are Klaxonized. 
This fact is widely advertised. Car buyers know it. 
They look for and expect a Klaxon on the car they buy. 


If the car happens to be one that is still equipped only with the bulb horn, 
it is natural for the buyer todemand a Klaxon. Usually the agent will meet 
this demand himself, taking the cost out of his commission. 


This is unfair. The manufacturer knows that the bulb horn is not adequate 
warning signal equipment. The agent knows it. The motorist knows it. 


The electric warning signal is the signal of the day. Aside from its effi- 
ciency and the fact that its operation costs nothing (since the up-to-date car 
makes its own electric current); one reason alone is enough for its use— 
the handiness of the push button over the awkward bulb. 


Many car manufacturers have discarded the bulb horn entirely; others are 
rapidly doing so. Safety demands—and the laws are constantly being 
enacted to REQUIRE —a signal of greater reliability and warning-power. 


f the car you buy isn’t Klaxonized, you can 
probably obtain a Klaxon from the agents 


without cost by insisting. 


Lovell-McConnell Mfg Company Newark, NJ, USA. 
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Children will eat pastry. 


Make it with R I S CO 


for Frying -For Shorteni: 
4 Cake Making 





and it will be as wholesome as it is delicious 





FT HAT is the surprising two-fold superiority of the new shortening— 
Crisco. 


It enables the cook to surpass herself in the making of pies, puddings, etc. 
Makes the crust flakier, tenderer, lighter than ever before. Makes pie so 
much more delicious that it is in greater demand than ever.- But — 


At the same time, unlike many things which make foods good to eat but 
hard to digest, Crisco zmproves the digestibility. This is because Crisco is a 
pure, wholesome, vegetable product —not an indigestible animal fat —and 
of the highest quality, absolutely clean in origin and manufacture, the most 
delicate shortening known. 


Have your cook try Crisco for pie, for pudding or for any other pastry 
where she now uses lard or butter. The whole family will be so delighted 
that you will have Crisco used immediately in the preparation of other foods 
requiring a cooking fat. 


For making cake you will find that Crisco, though it costs much less, is 
the equal of creamery butter; this, because of its richness in addition to its 
delicacy. 


For frying doughnuts, potatoes, griddle cakes, etc., you will find that Crisco 
is a great improvement over lard and lard substitutes because it not only is 
more wholesome but because it cooks the food so much more quickly that 
the usual greasy flavor is eliminated. And since it can be used again and 
again without imparting the flavor of one food to another, its unusual 
economy is further evident. 





The next time you have pie try 
Crisco in the following recipe: 


1 cupful flour 
14 teaspoonful salt 
§ tablespoonfuls Crisco 
2 tablespoonfuls ice water 
(Use level measurements. ) 


Sift flour and salt together. Chop in Crisco very 
fine and add water slowly. Handle lightly. Put the 
dough on a board, roll three-eighths inch thick, 
line pan and bake in a hot oven. Have all in- 
gredients cold except Crisco which should be 
warmed, if necessary, but not melted. 





Thousands of women have sent for 
this Free Cook Book. Have you? 


Its 100 tested recipes not only show you the best 
way to use Crisco from soup to dessert but give you 
many excellent dishes which you will be glad to add 
to your own list. Write for a copy to The Procter 
& Gamble Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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tind might 


The fierce old man leaned back in his 


HEN I was twenty I set fifty i ek in his 
thousand dollars as my finan- chair and stared at me much as the ogre 
cial limit. Fifty thousand i i ] 


dollars in Government bonds 
would bring in two thousand a year; 
enough to support a man and his family 
if he had one—in comfort. I wanted to 
reach the blessed Harbor of Enough. I 
did not wish—I thought no sane man 
could wish—to sail beyond and beyond 
on the infinite sea of money-making. 

I had been brought up to believe that 
money-grubbing was ignoble. My father, 
a devout Congregationalist minister, 
insisted that wealth was not to be despised 
or to be worshiped. “‘A good servant,” 
he said, “‘but an evil master.” 

His practice agreed with his precepts. 
His minister’s salary and the returns upon 
his shrewd investments in Sparta real 
estate amply sufficed for our small family. 
Katharine and I, born on the same April 
day in °55, were given the customary 
comforts of childhood and went to school 
together and to college. At twenty she 
was graduated into teaching and I into a 
broker’s office. 

With Katharine pedagogy was a re- 
ligion—almost a superstition. In the new 
teaching she saw a lever to uplift the 
whole human race. She knew Pestalozzi, 
Frébel and Rousseau as I never knew 
Union Pacific or Amalgamated Copper. 
For forty years Katharine has remained 
constant to her ideal. She is a teacher 
today and a poor woman; but her name 
is known from ocean to ocean. 


From School Books to Ledgers 


OR me money-making was to be merely 

a détour—a way about. Mytrue voca- 
tion, I believed, was natural science. At 
Quincy College I sat at the feet of Amos 
Baldwin, the long-legged, loose-jointed, 
shaggy young biologist. For hours and 
hours, in the laboratory and in our long 
afternoon walks, Baldwin preached to me 
ardently of the new-taught lore of evolu- 
tion; of Darwin and Tyndall and Huxley; 
of moths and crustaceans and weevil 
beetles; of natural selection, and adaptation, and the surmised origin of man in the 
measureless past. I wanted to study life from its beginnings. But to study life one must 
live, must pay for board and lodging, and books and shoes. I would earn just enough 
at business to enable me to make biological researches for the rest of my life. 

I remember the day when I told the professor I was going into business. 

“I will make fifty thousand dollars and quit,” I explained. “It'll take ten years.” 

The horror in his face stopped my explanations, 

“John,” he begged, “don’t! Don’t give up the biggest thing in life for money-making. 
You'll get the fever like all the rest. What if you do become a Vanderbilt! Why, man, 
you might be a Darwin!” 

Katharine took the same view. 

“‘What’s the use, John? You can get a professorship and have plenty; but once in 
business always in business.” 

There was really no defense for my determination, because my wants were next to 
nothing and I had inherited from my father, who had just died, ten thousand dollars. 
What I lacked in logic, however, I made up for in obstinacy. I resented Katharine’s 
advice. I assured myself that I knew better—in those days I always knew better. 

Today, when I am almost forty years older, though perhaps not forty years wiser, I 
begin to understand the impulse that drove me to business. It was not the desire for 
money, but that spirit of adventure which from the dawn of history has animated the 
young men who marched to the wars or went down to the sea in ships. The fire that 
fires the young poet, inventor, patriot, saint, also fires the young business adventurer. 
It was this spirit that brought me straight to the shabby oak desk of old Hannibal 
Dawson, the redoubtable banker and promoter, and prompted me to speak up and ask 
for a job. “I want to learn the business,” I explained. 
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Who Remembered the Millionaires of History? 


in the fairy tale stared at the little prince, 
undecided whether to play with him or 
gobble him up. 

“Learn the business!"’ he spluttered. 
“Why, boy, I don’t know it myself.’ 

He went off into a paroxysm of laugh- 
ter, roaring until his scattered teeth 
threatened to fall from his gums. 

“ Besides,”’ he added, still convulsed, 
“if you want to learn anything, my 
young gentleman, you should pay us, 
not us you.” 

My good genius came to my aid 

“I should prefer it that way, sir,” I 
answered respectfully. 

Old Dawson stopped laughing. 

“Good!” he said suddenly. “ Tell the 
cashier you're engaged at minus ten dol- 
lars a week—minus, minus!—and then 
copy these letters 

At the end of that year the firm of 
Dawson & Dawson offered me a salary of 
fifty dollars a week. I refused. There had 
been rumors of big glass establishments 
coming to Sparta. I believed that the 
town, which was rapidly becoming one oi 
the biggest cities of the Middle West, 
would now grow east toward the hills 
instead of west toward the river. If this 
guess was correct it was worth thousands. 
I plunged into real estate. 


MOWAT 


1” 


My First Big Killing 


HE first year I just covered expenses. 

I was feeling my way, studying the 
local situation. Gradually, however, my 
business grew and I began on my own 
account to speculate in real estate. In 
three years I cleared twenty thousand 
dollars. Then I made my first coup. 

A year before, Martin Gluck, a pros- 
perous German butcher, had bought 
through me a big empty lot near the 
freightyard. This lot, called Ararat, 
because of its huge rocks, was obtained 
for a trifle under fifty thousand. 

One spring evening Gluck rushed into 
my office, his gross, corpulent body 
heaving with excitement and his big red face redder than ever. “Gott im Himmel, 
John,” he shouted in my ear, “‘ Fowler offers sixty thousand for old Ararat. I say: ‘No; 
eighty thousand.’ ‘Seventy,’ he says—‘seventy-five.’ I say: ‘No; eighty.’ Now he 
telephones. It’s eighty thousand sure. Gratuliere mir?” 

In a flash I saw that the movement east had begun. Clearly the glass syndicate 
was coming to Sparta and Fowler—my leading competitor—was acting in its interest 
The syndicate would willingly pay big for a suitable site and Ararat was perfect. The 
time had arrived for a plunge. 

“Gluck,” I said, “‘ you're a fool to sell Ararat for eighty thousand. Look here! I can 
make this deal and you can’t. Let me sell Ararat; I'll guarantee you eighty thousand, 
and we'll divide even above that.” 

Three times I had to repeat the proposition before I could get it through the thick 
head of that German butcher. He asked for a week’s delay. 

“One hour,” I answered; “just one hour!” 

That same evening the papers were signed, and then followed the thirty longest days 
of Gluck’s life. Every hour of every one of those days he appeared at my office, his 
perspiring face frantic with anxiety, and his loud, confident voice sunk to a hoarse 
whisper. The day I refused a hundred thousand dollars he lost ten pounds; the day we 
passed one hundred and fifty thousand his face became gray. In his belief that I had 
gone clean crazy he allied himself with the anxious Fowler. What Gluck did not see 
was this—that however high Fowler bid, his principals in New York would always go 
higher. Even while we dickered in Sparta, negotiations were on with a New York agetit; 
and one day, to Gluck’s hysterical delight, | showed him a wire from the syndicate 
accepting my offer of Ararat for two hundred and sixty thousand dollars. We had 
boosted the price one hundred and eighty thousand. My share of the profits was ninety 
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“Tell the Cashier You're Engaged at Minus Ten Doliars a Week" 


thousand dollars. After only five years of work I was 
worth not fifty thousand but one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Had | been single I should have thrown up business for- 
ever and entered—a youth of twenty-five—into Professor 
Baldwin's laboratory. During the Gluck negotiations how- 
ever I had married, and an income sufficient for the son of a 
Congregationalist minister was not enough for the daughter 
of old General Lathrop. The mere mention of my project 
of retiring deeply offended my father-in-law. 

“John,” he protested, “you surely do not expect the 
daughter of a Lathrop to live like a charwoman!”’ 

I should have liked to argue the matter—for I was a 
valiant and voluble debater in those days—but argument 
was a prohibited thing on the old gentleman's diet list and 
I was forced to refrain. So I consulted not only his but 
what were unconsciously my own wishes and continued in 
business, After all it was absurd to think of living on a few 
thousand dollars. We could not do it on less than five; in 
fact, before the year was out our expenses had run up to 
ten. It seemed a princely allowance; yet somehow even 
this was never quite enough. Edith had no sense of money. 
Occasionally in a spurt of economy she would discontinue 
her hairdresser or my morning paper, but the next week she 
might order the entire house redecorated. 

In time I became acclimated. I soon accustomed myself 
to the upward swing of our necessities and I viewed my life 
as a race between an ever-increasing spending and an ever- 
increasing getting. I saw that I could not yet retire. 
Besides, it would be foolish to do so; I had just struck my 
gait. I would make more in the next year than in the last 
five. Let me but repeat the Gluck success and I should 
soon own a quarter of a million. Then the very logic of the 
situation would force me to cease. 

The next four years formed a period of steadily expand- 
ing business. The city, as I had anticipated, developed 
toward the hills, and some open lots that I had bought 
cheap netted me a considerable profit. Gradually I became 
a factor in Sparta real estate, and by the time I was 
thirty I was speken of as one of the rising young men of 
the city. I was nearing my quarter of a million, at which 
point-so I had promised Katharine—I would drop out 
of the game. 


Ain Alliance With Portugal 


HERE was really nothing to keep me in. The old 

general had died and Edith was too much engrossed in 
the babies-- Robert and Margaret—to care whether I was 
a biologist or a chiropodist. Of course I was fond of the 
game; but I was also afraid of it, as a sober man may be 
afraid of a latent love of drink. Besides I occasionally 
passed Baldwin on the street—he had not been to our 
house since my marriage—and I felt uncomfortable. I 
wanted to justify myself to him and to Katharine. I would 
remain in business two years more; and on my thirty- 
second birthday I would invest my two hundred and fifty 
thousand and retire to the laboratory. 

“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft a-gley.” 
Just at this time the electric railroad struck the country. 
It had come to stay and I began to study it in relation to 
its probable effect on Sparta’s future development. Real- 
estate values in the business center and in the outlying dis- 
tricts must inevitably rise, and my first impulse was to 
invest in these sites. It was then I dreamed a dream. The 
scattered horse-car lines of Sparta should be united, electri- 
fied and reorganized. I would do it, and then in a blaze of 
glory forever disappear from the local financial firmament. 

It was not difficult to secure a six months’ option on the 
principal street railroads and, armed with these and a 
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controlling interest in 
the Walnut Street line, 
I went to New York 
to see Jim Portugal, 
the suave, plausible 
promoter who was al- 
ready making a name 
in the street-railroad 
world. 

In the next six 
months I learned that 
I knew nothing at all 
about street railroads. 
Portugal and I worked 
out a plan of coéper- 
ation and for several 
months he seemed 
metaphorically to sit, 
with pen poised in air, 
ready to sign the 
agreement that would 
double my wealth. 
But something always 
intervened, First, his 
lawyer contested the 
legality of our options; 
then his engineer, 
much to Portugal’s 
seeming disgust, made a lukewarm report on our properties. 
The Sparta councils and the state legislature threatened 
me with ordinances, laws and investigations, and money 
passed. I did not give it, or authorize it, or justify it; yet 
I knew the bribers and did not expose them, and Portugal 
and I were the beneficiaries. 

I began to distrust my New York ally, but it was now 
too late to make arrangements elsewhere? My options 
were about to expire and, though I had offered treble the 
old price for a renewal, I was meeting with delay and eva- 
sions. On the day my options fell through Jim Portugal 
bought the whole system right under my nose. I had been 
fooled to the top of my bent. 

For the Walnut Street line, which had cost me one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, Portugal now offered me thirty 
thousand. If I did not accept he would, he intimated, 
strew my financial remains over the whole of Sparta. 

I was mad clean through and I chose to fight. That 
was my second mistake. It is wise to fight if you are likely 
to win; it is stupid to do so just because you are mad. 

The day I refused Portugal's offer his lines served notice 
that they would discontinue the interchange of transfers. 
‘This cut my business down to almost nothing, but I had to 
run my cars—full or empty—at ten-minute intervals or 
lose my franchise. The entire transportation system of the 
city was disorganized; and both the Sparta Citizen, which 
was honest, and the Sparta Free Press, which had sold out 
to Jim Portugal, held me up to general opprobrium for my 
alleged dog-in-the-manger policy. In my first year of 
operation I lost thirty thousand dollars. 

I believe that in the end Jim Portugal and his crowd and 
their big purses would have got me, but for Ed Blicker, of 
Cleveland. Blicker was the boldest, adroitest, most sys- 
tematic briber I have ever met. He was at this time nego- 
tiating for an ordinance that would hand over to him the 
principal Sparta streets not already occupied by railroads. 
All that winter Jim Portugal and Ed Blicker fought for the 
control of councils. Blicker won and got his franchise; 
but without my Wal- 
nut Street property his 
system was of little 
value. He offered me 
one hundred, two hun- 
dred, and at last three 
hundred thousand. 
Finally I sold—but not 
to Blicker. My old 
friend Portugal, who 
had contemptuously 
offered thirty thousand, 
was now glad to settle 
for three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

Again I might have 
retired, but sheer inertia 
kept me in the game. 
Things went well with 
me. I got in on the 
ground floor of a tele- 
phone deal, and when 
the reformers were 
beaten in the city coun- 
cils I cleared fifty thou- 
sand dollars on my 
gas-company holdings. 
When in 1890 I cele- 
brated my thirty-fifth 
birthday I found myself 
worth over six hundred 
thousand dollars. 


April 5, 1915 


“ And when will you stop?” Katharine asked, as we cele- 
brated this joint anniversary with a little dinner served in 
her Elm Street flat. 

“In one more year—or two,” I promised. “In two years, 
or at the most three, I shall have a million—fifty thousand 
a year! That will be ample for Edith and Bobby and 
Margaret—and I shall have earned my leisure.” 

There was a sort of finality about a million. It had so 
many round ciphers; it was a natural halting-place. 

However, the train of my wealth-getting swept by that 
station so swiftly I never saw it. In 1892, when I was 
worth about seven hundred thousand dollars, I took a flyer 
in a little branch railroad line that carried a few passengers 
and a few tons of freight from nowhere to nowhere, and piled 
upa pleasant annual deficit. The locomotives and cars were 
dilapidated; the employees, underpaid and superannuated; 
the rails, fit only for the scrapheap. On a basis of earning 
power the road was worth less than nothing; as junk it 
might seli for fifty thousand dollars. Nevertheless, we 
four—Cole, Lewison, Kemble and myself—bought the 
controlling interest for six hundred thousand dollars. 

It sounds foolish—but wait a moment! Kemble’s 
brother-in-law was engineer for the Huron Railway, which 
was about to construct a new line to join the two cities of 
Patola and Albemarle. You could not build that road 
except over our right-of-way! All we had to do was to sit 
tight for a year and realize big. 

We executed a voting trust and made an ironclad agree- 
ment providing that any stock offered for sale by one of 
the four might be purchased at the original price by the 
other members. Then we sat down and waited—waited 
for the Huron to come to us. While we were waiting the 
panic of 93 came crashing into our plans, and one morning 
at breakfast I read the news that the great Huron Railway 
was bankrupt. Our problem was no longer how to wait for 
a huge price, but how to save the line from foreclosure. 


A Line With More Troubles Than Ties 


OR three years we stood pat. Then Lewison threw up 

his end, and Cole his; and since Kemble could not buy 
this stock I was forced to do it. The next year my share 
in the deficit was eighty thousand dollars. A new company 
might at any moment take up the Patola and Albemarle 
project, but meanwhile Kemble and I were holding a 
red-hot poker. It was not comfortable. 

At this auspicious moment, late in the summer of '96, 
our brakemen took it into their superannuated heads to 
strike for a thirty-per-cent increase in wages. Simultane- 
ously certain damage suits were instituted; the state 
attorney-general threatened trouble; and an old and half- 
forgotten lawsuit with one of the towns along the route 
was renewed with vigor. The Patola Sun, which we had 
always soothed with passes and similar considerations, fell 
victim to a paroxysm of public spirit and began to give 
headlines and editorials to every twopenny accident that 
occurred on the line. We were assailed on all sides. 

It was too bad to be true. Bad luck we had always had. 
It was the rule of the road. So many attacks, though, all 
of them capable of being instigated—it was suspicious! 
Somebody wanted us to let go. If any one wanted that we 
could afford to hold on. 

I did hold on, month after month, though Kemble got 
discouraged and unloaded on me. At last I stood alone— 
the full owner of a controlling interest. That interest, 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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THE GOD OF COINCIDENCE 


HE God of Coincidence is fortunate in 

possessing innumerable press agents. 

They have made the length of his arm 
a proverb. How at exactly the right moment 
he extends it across continents and drags two 
and two together, thus causing four to result 
where but for him sixes and sevens would 
have obtained, they have made known to the 
readers of all of our best magazines. For in- 
stance, Holworthy is leaving for the Congo 
to find a cure for the sleeping sickness, and 
for himself any sickness from which one is 
warranted never to wake up. This is his con- 
dition because the beautiful million-heiress 
who is wintering at the Alexander Young 
Hotel in Honolulu has refused to answer his 
letters, cables and appeals. 

He is leaning upon the rail taking his last 
neck-breaking look at the Woolworth Build- 
ing. The going-ashore bugle has sounded, 
pocket-handkerchiefs are waving; and Joe 
Hutton, the last visitor to leave the ship, is 
at the gangway. 

“Goodby, Holworthy!” he calls. “‘ Where 
do you keep yourself? Haven’t seen you 
at the club in a year!” 

“Haven't been there in a year—nor mean 
to!” is the ungracious reply of our hero. 

“Then, for Heaven’s sake,”’ exclaims Hut- 
ton, “send some one to take your mail out 
of the H box! Every time I look for letters 
I wade through yours.” 

“Tear them up!” calls Holworthy. 
“They're bills.” 

Hutton now is halfway down the gang- 
plank. 

“Then your creditors,” he shouts back, 
‘must all live at the Alexander Young Hotel 
in Honolulu!” 

That night an express train shrieking 
through the darkness carried with it toward 
San Francisco —— 

In this how evident is the fine Italian hand 
of the God of Coincidence! 

Had Hutton’s name begun with an M; 
had the H in Hutton been silent; had he 
not carried to the Mauretania a steamer 
basket for his sick aunt; had he not resented 
the fact that since Holworthy’s election to 
the Van Sturtevant Club he had ceased to 
visit the Grill Club —a cure for sleeping sick- 
ness might have been discovered; but two loving hearts 
never would have been reunited and that story would not 
have been written. 

Or, Mrs. Montclair, with a suitcase, is leaving her home 
forever to join handsome Harry Bellairs, who is at the 
corner with a racing car and all the money of the bank of 
which he has been cashier. As the guilty woman places 
the farewell letter against the pincushion where her hus- 
band will be sure to find it, her infant son turns in his sleep 
and jabs himself with a pin. His howl of anguish resembles 
that of a puppy on a moonlight night. The mother recog- 
nizes her master’s voice. She believes her child dying, 
flies to the bedside, tears up the letter, unpacks the suit- 
case. The next morning at breakfast her husband, reading 
the newspaper, exclaims aloud: 

“Harry Bellairs,”’ he cries, “‘has skipped with the bank's 
money! I always told you he was not a man you ought to 
know.” 

“His manner to me,” she says severely, “always was 
that of a perfect gentleman.” 

Again coincidence gets the credit. Had not the child 
tossed—had rot at the critical moment the safety, pin 
proved untrue to the man who invented it—that happy 
family reunion would have been impossible. 

Or, it might be told this way: 

Old man McCurdy, the Pig-Iron King, forbids his 
daughter Gwendolyn even to think of marrying poor but 
honest Beef Walters, the baseball pitcher, and denies him 
his house. The lovers plan an elopement. At midnight 
Beef is to stand at the tradesman’s entrance and whistle 
Waiting at the Church; and down the silent stairs 
Gwendolyn is to steal into hisarms. At the very same hour 
the butler has planned with the policeman on fixed post 
to steal Mother McCurdy’s diamonds and pass them to a 
brother of the policeman, who is to wait at the tradesman’s 
entrance and whistle Waiting for the Robert E. Lee. 

This sounds improbable—especially that the policeman 
would allow even his brother to get the diamonds before 
he did; but, with the God of Coincidence on the job, you 
shall see that it will all come out right. Beef is first at the 
door. He whistles. The butler—an English butler—with 
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no ear for music, shoves into his hands tiaras and sun- 
bursts. Honest Beef hands over the butler to the police- 
man and the tiaras to Mother McCurdy. 

“How can I reward you?” exclaims the grateful woman. 

“Your daughter’s hand!” 

Again the God of Coincidence scores and Beef Walters 
is credited with an assist. And for preventing the robbery 
McCurdy has the peg-post cop made a captain; thus 
enabling him to wear diamonds of his own and raising him 
above the need of taking them from others. 

These examples of what the god can do are mere fiction; 
the story that comes now really happened. It also is a 
story of coincidence. It shows how this time the long arm 
was stretched out to make two young people happy; itagain 
illustrates that, in the instruments he chooses, the God of 
Coincidence works in a mysterious way his wonders to per- 
form. This time the tool he used was a hat of green felt. 

The story really should be called The Man in the Green 
Hat. 

At St. James’ Palace the plenipotentiaries of the Allies 
and of Turkey were trying to bring peace to Europe; in 
Russell Square, Bloomsbury, Sam Lo‘vell was trying to 
arrange a peace with Mrs. Wroxton, his landlady. The 
ultimatum of the Allies was: “Adrianople or fight!" 
The last words of Mrs. Wroxton were: “Five pounds or 
move out!” 

Sam did not have five pounds. He was a stranger in 
London; he had lost his position in New York and that 
very morning had refused to marry the girl he loved 
Polly Seward, the young woman the Sunday papers called 
The Richest Girl in America. 

For any man—for one day—that would seem to be 
trouble enough; but to the Sultan of Turkey that day 
brought troubles far more serious. And as his losses were 
Sam’s gain we must follow the troubles of the Sultan. 
Until, with the aid of a green felt hat, the God of Coinci- 
dence turns the misfortunes of the Sultan into a fortune for 
Sam, Sam must wait. 

From the first days of the Peace Conference it was 
evident there was a leak. The negotiations had been 
opened under a most solemn oath of secrecy. As to the 
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progress of the conference, only such infor- 
mation or misinformation —if the diplomats 
considered it better — as was mutually agreed 
upon by the plenipotentiaries was given to 
a waiting world. But each morning, in addi- 
tion to the official report of the proceedings 
of the day previous, one newspaper, The 
Times, published an account which differed 
from that in every other paper, and which 
undoubtedly came from the inside. In de- 
tails it was far more generous than the official 
report; it gave names, speeches, arguments; 
it described the wordy battles of the diplo- 
mats, the concessions, bluffs, bargains. 

After three days the matter became public 
scandal, At first, the plenipotentiaries de- 
clared the events described in The Times were 
invented each evening in the office of The 
Times; but the proceedings of the day 
following showed the public this was not so. 

Some one actually present at the confer- 
ence was telling tales out of school. These 
tales were cabled to Belgrade, Sofia, Athens, 
Constantinople; and hourly from those cap- 
itals the plenipotentiaries were assailed by 
advice, abuse and threats. The whole world 
began to take part in their negotiations; 
from every side they were attacked; from 
home by the Young Turks, or the On to Con- 
stantinople Party; and from abroad by peace 
societies, religious bodies and chambers of 
commerce. Even the armies in the field, 
instead of waiting for the result of their delib- 
erations, told them what to do, and that 
unless they did it they would better remain 
in exile. To make matters worse, in every 
stock exchange gambling on the news fur- 
nished by The Times threatened the financial 
peace of Europe. To work under such con- 
ditions of publicity was impossible. The 
delegates appealed to their hosts of the 
British Foreign Office. 

Unless the chiel amang them takin’ notes 
was discovered and the leak stopped, they 
declared the conference must end. Spurred 
on by questions in Parliament, by appeals 
from the great banking world, by criticisms 
not altogether unselfish from the other 
newspapers, the Foreign Office surrounded 
St. James’ Palace and the office of The Times 
with an army of spies. Every secretary, 
stenographer and attendant at the conference was under 
surveillance, his past record looked into, his present com- 
ings and goings noted. Even the plenipotentiaries them- 
selves were watched; and employees of The Times were 
secretly urged to sell the government the man who wes 
selling secrets to them. But those who were willing to be 
“urged” did not know the man; those who did know him 
refused to be bought. 

By a process of elimination suspicion finally rested upon 
one Adolf Hertz, a young Hungarian scholar who spoke 
and wrote all the mongrel languages of the Balkans; who 
for years, as a copying clerk and translator, had been 
employed by the Foreign Office, and who now by it had 
been lent to the conference. For the reason that when 
he lived in Budapest he was a correspondent of The Times 
the police, in seeking for the leak, centered their attention 
upon Hertz. But, though every moment he was watched, 
and though Hertz knew he was watched, no present link 
between him and The Times had been established —and 
this in spite of the fact that the hours during which it 
was necessary to keep him under closest observation were 
few. Those were the hours between the closing of the 
conference and midnight, when the provincial edition of 
The Times went to press. For the remainder of the day, so 
far as the police cared, Hertz could go to the devil! But 
for those hours, except when on his return from the con- 
ference he locked himself in his lodgings in Jermyn Street, 
detectives were always at his elbow. 

It was supposed that it was during this brief period 
when he was locked in his room that he wrote his report; but 
how, later, he conveyed it to The Times no one could dis- 
cover. In his rooms there was no telephone; his doors and 
windows were openly watched; and after leaving his rooms 
his movements were —as they always had been —method- 
ical, following a routine open to observation. His program 
was invariably the same. Each night at seven from his 
front door he walked west. At Regent Street he stopped 
to buy an evening paper from the aged news-vender at the 
corner; he then crossed Piccadilly Cireus into Coventry 
Street, skirted Leicester Square, and at the end of Green 
Street entered Pavoni's Italian restaurant. There he took 
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his seat always at the same table, 
hung his hat always on the same 
brass peg, ordered the same Hun- 
garian wine and read the same 
evening paper. He spoke to no one; no one spoke to him. 

When he had finished his coffee and his cigarette he 
returned to his lodgings, and there he remained until he 
rang for breakfast. From the time at which he left his 
home until his return to it he spoke to only two persons— 
the news-vender to whom he handed a halfpenny; the 
waiter who served him the regular table-d’héte dinner 
between whom and Hertz nothing passed but three and six 
for the dinner and sixpence for the waiter himself. 

Each evening, the moment he moved into the street a 
plainclothes man fell into step beside him; another fol- 
lowed at his heels; and from across the street more plain- 
clothes men kept their eyes on every one approaching him 
in front or from the rear. When he bought his evening 
paper six pairs of eyes watched him place a halfpenny in the 
hand of the news-vender, and during the entire time of his 
etay in Pavoni’s every mouthful he ate was noted—every 
direction he gave the waiter was overheard. 

Of this surveillance Hertz was well aware. To have been 
ignorant of it would have argued him blind and imbecile. 
But he showed no resentment. With eyes grave and 
untroubled he steadily regarded his escort; but not by the 
hastening of a footstep or the acceleration of a gesture did 
he admit that by his audience he was either distressed or 
embarrassed. That was the situation on the morning when 
the Treaty of London was to be signed and sealed. 

In spite of the publicity given to the conference by The 
Times, however, what the terms of the treaty might be no 
one knew. If Adrianople were surrendered; if Salonika were 
given to Greece; if Servia obtained a right-of-way to the 
Adriatic peace was assured; but, should the Young 
Turks refuse should Austria prove obstinate—not only 
would the war continue, but the Powers would be involved, 
and that greater. more awful war—the war dreaded by all 
the Christian world —might turn Europe into a slaughter- 
house. 

Would Turkey and Austria consent and peace ensue? 
Would they refuse and war follow? That morning those 
were the questions on the lips of every man in London 
save one. He was Sam Lowell; and he was asking himself 
another and more personal question: ‘‘ How can I find five 
pounds and pacify Mrs. Wroxton?” 

He had friends in New York who would cable him 
money to pay his passage home; but he did not want to 
go home. He preferred to starve in London than be vul- 
garly rich anywhere else. That was not because he loved 
London, but because above everything in life he loved 
Poily Seward—and Polly Seward was in London. He had 
begun to love her on class day of his Senior year; and, 
after his father died and left him with no one else to care 
for, every day he had loved her more. 

Until a month before he had been in the office of Wet- 
more & Hastings, a smart brokers’ firm in Wall Street. He 
had obtained the position not because he was of any use to 
Wetmore & Hastings, but because the firm was the one 
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through which his father had gam- 
bled the money that would otherwise 
have gone to Sam. In giving Sam a 
job the firm thought it was making 
restitution. Sam thought it was mak- 
ing the punishment fit the crime; for 
he knew nothing of the ways of Wall 
Street, and having to learn them 
bored him extremely. He wanted to 
write stories for the magazines. He 
wanted to bind them in a book and 
dedicate them to Polly. And in this 
wish editors humored him—but not 
s0 many editors or with such enthu- 
siasm as to warrant his turning his 
back on Wail Street. 

That he did later when, after a tour 
of the world that had begun from the 
San Francisco side, Polly Seward and 
her mother and Senator Seward 
reached Naples. There Senator Sew- 
ard bought old Italian furniture for 
his office on the twenty-fifth floor of 
the perfectly new Seward Building, 
Mrs. Seward tried to buy for Polly a 
prince nearly as old as the furniture, 
and Polly bought picture postcards 
which she sent to Sam. 

Polly had been absent six months, 
and Sam’s endurance had been so 
timed as just to last out the half-year. 
It was not guaranteed to withstand 
any change of schedule, and the two 

months’ delay in Italy broke his 

heart. It could not run overtime 
on a starvation diet of postcards; 
so when he received a cable reading 

“Address London, Claridge’s”’ his 

heart told him it could no longer 

wait—and he resigned his position 
and sailed. 
On her trip round the world Polly 
had learned many things. She was 
observant, alert, intent on asking questions, hungering for 
facts. And a charming young woman who seeks facts rather 
than attention will never lack either. But of all the facts 
Polly collected the one of surpassing interest and which 
gave her the greatest happiness was that she could not live 
without Sam Lowell. She had suspected this, and it was 
partly to make sure that she had consented to the trip round 
the world. Now that she had made sure, she could not 
too soon make up for the days lost. Sam had spent his 
money, and he either must return to New York and earn 
more or remain near Polly and starve. It was an embar- 
rassing choice. Polly herself 
made the choice even more 
difficult. 

One morning when they 
walked in St. James’ Park to 
feed the ducks she said to him: 

“Sam, when are we to be 
married?” 

When for three years a man 
has been begging a girl to 
marry him, and she consents 
at the exact moment when, 
without capitulation to all 
that he holds honorable, he 
eannot marry anybody, his 
position deserves sympathy. 

“My dear one,” exclaimed 
the unhappy youth, “‘you 
make me the most miserable 
of men! I can’t marry! I’m 
in an awful place! If I mar- 
ried you now I'd be a crook! 
It isn’t a question of love in 
a cottage, with bread and 
cheese. If cottages were rent- 
ing for a dollara year I 
couldn't rent one for ten min- 
utes. I haven't cheese enough 
to bait a mousetrap. It’s ter- 
rible! But we have got to 
wait.” 

“Wait!” cried Polly. “I 
thought you had been wait- 
ing! Have I been away too 
long? Do you love some one 
else?”’ 

“Don’t beridiculous!” said 
Sam crossly. “Look at me,” 
he commanded, “and tell me 
whom I love!” 

Polly did not take time to 
look. 

‘*But I,’’ she protested 
“have so much money!” 
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“It’s not your money,” explained Sam. “It’s your 
mother’s money or your father’s, and both of them dislike 
me. They even have told me so. Your mother wants you 
to marry that Italian; and your father, having half the 
money in America, naturally wants to marry you to the 
other half. If I were selfish and married you I'd be all 
the things they think I am.” 

“You are selfish!" cried Polly. “You're thinking of 
yourself and of what people will say, instead of how to 
make me happy. What's the use of money if you can’t buy 
what you want?” 

“ Are you suggesting you can buy me?” demanded Sam. 

“Surely,” said Polly —“‘if I can’t get you any other way. 
And you may name your own price too.” 

“When I am making enough to support myself without 
sponging on you,” explained Sam, “‘you can have as many 
millions as you like; but I must first make enough to keep 
me alive. A man who can’t do that isn’t fit to marry.” 

“How much,” demanded Polly, “do you need to keep 
you alive? Maybe I could lend it to you.” 

Sam was entirely serious. 

“Three thousand a year,” he said. 

Polly exclaimed indignantly. 

“IT call that extremely extravagant!” she cried. “If we 
wait until you earn three thousand a year we may be dead. 
Do you expect to earn that writing stories?” 

“T can try,” said Sam—“‘or I will rob a bank.” 

Polly smiled upon him appealingly. 

“You know how I love your stories,” she said, “‘and I 
wouldn't hurt your feelings for the world; but, Sam dear, 
I think you had better rob a bank!” 

Addressing an imaginary audience, supposedly of men, 
Sam exclaimed: 

“Isn't that just like a woman? She wouldn't care,”’ he 
protested, “‘how I got the money!” 

Polly smiled cheerfully. 

“Not if I got you!” she said. In extenuation, also, she 
addressed an imaginary audience, presumably of women. 
“That's how I love him!” she exclaimed. “And he asks 
me to wait! Isn’t that just like a man? Seriously,” she 
went on, “if we just go ahead and get married father would 
have to help us. He'd make you a vice-president or 
something.” 

At this suggestion Sam expressed his extreme displeasure. 

“The last time I talked to your father,” he said, “I was 
in a position to marry, and I told him I wanted to marry 
you. What he said to that was: ‘Don’t be an ass!’ Then 
I told him he was unintelligent—and I told him why. 
First, because he could not see that a man might want to 
marry his daughter in spite of her money; and second, 
because he couldn’t see that her money wouldn’t make up 
to a man for having him for a father-in-law.” 

“Did you have to tell him that?” asked Polly. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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celebrated my forty-sixth birthday anniver- 

sary, I owned four elevators and as nice a 
little grain-and-bean business in Southern Michigan 
as any reasonable man could want. The twins that 
day presented me with a fuzzy white-and-brown 
bathrobe, produced. in the domestic-science class of 
the high school. Ed trotted in with a sheepish grin 
and a sterling silver matchbox; and Vernon, the 
baby of the family, proudly thrust a fountain pen 
into my stubby fingers. The dinner, a rib roast of 
pork stuffed with apples and raisins, was flawless. 
There was not a cloud in the sky except my firm con- 
viction, based on first-hand knowledge, that wheat 
was worth considerably more than the quotations 
indicated. 

This conviction, growing into an obsession, called 
for action. 

In May my line of wheat —four hundred thousand 
bushels—was closed out. Everything—business, 
cash, real estate, elevators—dropped into the pit. 
The little flier —it started modestly with twenty-five 
thousand bushels, doubled to decrease 
the loss when the market sagged; ex- 
panded, pyramided beyond my means 
when the bears got wheat under their 
feet —left me stripped after the last 
note was canceled. Only the home 
was safe! 

Still, President Harris of the First 
National need not have been so nasty 
about it. I wanted six thousand dol- 
lars—I got a lecture on the evils of 
speculation. And the other banks, 
taking their cue from Harris, likewise 
turned me down. 

Maybe the penalty was deserved. If, 
however, every country grain-dealer 
who occasionally goes bear-baiting on 
the strength of his conviction that 
wheat is not bringing what it ought 
to should be deprived of his credit, 
ninety-nine per cent of the trade 
would immediately be stricken with 
financial locomotor ataxia. It’s in the 
nature of the business. The grain- 
dealer must of necessity watch the 
market, must try to forecast its prob- 
able trend from his own knowledge of 
the factors that determine prices. 
Every time he buys grain from the 
farmer he takes a chance, but the risk 
is small so long as the grain, bought 
and paid for, is in his elevator; nor is 
the profit very large. 

While the dealer has the actual grain 
his fate is in his own hands; he him- 
self determines when, where and at 
what price to sell. But when he yields 
to temptation, when he takes a long 
chance and backs his forecast with a purchase of grain on 
margin, control of the deal is taken out of his hands. He 
becomes a passive spectator—a mere pawn in tre other 
fellow’s game. The outcome no longer depends on his 
judgment, but rather on his purse. All he can do is to sit 
still, hold his breath and answer the calls for more margin. 
Sometimes he wins; but if he plays long enough he is 
bound to go to the wall. Only the man who starts with 
nothing stands a show of breaking even in the grain pit. 


(): THE eleventh day of March, 1905, when I 


A Fresh Start on the Coast 


HIS is not a sermon on the blessings of plodding thrift 

and frugality. If he would gain, the man in business 
must be willing to assume risk—big risk sometimes. After 
the wheat experience I did not take the pledge to pass up 
long odds in the future; but I firmly resolved never again to 
take a chance unless I myself could get into the fray, do 
some real two-fisted fighting, buck the line with my own 
head, and see that chance safely home instead of just 
matching my little white chip against the big operators’ 
stacks of blues. I have lived up to that resolution and 
found it a mighty good one. 

The bears got me in May. Early in June I mortgaged 
the home for fifteen hundred dollars, left twelve hundred 
to my wife’s credit, told her to keep up appearances, and 
departed for California to sell bean-cleaning machinery. 

The manufacturers were right—there was not one 
modern outfit on the Coast; but, nevertheless, the San 
Francisco firms handling beans would not buy. They 
were perfectly satisfied with the mills that had come round 
the Horn and cleaned the Argonauts’ beans. Against this 
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“There's Two Hundred Tons of Beans in Those Cars — Four 
Huadred Thousand Meats!‘ 


wall of contented indifference and implied superiority I 
bumped my head until it was sore. At the end of the 
second week the bean man of the Armstrong Company, 
one of the largest fruit and produce houses in the West, 
touched that sore spot. He was a native Californian 
“Never been out of the state and don’t want to go!""—a 
six-footer, who looked and talked down to the short, squat 
native of merely Michigan. If I had been a salesman 
instead of a grain-and-bean dealer I should not have lost 
my temper; but I did—bellowed and banged the door 
behind me. 

“What's the rumpus about?” inquired a sharp-pointed 
Vandyke beneath a sharp nose, two sharp eyes taking my 
measure from the fringe of alfalfa round the alkali spot to 
the broad-toed number tens. The sharp party was half 
in, half out of the adjoining room. Even the pencil behind 
his ear had a sharp point. 

“Beans!” I exploded. ‘“‘Do you know beans and how 
to clean’em? Say yes, like the other ones! Please, mister, 
tell me you've lived here all your life; tell me that bean 
wisdom filtered through your skin with the California sun- 
shine! If you want to do something for a man who's only 
from Michigan and wants to get back there quick lead me 
to a person that doesn’t know all there is to be known 
about beans; who & 

“Come in here!” said the sharp one. “Sit down! Cool 
off! When you're rational tell me your business, I'm 
Gregg, the vice-president.” 

Sobered, I sat down, pulled out blueprints, bean samples 
and waded in. I told him that California was still using 
bean-cleaning apparatus discarded in Michigan and New 
York fifteen years ago—plain fan-mills whose screens could 
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not remove dust, grit, large particles of dirt or im- 
perfect beans. He listened with interest when I 
explained the blueprints of a modern mill; when I 
pointed out that the beans, after passing through 
the screens, were graded automatically by rubber 
rolls that, turning asin a wringer, allowed the smooth, 
perfect beans to go on their way unchallenged, seiz- 
ing only imperfect specimens with broken skins, rot 
spots or wrinkles, and dropping them into the pan 
below. Gregg’s unflagging interest followed the 
perfect peans along the conveyor to the corkscrew 
tubes filled with moist sawdust, which washed every 
bean all over, to the second set of spiral tubes filled 
with soft bran, which dried and polished the beans, 
delivering them clean, smooth, perfect and shining. 

When I left Gregg had the plans, samples and 
price-lists. The next afternoon he signed the contract 
for a complete equipment to cost eight thousand 
dollars, And that same evening, while I was packing 
my trunk, he called me up and canceled the order. 

“Glad I caught you before you left,” snapped 
Gregg the following morning. “There isn’t a man 
in town who can set up or operate the machinery. 
It looks good, though. Tell you what I'll do: You 
take a half-interest in the mill and manage it. 
Otherwise the deal’s off. Will you take it?” 

“T'dliketo, but Ihaven’tthecapital. I’m broke!” 

Gregg eyed me suspiciously. 

“If the mill is as fine a thing as you say it is, 
why don’t you borrow the money?” 

I grinned. 

“You'reright. Isurely would borrow the money 
all of it—and start a real bean-cleaning mill in this 
town; but my credit went down the street arm in 
arm with my cash. The bears got both. A deal in 
wheat put the kibosh on me!” 

“How much did you pay on the dollar?” 

“One hundred cents!" 

“Can you prove it?” Gregg looked straight into 
my eyes, “If you squared up, the fact that you 
lost your money in speculation does not count 
against you—out here. Give me satisfactory refer- 
ences and I'll give you a half-interest in the mill. 
You can pay for it out of the earnings.” 

I gave him five names and addresses. He pressed 
a button. 

“Take these wires, Miss Ellis, and file them at 
once, See you in the morning, Mr. Gower.” 


When the Walls Quadrilled 


WHISTLED as I walked down Battery Street. 
After all, these Californians were not so bad. 
Because a man had once strayed off the path of 
legitimate business and stumbled, they did not as- 
sume that he was morally color-blind. The steady 
trade-wind, hitherto a dusty, swirling nuisance, sud- 
denly became a bracing stimulant. For the first time 
I detected the sparkle and glitter that distinguishes 
the San Francisco sunshine from the Michigan brand, 
By the opening of the bean season in September the new 
mill was ready. We—the replies to Gregg’s telegrams had 
been satisfactory —had located it close to the waterfront 
at North Beach, on a spur of the belt line. All of the 
Armstrong Company’s beans came to us, at two dollars 
a ton as against one dollar asked by the old-style fan-mills. 
Results and the trade’s eagerness for the polished beans 
justified the increased expense. Outside business came 
iowly at first, but in November we settled down to capacity 
runs. Day after day we cleaned four carloads of beans, 
twenty tons to the car. Since our daily expenses for power 
and labor averaged about twenty dollars, I was cleaning 
up a profit of sixty dollars a day, besides my salary as 
superintendent. On April seventeenth, 1906, I owed less 
than two hundred dollars on my half of the mill, and that 
indebtedness would be cleaned up at once. I had four 
hundred dollars, all silver and gold, in the office safe, 
having collected the money after banking hours. Though 
I did not know it then, that gold was to be the club with 
which I cleared a path for the longest chance I] ever hooked 
up with in all my business life. 

I slept soundly that night. Shortly after dawn I sat up 
in bed wideawake. The house seemed to have the ague 
It was trembling in every joint. Windows and doors 
rattled; pictures swayed. The shivering increased. Some- 
thing laid violent hands upon the foundation of the house, 
jerked at it so fiercely that the shocks shifted the bed, 
bowled chairs over and knocked me flat on my back. In 
that position I remained while the four walls danced a 
quadrille. The ceiling had me hypnotized. I stared at it 
fixedly, wondering calmly when it and the two floors above 
would come down. Chunks of plaster fell, filling the room 











with a haze of dust. Over on one side the ceiling began 
to sag. With wide-open eyes I watched it, unable to move, 
waiting for the rush of bricks and timber. 

The rafters held. The swaying ceased. A babble of 
high-pitched voices arose in the hall. I got up, shaved, 
dressed and sauntered forth in search of breakfast. Except 
for a few broken trolley wires, shattered windows, cracked 
walls, fallen cornices and chimneys, the town in the neigh- 
borhood of Union Square had suffered small harm. The 
skylines of the streets were unchanged; the little café on 
Geary Street served my ham and eggs as usual. At half 
past six, with my breakfast stowed away, the excitement 
of the population seemed unwarranted by the extent of 
the damage. 

I changed my mind and hurried my leisurely steps when 
1 reached Market Street. 

At its lower end, toward the waterfront, thin brown 
columns rose into the still air. More of the ominous pillars 
hung above the South ‘Side. Right behind the Call Build- 
ing dense clouds ascended. But the full extent of the 
impending catastrophe did not dawn upon me until I 
reached the wholesale district. In three short blocks I 
counted five fires, uncontrolled, unfought; yet the streets 
were empty save for a few strolling sightseers. Alone, a 
solitary spectator, I stood for a minute in front of a tall 
warehouse, the three upper stories burning fiercely. Bales 
of carpets, rugs and matting, boxes of drygoods, were 
stacked high on the ground floor; a fortune was slumbering 
peacefully under the blazing torch above, yet no one cared 
enough to unlock the front door. The entire district, 
honeycombed with isolated fires, 
was practically deserted. I could 
hear the echo of my steps, the 
crackle of the flames, as I walked 
along the silent streets. The weird- 
ness of thescene gave me the creeps! 
I hurried on to the waterfront, round 
the foot of Telegraph Hill to the mill. 


Playing Tag With the Flames 


T WAS safe. No damage had 

been done except to the feelings 
of Riordan, the night watchman, 
who informed me tremulously that 
his landlady, fearing a repetition of 
the shecks, had departed for Golden 
Gate Park without preparing break- 
fastfor the boarders. Aftersending 
him out to buy provisions, to ransack 
the vacated buildings for an oil- 
stove, cooking utensils and dishes, 
I settled down to the task of watch- 
ing San Francisco burn from a re- 
volving armchair. We carried an 
insurance policy of seven thousand 
dollars on the mill. Whatever hap- 
pened, the insurance money would 
give us a new start. Insurance 
also covered the firm’s beans in the 
warehouse: but Helger, the big 
Berkeley potato-trader, would be 
hard hit. Twelve carloads of his 
beans, wholly unprotected, were 
piled up in the warehouse. He 
could stand the loss though. His 
potato deal in winter and spring 
must have cleared him sixty thousand at least. Just the 
same, those uninsured beans continued to keep worrying me. 

The columns of smoke to the east had merged into a 
single cloud when Clancy, the yard foreman, passed by in 
the cab of a switch-engine. Keeler, the engineer, waved a 
gloved hand at me. i had made friends with the switching 
crews as soon as we opened the mill. Their good-will, even 
if it had to be cultivated with a silver plow now and then, 
was worth having when cars were needed in a hurry. The 
locomotive, with a single car in tow, vanished in the direc- 
tion of the gasworks. Beneath the pall of smoke to the 
east the flames were plainly visible now. 

It was a shame that Helger carried no insurance on his 
beans! 

Keeler came back, running light, Clancy still in the cab. 
As the engine approached, interrupting my meditations 
on fires and uninsured beans, the cloud of bewildered, pur- 
poseless inactivity that had descended upon the city, that 
kept half the population wandering round seeing the sights, 
that had kept me sitting on a chair twiddling my thumbs 
for three precious hours, suddenly seemed to lift. The 
chance to turn the calamity to account came to me in a 
flash. Running out on the track, I flagged the engine and 
climbed into the cab. 

‘‘We need some empties in a hurry,” I explained. “If 
you will spot twelve of ’em alongside the warehouse fifty 
bucks are yours. There'll be another fifty waiting when 
you pull out with the string. When can I have 'em?” 

Clancy shock his head. 

“Can't let you have twelve. If nine box cars and an 
open gravei car wil! do I have ‘em up the track a way.” 
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“All right. They'll have to do. Hustle ’em along!” 

The game was on. If I wanted to win I had to move 
speedily. After filling my pockets with coin I called the 
watchman from the purloined oilstove, on which he was 
cooking an immense mess of beans. 

“There'll be ten empties here in an hour, Riordan. Have 
them lined up on both tracks, door against door; get some 
planks out of the lumber-yard; run them through the 
first line of cars into the second row; get a dozen men and 
start loading these beans’’ —I indicated Helger’s property — 
“‘as fast as the Lord will let you! I’ll be back in a couple 
of hours. Don’t let grass grow under your feet. Get busy 
as soon as the cars are here.” 

As I sprinted along the waterfront toward the Ferry 
Building I saw with joy that the progress of the fire, 
which, coming from the east, had been eating its way 
rapidly toward the mill, was nearly checked by a gentle 
wi st wind and by the streams of salt water pumped from 
the bay. The firemen were effectively resisting its advance 
through the narrow pass flanked on one side by the barren, 
rocky face of Telegraph Hill, and on the other by the bay. 
If wind and water could hold the fire from the mill for six 
hours more—and if Helger was willing—twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of beans would be mine by night. I lost 
interest in the spectacle of Market Street, ablaze on both 
sides for a mile, elbowed my way to the front end of the 
crowded ferry, jumped on the apron as soon as it was 
lowered from the Oakland mole and climbed into the 
smoker of the Berkeley local. It was three in the afternoon 
when I rang the bell at Helger’s big house. 





Crouching, We Stared at the Side:-Wheeler's Onrushing Hull 


Helger, hands and feet tied by a hysterical wife, gladly 
traded his beans, already given up as lost, for an instru- 
ment transferring my interest in the insurance policy 
covering the mill to his name. 

“I'm afraid you'll repent of your bargain before morn- 
ing,” he said, glancing significantly out of the broad 
library window at the pall of smoke hovering above the 
doomed city. He signed the bill-of-sale and stepped 
out on the porch with me. ‘‘Good luck to you, Gower! 
Wish I could be with you.” 

A trace of wistful envy was in his voice. I waved the 
bill-of-sale at him as I ran down the hill. 


All Berkeley seemed to be headed for San Francisco. ' 


The jammed cars of the little train buzzed like a beehive 
disturbed by a whiff of smoke. At the mole a tremendous 
mob was packed round the runways leading to the boat. 
ly hat was crushed, the buttons were torn off my coat 
and my elbows were calloused when I reached the rope and 
prepared to dive under it. Three cops laid hands upon me 
at the same time. 

“Where's your pass?” 

I stared at the officers, mouth wide open. 

“Pass! What pass?” 

“Can't go to the city unless you’ve got a pass. Get 
back of the rope!” 

The jolt lifted me off my feet, dazed me for a minute. 
When the shock had passed I turned round and parted 
the jam as a swimmer goes through the breakers with left 
and right overhand strokes, paying curse with snarl, kick 
with shove and blow. The train back to Oakland was slow 
in coming, slower in starting. At the city hall a thousand 
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applicants for passes stood in line. The man in front of 
me dropped out, swearing. 

“T’ll take root if I stand here any longer!” he growled. 
“Guess I’ll have to hire a launch if I want to get across 
before midnight.” 

“Let’s go together, friend,” I suggested, trying to keep 
up with his long stride. 

“All right, Shorty!” said he. “‘We’ll go halves. Limber 
up and step lively! The supply of seagoing cabs will be 
short if we don’t hurry.” 

It was. Everything that could float and make a noise 
like a gasoline engine was over on the other side. A con- 
verted rowboat, with a tarpaulin stretched over the bow 
and a toy engine in the stern, was the best we could find. 
The fare was twenty dollars each. When we had left the 
black water and the black mud of Oakland Creek, with its 
clusters of rusting hulls and rotting windjammers, I crawled 
under the tarpaulin. I am afraid of water if it is too wide 
to jump across. Eight miles of open bay and the memory 
of the big waves in the wake of the ferries made my teeth 
chatter. 

The engine stuttered; the launch was slow. After an 
interminable period of choking and coughing the motor 
stopped, gave one more gasp and died. Crawling forth, 
I peered round. We were in the middle of the bay and dusk 
was falling. The rat-faced skipper, bent over the engine, 
was priming the cylinder with gasoline—softly, incessantly, 
horribly cursing spark and batteries. Blood was spreading 
over the sky, over the darkening water—the red blood of 
burning San Francisco! Dull, muffled booms, like the 
firing of distant cannon, came from 
the blazing hills between bloody 
sky and bloody water. The tall 
one gulped. 

“She’s great—glorious even in 
her death!” he whispered, his eyes 
glued to the burning city. 

“And we'll die too—but not so 
gloriously,” I snapped, “if that 
fool doesn’t start the engine pretty 
soon. Look at the tower of the 
Ferry Building! We’re drifting, 
man, straight into the ferry lane— 
drifting without a light!” 


it Rains Ashes 


Y HANDFUL of hair tried to 

stand on end. Right behind 
us the deep roar of the Solano’s 
foghorn split the air. A black 
speck on the red surface of the bay, 
the launch must have been dis- 
cerned by the big ferry’s pilot. 
Again the foghorn’s sonorous bass 
roared threateningly, insistently, 
until the air trembled with the pro- 
longed blast. We were helpless. 
She was not fifty yards from us. 
I saw the glistening bow wave, 
heard the crash of the giant paddles 
as they hit the water, and shud- 
dered. Would they be able to 
swing her over far enough to save 
us from those smashing blades? 
Crouching with hands on the gun- 
wales, every muscle taut, we stared 
at the side-wheeler’s onrushing hull. Her bow fell off; she 
swerved; for a moment the launch stood straight on end 
as the bow wave struck us, in spite of valiant efforts with 
one oar. I leaned far back as the white paddle-box, big as 
a house, glided by almost within reach of my hand. On 
the bottom of the tossing, careening boat, which was half 
filled with water, I lay with wabbly knees and closed eyes 
until the tall one’s foot touched me. 

“Get up!” he laughed. “You ain’t drowned yet. Get 
up and shake yourself. Help us bail her out!” 

The strong tide had carried us beyond the lane of the 
ferries. There was no immediate danger. I looked at my 
watch. It wasnearseven. Thewind wasdying; aslowrain 
of fine ashes was descencing. In the stern the skipper and 
my fellow passenger were refilling the batteries, paying not 
the slightest attention tome. Why should they? On the 
water I am about as useful as shifting ballast. Nautical 
heroism never was in my line. If I felt hurt by their con- 
tempt the grief was rapidly dispersed by the growing 
anxiety concerning the fate of my beans. 

The launch grazed the piles beneath the dock shortly 
after nine o’clock. Under normal circumstances I would 
have firmly declined to climb the slimy, horizontal ladder 
even in broad daylight; but that red-and-black night I 
ambled up with the agility of an overfed monkey. Starting 
in the direction of the mill at a trot, I saw with deep satis- 
faction that the fire had not penetrated far beyond the pass. 
It was still burning here and there, but its progress to the 
west had been blocked. To the south, however, beyond 
the black ridge of the Telegraph, Nob and Russian hills, the 
whole world seemed to be ablaze; the glare of the burning 
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city painted the sable smoke a lurid red 
clear to the zenith. Winded, puffing 
and wet, I arrived at the mill. 

The door of the office stood wide 
open. Riordan was gone. No cars 
were in sight! 

One night in March, the year I was 
sent to school, I dreamed that Santa 
Claus had come down the chimney and 
left a real Indian bow with a full sup- 
ply of feathered arrows alongside the 
fireplace. So vivid was the dream that 
I jumped out of bed at the break of dawn 
to try the bow. 

The bitter disappointment of that 
gray March morning came back to me 
as I stood in front of the mill, staring 
at the empty tracks. My dream of a 
fortune in beans was shattered! The 
full weight of my forty-seven years sud- 
denly dropped down on me like a 
mantle of lead. Stumbling into the 
revolving armchair I had left full of 
hope and determination nine hours 
before, I cursed myself for an old fool, 
who would all his life let go the bird in 
the hand and chase after the ten in the 
bush. 

With the insurance I could have ob- 
tained the machinery for a new mill on 
credit. Gambling again! What good was 
the twenty thousand dollars’ worth of 
beans, traded for the policy, if I could not move them 
out of the path of the fire raging just beyond the crest of 
the hills? Clutching at a straw of hope, I looked up. 
Against the ruddy sky the dark bulk of the houses on the 
ridge stood out sharply, black silhouettes on a background 
of red. Flames were not visible yet; but I did not deceive 
myself. No power on earth could stop the charge of the 
red brigade over the hill. San Francisco was doomed! 
Chin on breast, I sagged down into the chair 





New Troubles at Every Turn 


FTER a long, dreary hour the faint clanging of a loco- 
motive bell broke into the round of my self-reproaches. 
Suddenly alert, I sat up, listening. The clanging came 
nearer. Could it be Keeler with the empties? A wave 
of hope lifted me out of the chair, carried me to the 
tracks. Far up the line to the west I saw the headlight 
of the approaching engine; it stopped just beyond the 
end of the lumber-yard. Trembling lest it recede, I raced 
along the ties, stumbling, shouting. As I puffed up to the 
pilot the fireman stepped out of the black shadow of a box 
car on the siding, carrying a long-necked bottle in each 
hand. 

““Where’s Keeler and the empties?” I gasped, clutching 
at the running-board. 

“Say, you got one peach of a watchman!” chuckled the 
fireman. “Hear him snore? Gee, but he must’ve lapped 
it up! There’s four of ’em in that car, and what they didn’t 
do to them bettles with the fancy labels isn’t ——”” Angrily 
interrupting his flow of talk, I repeated my question. 
“Keeler? Oh, he and Clancy got scared an’ went home to 
the kids about three. Say, that bunch in ——” 


The Flames Were but a 
Biock and a Haif Away! 


The House Seemed to Have the Ague. 





“But the cars! Why the devil didn’t you bring the cars?” 

“Keep your shirt on, boss! This ain’t one of them 
mountain-climbing engines that go up Tamalpais. There’s 
ten tons of bricks piled up on the siding in front of the 
string you wanted. A wall caved inand blocked thetrack!” 

That piece of news failed to stagger me. Its effect had 
been discounted. No more twiddling of thumbs. This 
was not a bean deal on margin. I had the actual beans, 
It was up to me to move them to a safe place. Unlike 
the intangible forces of the grain pit, the brick pile was 
a very palpable foe. Market quotations could not be 
lifted by a little margin trader—but bricks might. I 
turned to the fireman. 

“See here, Bud, I just got to have those cars! There's 
a hundred dollars in it all for yourself if we get "em out, 
shove the beans into them and haul "em away! It’s worth 
trying. Let’s run up to the siding.” 

As the fireman leaned out of the window I hurled the 
bottles of wine far into the darkness. This was no time 
for refreshments. 

A jumbled pile of bricks covered the side track three 
feet deep for a distance of five yards. Bud obligingly 
assisted. Despite frantic, back-breaking haste, we cleared 
but half a yard in an hour. Through a depression in the 
black ridge I could see bright yellow flames where there 
had been a dull glow when we started at the task. 

“We can’t make it! Get back to the engine, Bud. 
Don’t you move a foot, though, until I get back. I'm 
going to get some help.” 

In the broad, open space of the newly made land round 
the gasworks at North Beach hundreds of refugees were 
camping; but among them there was none willing to pitch 
bricks. Though I begged and pleaded, wheedled and 


It Was Trembiing in Every Joint 
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bullied, my entreaties fell on deaf ears. 
As a last resort I approached the lieu- 
tenant in charge of a detachment of 
regulars, explaining thesituation to him, 
with proper emphasis on the importance 
of the bean as a filling article of food. 

“Can't help you, sir,” he replied 
courteously. ‘ Not one of my men can 
be spared from patrol duty.” 

“Captain, you misunderstand me. 
I don’t want your men to pitch bricks. 
I was thinking that these people here” —I 
indicated the campers—“‘will have to 
be fed tomorrow and the next day at 
public expense. Couldn't they earn 
their rations? Maybe if you would 
detail a squad to round up a bunch of 
those loafers—yes, loafers! I've begged 
them to work for good pay and they 
wouldn't turn a hand—and make them 
tackle that brick pile those beans could 
be saved!” 

The lieutenant frowned. 


The Unwilling Workers 


* OU are right, sir. I myself have 

discovered that these people will 
not work unless they are driven to it.” 
He raised his voice. ‘Sergeant, take six 
men, pick up about twenty civilians 
will that do, sir?” —I nodded—“and 
have them clear the railroad tracks at a point this gentle- 
man will show you. Hurry the job and report here after 
you're through.” 

I wrung the officer’s hand fervently and followed the 
sergeant—at a diplomatic distance—during the roundup. 
Brass buttons and guns had the desired effect. We marched 
the disgruntled bunch to the siding and stood guard while 
they worked. Over my shoulder I watched that gap in 
the ridge. What I saw made me kick hard at a man who 
tried to sneak away from the diminishing pile. — 

At dawn the ten cars reached the mill—and on top of 
the ridge, in plain sight, a big apartment house was blazing 
like a torch. Fugitives from the slope below trooped down 
the track toward the safe, open reaches of North Beach 
and the Presidio. 

The empties were lined up on the two spur tracks —five 
box cars and the gravel car on the first, the other four on 
the second track; planks were run into them; the doors 
of the warehouse stood open, and Bud—the price of the 
empties in his pocket—was brewing coffee and warming 
the immense kettle of beans cooked by the departed watch- 
man when I started off to renew my attack on the labor 
problem. Unemployed labor was abundant, but union 
wages and offers of double time proved futile. These were 
holidays in San Francisco. The town was on a fiery spree, 
drunk with the magnitude of its loss. While the big city’s 
stocks in the warehouses were crying for every wheel, for 
every pair of arms, hundreds of automobiles whizzed 
sightseeing parties up and down the streets; fifty thousand 
able-bodied men idled aimlessly over the hills. Work for 
wages while the greatest show of the century was running full 
blast? Not bya jugful! When a big stevedore—solicited 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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stride of an Olympian brushing past a feverish 

race of pigmies. Her pace was not laggard, 

yet there was something oddly deliberate about it, 
vaguely suggestive of a Venus Anadyomene push- 
ing thigh-deep through beryl waves. Her towering figure, 
for all its height and its fullness of line, suggested gentle- 
ness, the repose of assured power. She seemed indifferent 
to the puny world about her. The calm brow, as clear as 
milk, remained as serene as though it had been carved out 
of marble. The eyes of cerulean blue seemed to see noth- 
She moved on, as 


Si moved up the crowded avenue with the 


ing of the glances that followed her. 
impersonal as a biliowy cloud drifting past a whispering 
parliament of mountain pines, 

She made her way northward along Fifth Avenue in the 
direction of Central Park. And at about the same time 
Daubby Regan, more ceremonially designated as Michael 
d’Auvergne Regan, emerged from a ramshackle, sky-lighted 
top-floor room over a Fifty-Fourth Street garage, a room 
which he was wont to dignify as his “studio.” Thumb- 
tacking a sign in India ink for the greengrocer to leave 
the onions and carrots in the coalbox, he turned aimlessly 
eastward toward Fifth Avenue for his frugal hour or two of 
outdoor exercise. 

And it was just as he veered about into the wider 
estuary of the avenue that his eyes caught sight of the 
Venus Anadyomene moving so majestically northward. As 
he beheld that Olympian figure he stopped short. He even 
so far forgot himseif as to back inanely up against the gray 
wall of the University Club and stare after the calm-eyed 
blond goddess, stare after her as startled as though he had 
seen a meditative marble step from a Parthenon frieze. 

As he stood there, round-eyed, with his lean and nervous 
fingers tugging at the tiny scrap of an imperial that looked 
like a clay-daub on his chin, he made a figure strangely at 
variance with that of thewoman he was watching. Daubby 
Regan did not impart to the casual observer a sense of 
largeness, His face, under the wide-brimmed Boule Mich’ 
black hat, was thin and ascetic looking. His gaunt figure, 
so studiously foreigneered with its flowing artist’s tie and 
its loose-legged Latin-Quarter trousers and its pointed 
Parisian shoes, gave the impression of a quick and feverish 
energy that vuliurelike clawed eternally at the entrails of 
youth. Benevolent ladies of forty-five would have said 
that. his cooking needed looking into. Gracious ladies of 
half that age would have whispered that he had too much 
soul. And Daubby himeelf might have intimated that it 
was a mixture of both. 

But Michael d'Auvergne Regan was thinking of neither 
cooking nor elderly ladies as he gazed after the self- 
immured Juno passing on her way up the avenue. For 
Daubby had beheld a figure that took his breath away, 
that brought him up short, that fairly bowled him over. 
His soul leaped out at her like a lion at an antelope. 
His hungering vision encompassed her coloring, as it might 
encompass an April sunset over the Palisades, Then he 
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turned up the avenue and started after her furtively and 
avidly, like a furred and feral Hunger stalking its prey. 

Daubby loved beauty. To love beauty, he might have 
explained, was his business in life, for he was a poet by 
birth and an artist by training, in the teeth of the fact that 
he paid his studio rent creating “Ideal Heads” 
for the calendar trade. Sometimes, too, he drew 
slinky-limbed ladies for certain fashion maga- 
zines; and once or twice he had coaxed musical- 
comedy stars to sit for a portrait, in the fond hope 
that some one at some time might grow into an 
appreciation of the difference between Art and 
theater-lobby chromos. He loved beauty, did 
Daubby, but he abhorred prettiness—and the last 
musical-comedy lady had bluntly accused him of 
making her into a cat. It was pure beauty he 
loved. It thrilled his fiery Celtic soul. His “4 
awakened heart would trip-hammer over it like 4 
a riveter at work on a skyscraper’s ribs. In the 
presence of beauty his nerves would twitch like 
the nerves of a leashed terrier face to face with a 
street cat. 

And here, he told himself, was beauty, beauty 
of a kind that seemed new and yet immemorially 
old, It puzzled him. He could not altogether 
fathom the appeal of that calm and ample figure. 
Yet here he was following it, and conscious of nothing 
perfidious in his conduct! When the woman crossed the 
avenue to the east, Daubby crossed after her. At Sixtieth 
Street she turned west again and made her way toward the 
entrance of Central Park. Daubby did the same. 

Something about her still bewildered him. For all her 
suggestion of the classic, he could see how modern and 
modish she was, from the cut-steel buckles on the patent- 
leather shoes to the chestnut-colored double-skirt trimmed 
with ball buttons, and the cutaway coat with ivory revers 
and three-quarter sleeves. Daubby had drawn enough 
dressplates to know that apparel such as this was fashioned 
only in Paris. He even noticed that at the high waistline 
was pinned a bunch of violets as big as a cabbage. But 
about the entire figure was a sense of the Hellenic which 
he could not fathom. 

It was not until the goddess with the violets and the 
ivory-tinted revers passed under the Sherman statue that 
the truth of the whole thing flashed home to him. It was 
the stately bronze figure leading the war-worn horse that 
seemed to reach out a hand and brush the cobwebs from 
the dusky corners of memory. He suddenly realized of 
what that calmly striding woman reminded him. 

It was the Venus de Milo. He had been following the 
goddess of the Louvre turned into actual life. This woman 

moving so serenely through the soft afternoon 
light possessed the same divine and full-lined 
limbs, the same amplitude of bosom, the same 
calm fullness of lip and promise of strength. 
An aura of marmoreal peace seemed to sur- 
round her. She appeared as impersonal, as 
detached from reality, as that statue in the 
curtained and dusky rotunda to which he had 
so often, as a student, crept 
for an hour of wistful con- 
templation. 

Daubby could have caught 
up with her and fallen down 
and clasped her queenly 
knees. But that, he knew, 

would only get him into 
trouble. A park policeman 
would arrest him and a pre- 
siding magistrate would never 


“Yeu Can Go Back Where You Betong, and I'll Go Back Where I Belong!" 
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“You've Been 
Meeting My Husband Here Every Day for a Week" 


understand that it was meant as a—well, as a sort of 
reverent and quite respectable tribute to Art. So Daubby 
merely shadowed her. He merely dogged her steps, in a 
daze, bewildered by her bodily magnificence, her seemingly 
conscious power of bearing vast burdens. 

Then suddenly, as he followed her, he made a newer dis- 
covery. He found that he was not the only person engaged 
in that particular pursuit. Between him and his quarry he 
beheld a middle-aged man, an overdressed, wax-mustached, 
protuberant-eyed individual with a gardenia in his button- 
hole and a predacious insolence about his carriage. And 
it was plain to Daubby that the beast was actually annoy- 
ing the woman. The beast, in fact, was spasmodically 
quickening and retarding his steps, fluttering about her 
like a pouter-pigeon about an immobile caryatid. The 
sheer thought of it made Daubby’s blood boil. 

When he looked again he saw that the man with the 
gardenia had swung in closer beside her and was actually 
speaking to her. Daubby could see the momentary 
trouble in the serene eyes as they stared down at the man. 
He beheld the tranquillity of the rich mouth that was 
neither stern nor smiling. He noticed the mild, impersonal 
frown that for a second furrowed the forehead as smooth 
and white as a statue’s. Daubby saw that the intruder 
was still trying to speak to her. Then a sudden wave of 
fire swept through Daubby’s gaunt young body, and he 
started forward with all the rage of the Berserkers in 
his blood. 

Even as he did so the Venus with the violets stopped in 
mild wonder and gazed still again at her tormentor. 

“Look here, little one,” she said in her soft and full- 
throated contralto, ‘‘d’you want your nose tweaked—and 
tweaked hard?”’ 

But Daubby neither heard nor hesitated. The call of 
the feudal knight had engaged his soul; the propulsion of 
the crusader was beneath his flowing artist’s tie and his 
twitching nerves. He flung himself in between the mild- 
eyed Venus and the perfumed tormentor of unprotected 
beauty. 

“Did you dare to speak to this woman?” he demanded 
of the waxed mustache above the gardenia. 

The protuberant eyes above the waxed mustache 
regarded the newcomer with utter and unequivecal disgust. 

“Who are you?” he promptly inqvired. 

“Did you dare to speak to this woman?” repeated 
Daubby. And as he spoke he clutched the coat lapel 
whereor reposed the gardenia. 

The owner of the gardenia twisted sharply and indig- 
nantly about to shake off thatclutch. As he did so Daubby 
swung out with his right. It was a smashing blow. But 
the gentleman toward whom it was directed naturally 
enough saw it coming and, naturally enough, ducked and 
saved from demolition the nose that had already been 
threatened with a tweaking. He seemed, in fact, on the 
point of returning the blow with interest, having sized 
Daubby up as a studio-rat with the stamina of a school- 
girl, but the appearance of a mounted “‘ Canary,” cantering 
up the drive, caused him suddenly to change his mind. 
He straightened his hat, swung quickly about and walked 
away, rounding the first turn and disappearing behind 
a clump of syringa bushes. 
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It was then and then only that Daubby was fully con- 
scious of a gloved hand caressing his right arm and a slow 
and soft-noted contralto voice murmuring in his indignant 
ear: “Don’t hurt him! Please don’t hurt him!” 

Daubby turned and met the quiet gaze of the deep ceru- 
lean eyes. Then he straightened his tie, readjusted his 
Boule Mich’ felt hat, and ventured one glowering look back 
toward the quite unimpressed syringa bushes. Before he 
was altogether aware of the fact, he and the Venus with 
the violets were walking on again, side by side, deeper into 
the vernal quietness of the Park. 

“The brute!” cried Daubby, still short of breath and 
stippled with surface tingles. 

“Wouldn’t it jar you, the number o’ mashers that float 
around this town?” murmured the rich contralto at his 
side. He scarcely heard what she said. He was merely 
thinking it was the loveliest cream-and-velvet voice he had 
ever heard come out of a human throat. 

“The beast!” repeated Daubby. They were up as far 
as the Mall by this time, at the edge of the sheep pasture. 
He could see the afternoon sun on the thick gold of her 
heavily coiled hair. She made him think of Brunhild. 
She seemed like a Norse goddess pacing the sunlit ramparts 
of some world of legend. 

“T’m glad you didn’t soak that watery-eyed old thing!” 
she quietly announced. 

“Why?” he asked. It seemed like a dream, to have her 
there at his side, speaking without restraint, enduring his 
more intimate silences with- 
out self-consciousness. 

“Those Flossies never 
fuss me up any more,” she 
announced. She spoke in a 
tone of tranquilized resigna- 
tion. “I guess I’m getting 
used to them!” . 

“But to think of a man 
you don’t know daring to 
speak to you!” expostulated 


Carelessly Asked 


Daubby. “To think of a 
stranger trying ——” 
The wind went out of his 
sails. He had suddenly 
remembered that he himself 

had after a fashion followed 

her along the upper blocks 

of the avenue, and that he 

himself had not been over- 

formal in his initial manner j 

of address. ‘ia i 

“T guess I’m not refined 
to acknowledge it,”’ she went - 
on again in her slow and full- 
throated tones, “‘ but in this 
town I’m almost glad to get 
insulted now and then!” 

“Why?” asked Daubby, . 
wondering if Valhalla were : 
indeed the home of humility. 

The goddess from the 
other world gave an audible 
sigh. 

“Because this is sure 
Lonesome Town to me!”’ she 
acknowledged. 

Daubby’s volatile spirit 
clouded at the touch of wist- 
fulness in her voice. An hour 
ago and he would have pro- 
claimed it an overcrowded 
town, an over-taxing and 
over-fevered town, a town where man could neither com- 
mune with his own soul nor keep true to his own ideals. 

“Yes, it’s a lonely hole,” he lugubriously confessed. She 
turned and studied him with her calm and candid eyes. 

“You live here, I suppose?” she inquired. 

Daubby shook his dolorous head from side to side. 

“No,” he admitted, “it’s almost a strange place to me 
now. It’s no longer home after so many years abroad!” 

She smiled with slow triumph. 

“TI thought there was something Frenchy about that 
get-up of yours!” And again she sighed. “I’ve been over 
there myself—Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Vienna, Budapest! 
I’ve been in all those places; but I never liked them. It 
was too lonesome. It was worse than New York is now!” 

Daubby walked on in silent perplexity. Something 
about her was puzzling him. In her calm eyes seemed all 
the wisdom of the ages; yet when she spoke she seemed as 
simple as a child—and a child of the people. In her car- 
riage was the hauteur of the gods, yet in her voice there 
was none. She could be as direct with him, apparently, as 
one schoolboy with another. But he felt the presence of 
vast profundities, the shadow of many reservations, the 
austerity of a soul unwilling to divulge its deeper secrets. 

“Then you don’t live in New York either?” he finally 
ventured, hungering to know more about her, yet dreading 
to affront her with his unseemly curiosity. 
“No,” she admitted after a moment of silence. 


“I wish you did!” was his fervent cry. He waited, 
breathless, to see if she would resent that advance. 

“Why?” she asked him with directness. 

“Because you're” He hesitated. Then the truth 
came out, came out with a gulp, with the abandoned ardor 
of the artist that he was. ‘Because you're so beautiful!” 

She strode on for a moment without speaking. But the 
milky skin under the heavily oiled hair deepened into a 
delicate shell-pink. That change of color made her look 
suddenly young. It gave her a touch of girlishness 
strangely at variance with her amplitude of form. 

“Oh, cut out the con,” she implored in her soft con- 
tralto. The words were commonplace enough; it was only 
the voice, the deep and golden voice, that seemed to give 
them distinction, to translate them out of the everyday 
vernacular which, oddly enough, had once seemed wholly 
abhorrent to the esthetic Daubby. 

“But you are beautiful,” he persisted. “‘You made a 
sort of ache sweep through me the first time I saw you. 
From that first moment I knew ——” 

“When'd you first see me?” she interrupted. 

Daubby hesitated. He had quite forgotten how thin was 
the ice on which he was so raptly skating. 

“T saw you in the Park here when that beast tried to 
speak to you,” he equivocated. Her sigh of relief did not 
escape him. It must have been joy in the discovery, he felt, 
that he had not been following her, and his stubborn sense 
of honesty almost compelled him to confess everything. 


“Who's the Greek Guy?" She 
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But dissimulation won the day: there was, he knew, too 
much at stake for him to take any chances with her. 

They were in the Ramble by this time, wandering on 
along the narrow winding paths. Above them, in the 
thick-budded trees, birds were chirping and fluting and 
going blithely about the solemn business of homemaking. 
Above the softening treetops again arched a beseeching 
sky of Aprilian blue. Daubby knew only one blue more 
provocative, more capable of awakening the imaginative 
latencies of his disquieted soul. And that was the blue of 
the eyes into which he found himself gazing. 

“You see, I’m an artist,” he began, feeling the desperate 
need of extenuating his abrupt intrusion into her life. 

“What line?” she asked. And her eyes became more 
studious as she noticed his hesitation. 

“Why, just an artist,” he tried to explain. 

“You mean you paint things?” she said with sudden 
enlightenment. 

“T try to,” he confessed. 

He was perplexed by the look of trouble that settled on 
her face. She walked on in silence, as though disturbed at 
the new knowledge of his calling. 

“It’s fine to have something to keep you busy,” she 
finally said with a sigh. 

“Haven't you?” he asked. 

She shook her head from side to side. 

“That's why I come to the Park every day.” 


“Every day?” he inquired. She nodded her head in 
affirmation. He found courage enough to ask: “I wonder 
if I'll ever see you again?” 

“Would you like to?” she inquired after one calm and 
not antagonistic look of appraisal. 

“Very much,” he replied, keeping his eagerness in leash 
only by an effort. 

“Then what's to stop us?” she asked with her ingenuous 
and boylike directness. 

“Yes, what's to stop us?” echoed Daubby. He knew of 
nothing, he inwardly contended. No, there was nothing, 
he reassured himself, at least nothing except the fact that 
Miss Roselle Marriet was still on earth. Roselle was the 
swarthy-skinned and ardent-eyed artist’s model who of 
late had been causing Daubby certain vague apprehen- 
sions. She had done more than pose for a few of his 
magazine covers and calendar heads. She had adroitly 
extended her activities to the overhauling of Daubby’s 
meager wardrobe, to the concoction of a luncheon or two 
when the pdsing hour was past. Daubby had been con- 
scious of certain vague tentacles weaving themselves about 
him with the beginning of those ingratiating attentions. 
They had seemed so vague, in fact, that to throw them off 
would have been like fighting a cobweb. Yet the shadow 
of Roselle fell across that sunlit April afternoon. It lay like 
a tiny cloud on the perfect arch of his happiness. 

“But I don’t even know your name,” the Norse goddess 
at his side was saying in her golden contralto. 

“And I don’t know yours,” 
lamented Daubby. He 
caught the echo of her slow 
gurgle of laughter. 

“It’s Claire,” she said. 

“Claire!” he repeated. 
“Claire! That's the love- 
liest name in all the world.” 

“Ts it?” 

“ Shelley once said it was.” 

“Who's Shelley?” 

“Shelley was a poet,” ex- 
plained Daubby, looking at 
the ground. Then he turned 
to her hesitatingly. “But, 
you see, I—I couldn't call 
you that—not yet!" 

His scruples seemed to 
puzzle her. 

“Would you like Mlle. 
Trudaine better?” asked 
she at last. And it was 
Daubby’s turn to look 
puzzled. 

“Are you French?” he 
demanded. 

“French?” she echoed. 
“I should say not! My 
mother was Dublin Irish, 
and my father was a Donegal 
man. Hisname was McCool. 
But I tried to learn French 
when I was over there in 
Paris. I'd give an arm to be 
able to speak that language 
o’ theirs!” 

The lovely wistfulness of 
her voice sent a tingle 
through Daubby’s respon- 
sive body. 

“Why couldn’t I teach 
you?” he cried. Again he 
caught the echo of her sigh. 

“T guess French wouldn’t do me much good, rusticating 
up on a grape farm,” she lamented. 

“Whose grape farm?” he audaciously asked. His 
quick imagination was already picturing her as Ceres, as 
the goddess of harvests wandering about vine-clad hills. 
She was no longer Venus, but Ceres. 

“T've got forty acres of Catawbas and Concords up in 
the Niagara district,” she announced. “] have to be up 
there pretty soon.” 

“Why?” asked Daubby. 

“Oh, I’m building a cobblestone bungalow on the lake 
front up there! That won't give me much time for 
French this summer, I guess!” She swung about in the 
Ramble and started southward again. Daubby followed 
in silence at her side. “ You haven't told me yet what your 
name is,”” she reminded him. 

“My name’s Michael d'Auvergne Regan. But what 
difference does thatmakenow? I shan’t beable tosee you!" 

“I'll be here all April,” exclaimed Mile. Trudaine. 
“ And you come to the Park, don’t you?” 

“Every day,” promptly announced Daubby. Then he 
hesitated, weighed down by his burden of bewilderment. 
““Won't—won't you tell me a little about yourself?” 

He was conscious of the veiled look that came into the 
habitually candid and uncompromising eyes. She was 
striding on now, more hurriedly than before. 

“You tell me about yourself,” she evaded. 











“ There’s so, little to tell,” he protested. But before he 
quite realized it he was delving into his past, recounting 
how he nearly starved in Paris, how he failed to get a foot- 
ing in London, how even in New York he had to do so many 
potboilers, and how hard is the path of the unrecognized 
painter. He told her how he wanted to get away from the 
city, and even ventured into a confession of the canvases 
he intended to work out and the career that he some day 
knew would be his. 

Her face, as she listened, became clouded with a vague 
trouble. “ You must know so much!” she mourned. 

“Il only want to know you!” he replied. Then he found 
the courage to add: ‘So tell me about yourself.” 

She stopped at the Park entranceand gazed meditatively 
up at one of the palatial hotels. 

“f lived there at first,” she said, nodding her head 
toward the huge hostelry; “but it was too lonesome. 
I just had to beat it!” 

“You should never be loresome!” he declared. But she 
ignored that declaration as they started on again, down 
the shimmering cafion of Fifth Avenue, golden with the 
dust of the early April twilight. 

“Do you know, Ilike you!” she said in a tone of 
sudden conviction. And it was Daubby’s turn to become 
shell-pink about the ears. 

“I adore you!” cried back that reckless and rapturous 
roan. Never had Fifth Avenue seemed more like a road 
leading into fairyland, and never had April light cast a 
softer tone across mere brick and steel and cement. 

“Honestly?” she was asking him. 

“You're the most beautiful thing I ever saw in all my 
life,” he solemnly avowed. 

** Please don’t con!” she wistfully implored. 

He winced at the word, but one glimpse of the Venus 
Anadyomene’s face made him forget it. 

“T mean it!” he passionately protested. 

“You're a nice boy!” she sighed. 

“I'm older than you are!”’ he contended. 

“How old?” she asked. 

“I'm nearly twenty-eight.” 

She regarded him with her solemn smile. 

“Well,” she contended, “I’m bigger!” 

And his heart went down, like an express elevator, at the 
sudden discovery that she did indeed overtop him by at 
least two inches. There was, to him, something humili- 
ating in that discovery. It wounded his sensitive masculine 
soul to think of himself as being the weaker vessel. 

*‘Didn’t you say this was your corner?” she was asking, 
for they had come to Fifty-Fourth Street. 

“You don’t want me to go any farther?” he dolorously 
inquired, quick to catch the valedictory tone in her 
question. Yet the very mysteriousness of it all 
appealed to some latent dramatic instinct in him. 

“T'll look for you in the Mall at four tomorrow,’ 
she said as she held out her white-gloved hand to 
him. He stood staring into the serene cerulean eyes, 
scarcely conscious of her handclasp. 

He stood staring after her as she strode on down 
the avenue. Then he turned westward along the 
twilit side-street, treading the pavement as detached 
as a sleepwalker, with the million-noted music of the 
evening city in his ears and the inarticulate fever of 
spring in his heart. And back in his studio that night 
he tried to draw her head from memory. In these 
rapt efforts he wasted much paper and charcoal. But 
over the last profile, at midnight, he only shook his 
own sadly dissatisfied head. 

It was Roselle Marriet, coming in the next morn- 
ing to pose for one of the slink-limbed fashion-plates, 
who studied the charcoal sketch. She did so with 
narrowing eyes and a slightly disdainful lip. 

“Who's the Greek guy?” she carelessly asked as 
she shook out her borrowed skirt of crépe-de-chine 
and assumed that pose of studied artlessness known to the 
fashion editor as “the ingénue slump.” But Daubby, as 
he set to work, remained silent on the subject. 


When Venus Anadyomene, otherwise known as Mlle. 
Claire Trudaine McCool, left Daubby at the corner of 
Fifty-Fourth Street, she continued on her way down the 
avenue until she came to Forty-Sixth Street. There she 
turned westward and entered an apartment hotel, calmly 
receiving her key from an obsequious desk clerk and as 
calmly stepping into the elevator which awaited her. But 
she sighed audibly as she unlocked her door and stepped 
into the three-roomed suite beyond the walls of which a 
vaudeville team could be heard rehearsing a new Tango 
Rag. For the first time, oddly enough, the rooms seemed 
cramped and tawdry to her. She sighed again as she 
unpinned her hat and pulled off her gloves. Then, taking 
out a ring of keys, she crossed the room to a large wicker 
hamper bound with heavy sole-leather. She unlocked the 
padlock that held the lid of this hamper shut and tapped 
on one corner of it with her fingertips. Then she sat down 
in front of the piano, staring with abstracted and unseeing 
eyes at the hamper top. 

As she sat there in that half-idle and expectant attitude 
the lid of the hamper lifted a little, and in the narrow 
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opening appeared a flat and arrow-shaped head in which 
were set two small and lidless eyes as bright as rubies. 

This head advanced itself slowly through the aperture. 
Then up over the edge of the hamper flowed, with a small 
metallic rustling not unlike the swish of silk, a mottled 
brown body as round as an elephant’s trunk. Along the 
undulatory back ran a series of darker quadrangular spots 
separated from the small spots along the flanks by a pair of 
light-colored lateral lines. And as that sinuous and unhur- 
rying body slid over the edge of the basket it seemed to be 
an endless one, three times the length of the woman who 
sat staring at it with such abstracted eyes. As it vermicu- 
lated slowly in under the shadow of the piano it fell into 
lines as graceful as the lines of a languid ground-swell. 
‘There was no sound now as it moved, for the friction of its 
scalelike armature was deadened by the floor rug. Yet it 
continued to flow like a huge twining shadow about the 
shadowy room, until the woman called out sharply: 
“Chang!” and rapped on the piano top with a hatpin 
which she still held in her hand. 

Slowly the undulating shadow advanced toward her feet. 
“He'll hate you, Chang!”’ she said with sudden conviction. 
Men always had hated Chang, she remembered. Life, for 
that misunderstood animal, was one organized array of 
hostility. She was Chang’s only friend. 

For over two years now she had fed him and protected 
him. In chilly hotels she had made him comfortable with 
her own hot-water 
bottle. Instrange 
cities she had 
searched for the 
tempting bit 
which constituted 
his monthly meal. 
She had even 
taught him a new 
trick or two, and 
had wheedled him 
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out of his fits of ill-temper after rough usage at the hands 
of expressmen serenely unconscious of the nature of the 
package they were so energetically embracing. 

Chang, in turn, had done his share in the protecting of 
Mlle. Claire Trudaine. For two years, in Cooney’s Mam- 
moth Circus, he had draped himself about that Junoesque 
form and had gone patiently through his tricks, and had 
heen duly gasped at by both the bucolic American audience 
and the sophisticated European citizen. 

And when Mlle. Trudaine’s only brother had died and 
left her nearly thirty thousand dollars’ worth of Seattle 
suburban property, to say nothing of an abandoned grape 
farm in the East, she had purchased Chang from a disin- 
tegrating Cooney management and returned to America 
intent on securing a speaking acquaintance with the finer 
issues of life. 

But even in the pursuit of these finer issues there had 
been unlooked-for difficulties. The rotund German music- 
master, who three times a week came to teach Mlle. 
Trudaine the art of piano playing, made vigorous amatory 
advances which she was at a loss to repel. She solved the 
problem by leaving Chang under the piano. When, at the 
beginning of the lesson, that rotund German deliberately 
let his hand rest on the Venus Anadyomene’s shoulder, she 
merely tapped quickly on one of the keys. At the first 
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sound of that vibration Chang writhed noiselessly up 
between the wall and the piano back, surmounted the 
instrument as noiselessly as a shadow might, and thrust a 
nose darting forked lightning close to the nose of the 
startled musician. 

That musician, in fact, had fled from the room and the 
neighborhood, with his teeth chattering and without so 
much as waiting for his hat. 

There had also been a decrepit old millionaire, who had 
spotted the Venus Anadyomene on the avenue and had 
followed the indignant Mlle. Trudaine to her apartment. 
His passionate offers were cut short by the timely advent 
of Chang, who sent that millionaire gibbering and squeak- 
ing to his limousine. 

There had been other pursuers, as every lovely woman 
alone in a great city knows there must be, but in each case 
Chang had been the deus ex machina. There had even 
been a burglar, who had tiptoed in from the fire-escape and 
swung a flashlight about Mile. Trudaine’s sitting room in 
search for her jewels—-for Mlle. Trudaine, like the rest 
of her profession, had once firmly believed that money 
invested in diamonds was better than money in a mere 
bank. This burglar was busy prying open certain writing- 
desk drawers when the owner of the apartment sufficiently 
recovered her presence of mind to release Chang from his 
hamper. That burglarious intruder was reaching in for 
what seemed the frugal savings of a winter’s work, when 
he heard a slight rustling sound at his feet. Toward 
this sound he promptly directed his flashlight. His 
initial giggle of pure hysteria turned into a sudden 
throaty groan of terror. Then he began to clamber 
madly over furniture. He even made frenzied and 
futile efforts to scale the walls. When the owner of 
the apartment switched on the electric light she found 
the burglar, with wide-staring eyes, hanging to the 
ring of the shower appliance in her bathroom. 

“For th’ love o’ Gawd, lady,” he tremulously 
implored her, “‘gitta cop! Git me outo’ here! Gitta 
cop, lady, t’ help me away somewhere!” 

So Mlle. Trudaine had her reasons for being loyal 
to Chang, though she had long since learned not to 
expect an echo of this affection from her friends. 
There was Yvonne MacNulty, for instance, from 
whom for months she had so carefully guarded the 
secret of Chang’s existence. Week after week the 
garrulous Yvonne had sat eying that strange-looking 
hamper bound with sole-leather. Yet one afternoon 
when Mlle. Trudaine was in her bedroom, trying on 
a new importation straight from Paris, and the 
padlock was not on the hamper, Yvonne had crept 
stealthily over and quietly lifted the lid. Chang had 
lifted his head at the same moment that Yvonne had 
lifted that lid, with the result that a transfixed 
young lady found herself staring into the face of an 
eighteen-foot South American boa-constrictor, coiled 
up like a bolt of metal-spangled brown velvet. 

Yvonne had gurgled a little as she went over, and 
Mille. Trudaine had poured much ice water on a new 
crépe-meteor gown and incidentally on Yvonne, 
before the latter came out of her faint. 

From that day forward Yvonne's fixed aversion 
for Chang preyed on his owner’s mind. For Yvonne, 
more than any one else in the world, had been help- 
ing Mile. Trudaine toward the higher and better 
things in life. These things, it is true, invariably 
assumed the form of apparel, for Yvonne had risen from 
cloak-model to assistant designer in a Fifth Avenue 
millinery establishment, and in the figure of Mlle. Claire 
McCool she found something as evocative of effort as is 
the purest of new-quarried marble to the seulptor. And 
even as a cloak-model, Yvonne's word had invariably been 
le dernier cri in the world of fashion. 

“T c’d make yuh a queen, wit’ that figger o’ yours!” 
Yvonne had declared, turning her Venus Anadyomene 
friend about as though she were a manikin. “Yuh jus’ 
wait an’ see! I'll make yuh wake that swell bunch up! 
An’ yuh’ve got the skin too! An’ I must say your voice 
is reefined! Now wit’ me it’s dif’rent—I’ll always have 
to talk like a mutt! An’ when I breeze into a swell joint 
wit’ a buyer who's blowing hisself I jus’ have to go dumb! 
Say, goil, if yuh could git some highbrow to hand yuh over 
a bunch o’ heavy readin’, to pack your bean up wit’ idears, 
high-toned idears, yuh’d have them upper East-Siders 
lashed to the spinnaxer-string!” 

So Yvonne proceeded to equip the docile Mlle. Trudaine, 
not only securing raiment at trade discount but also carry- 
ing to her friend the latest cry in what she denominated 
“Fift’ Avenoo form.” 

“Yuh gotta can all them stones, dearie,”” was Yvonne's 
inexorable dictum as she knelt before Mlle. Trudaine, fitting 
the latter into a gown of white velvet and unspotted ermine. 
She continued to talk as she pinned and patted and tugged 
and inspected and drew back toadmire. ‘“ Yuh gotta work 
on what your lines happen to be. An’ yuh suréare classic. 
That means yuh’ve gotta git simple. Strip down on the 
jools! Cut out them red-plush chest pertectors! An’ them 
earrin’s is all right for the three-a-day secund-raters, dearie, 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Business Side of the Church 


The Country Church—By James H. Collins 


church problem; it comes very near being the biggest 
part of it as well as a separate problem in itself. For 

about three churches out of every fourin the United States 
are in communities of twenty-five hundred people or less, 
and therefore are classed as country churches. And the 
country church is facing difficulties distinctly its own. 
Men successful in putting a city church on its feet have 
tried to apply the same methods to some little meeting- 
house in a farming district, only to meet with failure. 

From country churches come the same familiar com- 
plaints of decreased membership, dwindling attendance, 
slackening organization, indifference, debt. Young peo- 
ple no longer go to church, it is said, but prefer dancing, 
cards and moving pictures. The church roof leaks. The 
parsonage is falling to pieces. As for the country parson, 
a most ordinary statement of his wrongs reads like a list 
of grievances in a labor dispute. His salary will not 
support his family. He cannot collect half of what is 
due him. He has to preach in two or three churches to 
piece out a living. He is worried by debt and the future. 

It is said that when tangles of this sort definitely come 
before the public as a problem, they are already in a fair 
way to be straightened out. This is true in the case of 
the country church. It has reached a pretty low level 
of adversity; but at the same time the people interested 
in building up the country church now understand fairly 
well what is the matter with it and what must be done 
to bring about better conditions. Here and there they 
are applying new methods successfully. From now on 
thestory of the country church is likely to be one of steady 
progress back uphill, with the prospect that it will ulti- 
mately reach higher levels of usefulness and prosperity 
than were known in the past. The country church has 
not been alone in its course downhill. Its present trou- 
bles are those of the countryside generally, the result of 
changing conditions of country life. 


Tie country church is not merely part of the general 


Parish, Pulpit and Preacher 


ARM machinery has made less work in the country, and 

therefore has sent young people to the towns and cities. 
Speculation in farmland has often turned the farmer into 
a promoter and a wanderer, and the rising cost of farmland, 
due largely to specula- 
tion, has brought more 
tenant farmers into 
the neighborhood. All 
over the countryside 
people are restless and 
seem to have less solid 
interest in theeommu- 
nities where they live 
than was formerly the 
case. The trolley and 
automobile make it 
easier for country peo- 
ple to get to the towns 
where amusements are 
moreattractive. More 
attractive amuse- 
ments have been 
brought into the coun- 
try. Finally, the eco- 
nomic basis of farming 
has proved to be an 
obstacle to church 
development. For de- 
spite the rosy pictures 
of farm profits, drawn 
; for rewspaper readers 
in cities, the farmer's 
actual margin is usu- 
ally very slender, and 
subject to far more 
elements of chance than the profits of the merchant or man- 
ufacturer, or even of the man who is on salary or wages. 
Allow for the fact that there are probably two or three 
churches of different denominations in a rural community 
that could be better served by one, and then the difficulties 
facing the man who undertakes to put new energy into a 
country church are obvious. 

Yet they are not so-great as might be imagined. Just 
as soon as one of those churches begins giving real value it 
is fairly certain to win support. Suppose a country church 
of this kind were taken in hand by a man with experience 
in business management. His first step would probably 
be to look over the neighborhood and see what sort of 
people lived there and what they were doing, just as the 
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man building up a neglected city church begins with a 
house-to-house survey. And in the country, just as in the 
city, it would be found that the people who do not come to 
church are providing for themselves most of the things 
that a church ought to provide—even religion! For lodges 
and fraternal orders are usually strong in the country, and 
they meet spiritual needs for a good many people who find 
church a dull place. 

Self-education is being provided through the Grange 
and similar organizations, the public school is a center of 
activities for the youngsters. People are making a social 
life, and devising amusements, and following the natural 
inclinations of civilized beings. He sees that the people in 
the community, instead of doing useless and unnecessary 
things, are busy along typical church lines, and that a 
broad, live church ought to do for them far better many 
of the things they are doing for themselves. 

Taking stock of the church, he will probably discover 
that it has fallen out of touch with the neighborhood chiefly 
because the members in charge do not know what to do. 
Perhaps the trustees are elderly men, who hold the idea 
that the church is a place to open up for worship on Sunday 
and keep closed the rest of the week. Perhaps debt has 
led to decay, discouragement, desertion. Sometimes a local 
rich man dominates the church for advancing his own per- 
sonal glory. Whatever the difficulty, however, it is never 
due to anything but lack of skillful, sympathetic business 
management. 

Until recently the usual way of going to work to build 
up a neglected church was to look round for a new parson. 
Much criticism has been leveled at the country parson by 
people who have not lately shaken hands with him. He 
is charged with driving the congregation out of church by 
pulpit-pounding, hell-fire preaching and dogmatism gen- 
erally. He is pictured either as a broken-down old gentle- 
man who has been discarded by the city churches, or as a 
callow youngster fresh from the theological seminary, try- 
ing his ’prentice hand on a country congregation and using 
it merely as a stepping-stone to a snug city pulpit. 

But styles in parsons have changed lately. The long- 
distance critic of church affairs remembers the country 
minister of his boyhood, a solemn servant of the Lord, 
with his black clothes, white choker tie and deep tremolo 
voice, who acted as if every place were church and every 
day Sunday. That style of parson has been widely retired, 
even in the country, and if the critic will take the trouble 
te get acquainted with some of the present-day parsons 
he will find that they are a thoroughly capable lot of 
men, tolerant, human and anxious to be in touch with the 
every-day interests of every-day people. 

The real country parson nowadays is often a young man 
who likes to live in the country and does not aspire to a 
city charge at all. Perhaps he was a country boy to start 
with, or else the longing for country life came to him in the 
city, as it is coming to so many townpeople. Very likely 


he put himself through college by his own industry and 
was active in sports and fraternities there, and developed 
a strong practical interest in sociology and social work. 
This kind of country parson keeps track of developments 
in farming, mixes a little in politics on the progressive 
side, works to advance any good scheme for neighbor- 
hood improvement and, if local issues are coming up in 
the state legislature, will probably board a train, go to the 
capital, and give the neighbors the benefit of his ability 
as a speaker before the committee. Such parsons are 
becoming more and more common in country districta, 
and whatever may be the matter with the country church 
it is clearly not the fault of these men. 

Ina certain New England village lived a young farmer. 
He had a fine farm, a college education and a happy 
home, except for one element of discord. He was a dipso- 
maniac. For several generations his forefathers steeped 
themselves in New England religion and New England 
rum, and the rum “took,” as the neighbors put it. From 
time to time that young man had a fearful fight with 
himself. 

One night the village minister came home after a week's 
absence. His wife met him and reported that this young 
fellow had been drinking three days. For two years he 
had not touched alcohol. The minister is a young fellow, 
too, of the new school. He went to the farmer’s house at 
once. The latter opened the door, half drunk and defiant. 

“Well, what do you want?” he growled. “If you've 
come to pray with me, get out. I don’t want any praying 
or preaching.” 

“Get a pencil and some paper,”’ said the parson; “I 
want you to do some figuring. Put down 365 and mul- 
tiply by 2. How much does that make—730, isn’t it? 
Well, that’s your good average—the number of days 

you've kept straight. Now put down 730 and add 
8 days. That makes 733, doesn't it? Seven hundred and 
thirty sober days against three! Man, I’ve come here 
to tell you that that’s splendid! Why, not one man in 
a thousand could show such a record! I don't want 
to pray with you, but I do want to help you keep up your 
average.” 

The farmer turned over all the whisky he had on hand 
and the parson broke the bottles. He hasn't done anything 
to cut down his good average since, and it now tots up 
more than five years. 


A Young Parson of the Right Sort 


N ANOTHER case word came from a little hil! village 

that a man had gone down while swimming in a danger- 
ous hole where a swift current was fed by icy springs. The 
village parson, a young chap, was on the scene at the heels of 
the village doctor, and when he heard that nobody had suc- 
ceeded in getting the swimmer out by grappling, he stripped 
and went in for him—and he got him. The man was dead, 
but he got him nevertheless. There ia considerable mate- 
rial of that sort in the country pulpit today, and there 
is more of it coming. The layman who sets out to build 
up a country church will hardly find that style of parson a 
hindrance. 


Continued on Page 85 
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“STICTUI IT ”—By Frederick S. Greene 


in every way unusual as such journeys go, lasting a 

full twelve months and covering the better part of the 
United States and Canada. In every city and village 
visited during those golden days it was the house which 
had first claimed attention; and after the house, running 
a close second, eame old mahogany. 

In leoking back over the years since that happy jour- 
ney's end, it seems prophetic that these two young people 
should have inspected so critically the Colonial cottages 
of New England, the French dwell- 
ings of New Orleans, the old man- 


Tins wedding trip had come to an end. It had been 


**Why should we pass all our days here in an apartment, 
paying out money for rent when that same money might 
just as well be going toward owning our own home in the 
country?” 

“It hardly seems possible!” replied Gray Eyes. “In the 
first place, we have no money with which to make a start 
toward actually owning a house; but of course we might 
rent a cottage in some suburb—if you think you could like 
that.” In which seemingly innocent and entirely sensible 
remark she touched two tender, vitally important points. 


“And it shall be on Long Island; and it shall be on that 
particular point we visited today,”’ said the Engineer. 

“Don’t you think, dear, that, as that point is three 
miles from the station and the walking is bad in winter, 
we had better get nearer the railroad?” said wise Gray Eyes. 


Mark well the date and the presumption. It was in 
early April, in the year of our Lord 1901, that, with an 
income of a hundred and eighty-five dollars a month— note 
small rise in salary—a three-thousand-dollar debt, and 
all available assets inventoried as a 
few pieces of good mahogany and 





sions of Virginia, admiring simple 
lines, noting the goodness of propor- 
tion; even locking carefully into 
detail of trim and molding about 
quaint and often beautiful door- 
ways. Neither was expecially inter- 
ested in architecture—in truth, they 
knew very little about even its pri- 
mary laws; and at that time their 
utmost ambition was to rent a four- 
room, possibly a five-room, flat 
somewhere in the Big Town. But 
so it went—from place to place, the 
exterior of the house and sometimes 
its more interesting interior; and 
always the house was paramount in 
interest. 

It would surely seem that two 
young people, who had just one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month, would 
be thoroughly contented with an 
apartment in the city of New York 
near Riverside Drive, from the front 
windows of which a clear view of 
the river could be had! And when I 
add that this apartment contained 
four rooms and one “ almost-room,” 
and the neatest of tiled baths, you 
will see how well this pair had done 
for themselves. 

The mania for table d’hétites 
which so invariably attacks all 








several old portraits, the Engineer 
ennounced that they should have a 
home of their own in the really-truly 
country, near the shores of Long 
Island Sound, within the twenty- 
mile radius of the Thirty-fourth 
Street Ferry. And as if that were 
not enough, he selected a particular 
point which for the most part was 
owned by people who, a certain vo- 
ciferous lawyer of chameleon poli- 
tics recentiy declared, ‘‘ counted 
their millions by the score.” 

The next Sunday found the two 
enthusiastic home-seekers on a Long 
Island train, bound for the nearest 
station to theirselected point. They 
had determined upon a practical in- 
vestigation—to look carefully over 
the land; and above all else to see 
if those three miles could be accom- 
plished either on foot or bicycle. 

The road from the village station 
at that time ran through fields more 
or less under cultivation, outskirts 
of the fishing and oyster settlement 
nearest their point. The village 
proper was of the usual North Shore 
type, with here and there a quaint, 
old-fashioned cottage stared out of 
countenance by a more pretentious 
but less attractive residence. 








young couples coming to New York, 
passed them by unseathed. The 
Engineer had seen it all before he had met the girl with the 
gray eyes; and as for her, she was far too sensible to think 
even for a moment that a sixty-cent dinner, with wine, 
eaten in a rather dirty room, surrounded by real foreigners 
who occupied themselves during daylight hours in depart- 
ment stores, was either dipping into Bohemia or seeing 
real life. 

So, for the most part, they dined sanely at home and 
lived the usual bromidie lives of the other cave-dwellers 
who inhabit New York apartments, and were very, very 
happy. 

And yet, by the end of the first year, the imposing 
entrance to that apartment house, with its near-marble 
columns, had lost some of its glamour, and a vague spirit 
of unrest possessed the soul of the Engineer. 

He did not assent at all gracefully to the rise in rent 
demanded by the landlord when their first twelve months 
as tenants had expired, In the early spring of their second 
year the former satisfied feeling regarding that apartment 
had all but departed, being tumbled about and partly 
buried by the billows of a longing for the country—that 
longing which must come to every normal human when 
Nature begins to stir in April. 


Gambling to Buy a Home 


HE climax was reached when some friends in West- 
chester asked the cliff-dwellers to spend the week-end in 
the country. It might not have come to the breaking point 
from this particular visit alone, for these friends lived in 
one of the fashionable suburbs; but on Sunday a trip 
across the Sound was proposed to mutual friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Goodheart, who had a farm at Pebble Point, 
Long Island. Then ended forever all joy in apartment life! 
After the rolling hills of the North Shore, with stretches 
of rich green meadow land here and there, and wonderful 
trees growing down to the very water's edge, how mean and 
cheap and dowdy seemed the artificial entrance to their 
artificial home! How stale the air of that entrance! How 
much staler the air within the elevator shaft! Never before 
had so many variegated smells of noisy cooking ascended the 
light-shaft. All the world was out of tune; even the river- 
view palled, and its commercial aspects stood out in glaring 
prominence. 
And so it came to pass that after their Sunday night 
supper the Engineer spoke: 





The Real Stairway Was to Have a Smati, Round Mahogany Rail With Spindling Banisters 


“Neither of us, Gray Eyes, could stand a suburb. No; 
it must be the country or nothing, and our own home at 
that. Weshall break away from this apartment game if it 
requires a surgical operation.” 

Thus was the first tender spot, the man’s hatred of subur- 
ban life, disposed of. But the other was a harder and more 
serious obstacle. She had said: ‘‘We have no money with 
which to make a start.” At the time of their wedding they 
owned an even round thousand dellars, which they called 
their don’t-worry fund; and this rested comfortably in a 
savings bank, drawing the sure, slow four per cent. 

In those days money was easy—one could not pick up 
a paper without reading of this or that prominent man 
who, had just made a million or two in this or that stock. 
The Engineer was familiar with every form of gambling 
and, being an engineer, knew something of mathematics; 
and this combined knowledge had led to some figuring, 
which showed that, beyond any possibility of doubt, the 
percentage against the man who attempted to play stocks 
in Wall Street was stronger than that of any other game 
of chance. His careful figures had proved that roulette, 
even with the zero and double zero, was better; that faro 
was positively mild, and that betting on a horse-race was as 
gentle asa Sunday-school picnic compared with Wall Street. 

So he had shaken his wise head and stayed out of the 
game—at least he had done as so many other lambs before 
him, stayed cut until just the wrong moment, and then 
decided to take a little nibble at twelve shares of Republic 
Steel Preferred, fondly known on the Street as Big Rebecca. 
It was the old story, only more so. Rebecca advanced 
a few points—easy money. This stock he owned out- 
right; so he placed it with his broker as margin on one 
hundred shares of Steel Common at forty-four. This was 
on a bright morning at about eleven by the clock. By the 
close of the market Steel Common sold for forty-one, and 
from this figure it dropped, with an occasional flutter of 
resistance, to about nine dollars a share. The Engineer 
would not take a loss, and through the kindness of a friend 
his stock was carried for him even through that depress- 
ing nine figure. But to this friend, on that night after 
their trip to the country, the Engineer owed something 
over three thousand dollars. 

He heard, through the brown study into which thoughts 
of that borrowed three thousand had sunk him, the calm, 
sure tones of Gray Eyes: “Well, dear, if you really want a 
home in the country, I believe we shall have it sometime.” 


To the right of the bay, and far, 
very far away it seemed to the 
seekers, lay the promised land, their point—the one spot in 
all this wide earth on which they had set their hearts upon 
building that home. 

Bravely down the long, white, hot road they trudged, 
past several fine old houses of the Dutch Colonial type, 
before one of which at least ten precious minutes were lost 
in admiration of its splendid hand-carved doorway. Then 
on again, past a lovely millpond, with its old tidal mill 
crumbling into decay, its ancient millwheel forever still; 
a few steps farther another pond and another mill—this 
one in utter ruins, with but a stray wooden cogwheel lying 
here and there to show that this fallen heap of beams and 
boards had once been a mill. 


Pebble Point and Its Problems 


HE seekers had already tramped two miles and were 

beginning to feel the first signs of fatigue, with Pebble 
Point not yet in sight. Old mills and quaint doorways 
must not take up so much time if the promised land was to 
be reached and the return train caught. 

Half a mile farther the road plunged into deep woods, 
which ended at the top of a high hill; here the road forked, 
and the seekers took the wrong turning. Half an hour later 
time forced them to retrace their steps, very disheartened 
by the long walk and the misadventure that had prevented 
a view of the point. Back at the station, this feeling had 
become double first cousin to*discouragement. The point 
was too remote, the village too near, and the land high in 
price. 

The return trip was made almost in silence. Neither 
sparkling wit nor good cheer was served with the dinner 
that evening. The Engineer thought deeply as his cigar 
burned down, and was on the point of saying to Gray Eyes 
that they had better at once admit their Pebble Point 
scheme impracticable and turn their energies in some other 
direction when, through the haze of smoke, he noticed her 
busy hands cutting apart several pasteboard boxes. 

“What in the world are you doing, little girl?” 

“I thought it would be interesting to make a paper 
model of our new home at Pebble Point,” answered quiet 
Gray Eyes. 


During the next few weeks the great home idea blew hot 
and blew cold. On the one hand, a careful look into the 
workings of that “‘little brother to the poor,”’ the Building 
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and Loan Association, showed that if but the land could be 
paid for, and a clear title obtained, the money necessary to 
build a modest cottage could be had upon the easiest and 
fairest of terms. 

The home-seekers had counted on borrowing twenty-four 
hundred dollars, hoping, by the grace of a rising market, to 
get a thousand or eleven hundred dollars with which to 
pay fortheland. This they found would mean that twelve 
shares of stock in the Building and Loan Association must 
be taken. Their payments would then amount to twelve 
dollars a month for the shares, plus twelve dollars a month 
interest, making the total payment twenty-four dollars a 
month. 

Of this, however, one-half would go each month toward 
paying for the house, leaving but twelve dollars to be 
rightly considered as rent. As they were now paying fifty 
dollars a month for their apartment, it began to look like 
downright sinful waste to stay there another week. And 
this idea took root in the hearts of those tired cliff-dwellers, 
and grew and grew. 

On the other hand, where could they get the all-important 
thousand dollars with which to buy the land? It was just 
at this time that the market was at its worst— Little Steel 
was selling round ten dollars, and there was talk upon the 
Street of an assessment to tide over or stave off a complete 
collapse of the great Steel Trust. 

Nor was this the sole discouraging feature. Though it 
was the nearest obstacle to overcome, beyond lay another, 
a regular double Irish ditch, over which the Engineer and 
Gray Eyes must put their 
mounts. Inquiry had shown 





made two recent trips to 
discover the point from 
the land side, and had 
made a thousand inquir- 
ies regarding cost of land, 
building, taxrates, and 
Heaven only knows what 
other details. 

The result of those few 
gloriousspring days with 
the Goodhearts settled 
for all time the question. 
It was “ Pike’s Peak or 
Bust!” There must be 
no turning aside—it must 
be a homeon the point or 
nothing. And the bet- 
ting looked ten to one 
that it would be nothing. 


In their now nearly 
despised flat, the first 
evening after that won- 
derful visit, the Engineer 
broke forth: 














“Do you know, little 
girl, if there weren't a 
touch of pathos, or bathos, about this thing all our friends 
would laugh at us. Here we are in a really desperate 


The Paper Modeit—Frent and South Views 


from you. So, every time we find some new impassable 
barrier between us and our home I just say to myself, as 
Grizel said of Tommie, ‘ He will 
find a way.’” 





that all the land upon their 
favorite point was held either 
in large tracts by those above- 
mentioned millionaires or as 
farms by the original owners. 
No one wished to dispose of a 
small parcel—ten to twenty 
acres was the very smallest; 
and that meant at the least cost 
ten thousand to twelve thou- 
sand dollars. And even if that 
sum were possible to raise they 
would have a piece of land on 
their hands so large that tokeep 
it up, or even pay taxes on it, 
would be out of the question. 


Home as a Hobby 


|S spr here is where the 
whole project should per- 
haps have been thrown over as 
visionary, impractical, utterly 
outof reason. And possiblythis 
would have come to pass had 
not, on this day when all seemed 
darkest, an invitation arrived 
asking the home-seekers to 
spend a few days right at their 
very point. Mr.and Mrs. Jack 
Goodheart wished them to see 
that part of the country again, 
and offered other polite induce- 
ments, little knowing that since 








After this nice long speech 
from Gray Eyes a little silence 
fell between them, but as some- 
how their hands had become 
all tangled up word quotations 
had taken a slump. 

“But how the dickens,” at 
last said the Engineer, “shall 
we ever get one of those stub- 
born people to sell us just one 
measly little acre of their old 
land anyway?” 

“Get the thousand dollars 
to buy it with first, dear, and I 
have no doubt the acre will fol- 
low,” said wise little Gray Eyes. 


An Entering Wedge 


T THE homecoming of the 
Engineer the following 
evening, his latchkey went into 
the lock with a trifle more vigor 
than usual and the door went 
back with a bang. 

“Say!” he roared out before 
the door was fairly closed. 
“I’ve founda way! It’s really 
too easy; the whole thing seems 
a cinch to me,with only one ‘if’ 
in the entire shooting match. 
Come on, let me tel! you all 
about my great scheme—for 








that first fatal visit tothe point 
its wonderful advantages as a 


The House az It Looked When Completed 


permanent home had been the one hobby of their expected financial situation; broke—worse than broke; head over 


guests. Nor did they suspect that these same guests had 


heels in debt, picking out just the spot upon one of the most 
desirable points on the 
North Shore where no- 











body wants to sell an 
inch of land, and saying 
we shall own that land 
build a house upon it; 
going over the island 
every Sunday we can 
spare to study Dutch 
€olonial architecture, I 
drawing plans and you 
making working models. 
Now own up, don’t you 
think we had better read 
The Vicar of Wakefield 
again?” 

“My dear, if my peo 
ple had welcomed you 
into the family with a 
brass band, do you think 
we would have been 
married quite so soon?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” 
said the Engineer. 

“Well, Ido. Wewould 
have been married about 
one year later. I have 








The Paper Modet—Front and North Views 


noticed that opposition 
draws the best results 


once, little girl, I've put it ali 
over you on the think propo- 
sition.” 

“You must get a new pair of overshoes tomorrow, dear, 
if this rainy spell keeps up—-those are beginning to split,” 
said quiet Gray Eyes. 

“Well, now, never you mind the overshoes. Listen to 
this: Last night you told me to get the thousand dollars 
before I began to worry about the land. Well, I'll see your 
bet and go you one better. I'll get the thousand and the 
land at the same time.” 

“That would be very nice, dear,” said patient Gray Eyes. 

“You see, it is just like this: There are three pieces of 
land—old farms they call them—on that point. for eaie. 
Now I am going to sell one of those pieces and take a little 
corner out of it as commission, and upen that corner we 
will build our house.” 

“Haven't those farms been in the hands of real estate 
agents for some time— men who give all their attention to 
that sort of thing?” replied Gray Eyes. 

“Oh, that’s all right—suppose they have! Those fellows 
haven't the same incentive that we have—they are only 
after the money that’s in it; we're after a home! I'll just 
find somebody who wants land in the country and make 
him buy one of those pieces. When I once get a grip on him 
he'll have to buy in self-defense—to avoid a padded cell.” 

And the next day was the first of an entire year of days 
that held more false hopes, with their trailing disappoint 
ments, than ever the Engineer and his Gray Eyes had 
passed through before. Had either been a quitter, that 
year would have settled the home question for all time. 

The first prospective purchaser to pass within range was a 
woman who possessed some fifty-five or sixty summers— and 

Continued on Page 60 















a” judge calling plaintiff and defendant 


MAGINE 
before him and addressing them substantially as 


follows: “Gentlemen, the building in which you stand 
was erected by the people of this county at heavy cost for 
the administration of justice, To the same end and at 
large expense the people maintain a corps of officials, 
including myself, whom they pay anywhere from five to 
seventeen thousand dollars a year, a county clerk, a court 
clerk, sheriff, bailiff and stenographer. 

“Administration of justice means the settlement of 
differences between members of the community, or between 
an individual! and the community in its collective capacity, 
according to rules contained in a great number of books 
that were written, enacted, compiled and published at an 
enormous aggregate expense. The community maintains 
a considerable number of lawyers in more or less affluence 
because they are supposed to know the rules in these 
books. Because J am supposed to know therules the people 
pay me my salary. 

“A difference has arisen between you, and you have 
appealed to the method of administering justice—com- 
monly known as the law—to which I have just referred; 
but I feel it my duty as an honest man to inform you that 
this official method of administering justice is pretty 
rotten, and to warn you against it. 

As citizens you have no doubt contributed handsomely 

o its support; but if you appeal to it, it will eat you up 
with costs, wear you out with delays; and in the end it is 
exceedingly uncertain whether either of you, on the net 
balance, will get anything at all; also it is uncertain 
whether the man who does get anything will be the one 
who should have had it, because the one who should have 
had it may be upset by a mere technicality anywhere along 
the way.” 


The Sporting Theory of Justice 


“CVO, GENTLEMEN, let us cast all this official method 

of administering justice out of our minds, forget that 
it ever existed, and as plain, sensible men see if we can’t 
arrange a compromise between you by which both of you 
will get something and be spared all the ruinous expense, 
delay and uncertainty of a trial atlaw. Very possibly, as 
a matter of strict fact, one of you is entitled to all he 
claims; but he cannot possibly get it by appealing to law, 
beeause the expense will consume a great part of what 
he recovers, The very best service I can render you, as 2a 
judge of the law, is to advise you to forget there is any 
law and to compromise.” 

As a matter of course, Judge R. M. Wanamaker—who 
made himself famous in Ohio by inducing litigants in his 
court to compromise and who consequently was elected to 
the Supreme Bench last November—never used exactly 
that language; nor does any other trial judge who strives 
to induce litigants to settle their differences without going 
to law. But that is substantially what the pressure to 
compromise means. It means that as a method of settling 
all ordinary civil differences the official administration of 
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Ways to Lessen the Law’s Delays 


DECORATION Br 


justice has largely broken down in many jurisdictions; its 
expense, delays and uncertainties are so great that no 
justice is to be had from it; and conscientious men who 
preside over it will advise people to avoid it in every 
possible case. 

It is a situation that must strike open-minded laymen as 
rather remarkable—remembering that the law claims to 
be not only a learned profession but a science. It is sub- 
stantially as though conscientious physicians said to their 
patients: “‘ Well, struggle along with your disease the best 
you can; be careful of your diet and trust to Nature. 
But, for Heaven's sake, don’t take any of my medicine 
unless you want to run the risk of being poisoned!”’ Or 
as though an engineer should say: “ Yes, there are a great 
many rules in my books for determining whether that 
girder will beay a fifty-ton strain; but I know from expe- 
rience that the only sure way is to run a locomotive out 
on it and see whether it breaks down.” 

Why, in many jurisdictions, has the science of law as 
applied to all ordinary civil affairs largely broken down, 
becoming so costly, tedious and uncertain that it is nearly 
worthless for the end it is supposed to serve? 

There are a great many answers to that question. 
Learned and unlearned men have been earnestly debating it 
for many years. Numberless speeches have been delivered 
about it, essays written, resolutions adopted, committees 
and commissions appointed, reports made—bills intro- 
duced, debated and passed. And after glancing over some 
considerable portion of the formidable literary output on 
the subject 1 conclude—as a mere layman—that a very 
important part of responsibility for the law’s costliness, 
tardiness and uncertainty rests squarely upon the judges. 
Probably they could cure about half of the whole trouble 
immediately—and without an additional word upon the 
statute books—if they only would. 

It should be understood that the trouble arises mainly 
in cities and in appellate courts. An extensive canvass by 
a law journal not long ago showed, broadly speaking, very 
tolerable conditions with respect to trial courts in’ the 
country. In many instances there would be a delay of 
only two, three or four months from the beginning of a suit 
to judgment—that is, the lumbering old machine managed 
to get on very well where the roads were perfectly smooth, 
the grades imperceptible and the load light. But under 
the burden of city population it pretty generally goes 
to the bad; and some states with no great city population 
present the cheerful spectacle of appellate courts with 
calendars two, three and four years in arrears, which means 
that a litigant with much money can sometimes beat one 
with little money by the simple expedient of appealing 
the case. 

Under what Professor Roscoe Pound, of Harvard Law 
School, calls our sporting theory of justice, a judge is com~ 
monly supposed to have no more to do with the trial of a 
case than a referee has to do with a football game. “In 
America we take it as a matter of course,” said Professor 
Pound in a speech to the American Bar Association, “that 
a judge should be a mere umpire, to hold counsel to the 
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rules of the game, and that the parties should fight out 
their own game in their own way, without judicial 
interference. 

“This sporting theory of justice,” Professor Pound 
added, “leads to exertion to get error into the record 
rather than to dispose of the controversy finally and upon 
its merits. It turns witnesses, especially expert witnesses, 
into partisans pure and simple. It grants new trials because, 
by inability to procure a bill of exceptions, a party has lost 
a chance to play another inning in the game of justice. It 
creates vested rights in errors of procedure. The inquiry 
is not: What do substantive law and justice require? 
Instead the inquiry is: Have the rules of the game been 
observed strictly? If any material infraction is discovered, 
just as the offending football team is put back five or ten 
or fifteen yards, our sporting theory of justice awards new 
trials or reverses judgments or sustains demurrers.”’ 


When Judges are Merely Referees 


O BE sure, the sporting theory is inherent in the law 

itself, and to that extent the judge is bound by it. On 
this point Judge Grosscup once said: ‘‘ Generally speaking, 
the congestion of business in the trial courts in my judg- 
ment is due to the fact that by the laws of some states a 
judge practically is not allowed to take part in the trial of 
a case. In Illinois, for example, he may not speak to the 
jury except in writing.” 

The fact remains, however, that a great many judges are 
themselves quite infatuated with the game. Having been 
lawyers before they were judges, their veins are still full of 
sporting legal blood. They would no more interfere with 
a fine technical scrap between counsel than a football coach 
would prevent an interesting play. So long as judges have 
that attitude there is little use in going to the legislature 
for acts reforming judicial procedure. 

In the middle of the last century the state of New York 
had a famous constitutional convention that struggled 
mightily with this subject of judicial procedure, and after 
tremendous effort succeeded in reforming it, to the admira- 
tion of the lay world. The jungle of technicalities was to 
be swept away; litigation was to be cheap and simple; 
the courts were to dispatch their business efficiently. 

And on January fifteenth last Governor Sulzer sent a 
message to the legislature on the subject of judicial reform, 
in which he said: 

“Over fifty years ago the state of New York revolution- 
ized its system of practice and procedure in the courts 
by eliminating complex technicalities and simplifying the 
procedure so as to secure the prompt termination of legal 
controversies in accordance with justice and the sub- 
stantive law applicable to the facts, without delay, dim- 
inution or obstruction of justice by reason of mere 
technicalities of practice or procedure. The example thus 
set by the state of New York was soon followed by other 
states and most English-speaking countries, with the result 
of establishing throughout the English-speaking world 
what has come to be known as the reformed procedure. 
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“*My experience as a lawyer and my observation of the 
conduct of litigation in our courts have compelled me to 
the conviction that during the last thirty years a new set 
of complex technicalities has grown unconsciously into our 
system of legal procedure, adding to the uncertainties, 
delays and expense of litigation, obstructing the adminis- 
tration of justice, and causing evil results, which fall most 
heavily upon those least able to bear them, sometimes 
amounting in practical effect to denial of justice and clos- 
ing the doors of the courts to the very people whose sole 
reliance must be upon courts for protection against the 
oppression of the wealthy and powerful. I have often of 
late had reason to believe that the state of New York has 
lost its leadership in the reform of judicial procedure and 
fallen behind other states in this country, and even in some 
respects behind conservative England.” 

In short, under constant sporting interpretations, the 
fine reformed procedure soon became the same jungle of 
complex technicalities that the old one had been; in fact, 
by 1890 conditions had become so intolerable that a 
learned commission was appointed to investigate and advise 
remedies; and in 1894 there was another constitutional 
convention that struggled mightily with the subject of 
judicia! reform—the main result being the appointment 
of more judges. 

By 1902 the courts in the city of New York were years 
behind and dropping farther astern every day. The afflic- 
tion to business was so great that the Chamber of Commerce 
started an agitation, and the legislature appointed another 
learned commission to investigate and advise remedies. 
To begin with, this commission had considerable difficulty 
in discovering what the state of business in New York 
city courts actually was, because “adequate and accurate 
judicial statistics, such as are kept and published every 
year in England, are a novelty in our courts.” 

It found, however, that the trial term of the supreme 
court—which by a curious departure in nomenclature is 
the trial court in New York—had seven thousand untried 
cases on its docket at the beginning of 1896, which number 
had steadily increased until at the time of the report it 
exceeded ten thousand, an arrearage of three solid years. 

“It is a singular fact,” says the report, “‘that, though the 
special term has upward of twenty-four hundred untried 
cases on its calendar, which, if they should answer ready 
when called, would take the court at the present rate 
two years to try, a peremptory call of three hundred 
cases often results in getting only fifty or sixty ready for 
trial. . . . One explanation of the disposition to 
adjourn cases at the special term is that lawyers postpone 
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their cases because of their preference for some particular 
judge before whom they hope to get the cases.”’ 

In other words the lawyers were running the court 
for their own convenience and the judge had nothing in 
particular to do with it. 

Turning to England, the commission discovered that 
that benighted realm had only twenty-three judges to its 
name; yet, in the trial courts corresponding to those whose 
condition in New York the commission was investigating, 
cases were usually disposed of in three months, while in 
the equity division in England the calendar was up to date; 
also that there about one contested case out of ten was 
appealed against one out of three in New York. 

From which it will appear that Governor Sulzer 
was fully justified in his suspicion that in the matter of 
actual judicial reform New York was somewhat behind 
conservative England. 

The important reason for this difference was that Eng- 
lish judges took the reformed procedure in good faith and 
applied it according to its spirit, while New York judges 
did not. And this simply illustrates the fact that the first 
place to get judicial reform is not in the legislature but 
on the bench. You may enact reforms in procedure until 
the end of time, but if the courts apply them in a technical 
and sporting spirit there will be no real reform. 

Incidentally this commission discovered that in salaries 
of judges, clerks, and so on, cost of supplies and mainte- 
nance of building, these inefficient New York courts were 
costing the public eight hundred thousand dollars a year. 
In certain condemnation proceedings in connection with 
the water supply the city paid for the condemned land two 
and a half million dollars, while the expense of getting 
the proceedings through court exceeded one million three 
hundred thousand dollars, or fifty-two per cent of the value 
of the land. And, to wind up, the commission recom- 
mended a constitutional amendment so as to increase the 
number of judges! 

This is the common history of judicial reform in America. 
Investigation discloses that as a matter of cold fact the 
courts are shockingly incompetent; then the investigators 
recommend, as a remedy, that more of them be created! 

Of course no great betterment of conditions proceeded 
from the report of 1904. Calendars were still congested; 
business far in arrears; appeals were taken and success- 
fully prosecuted on mere points of legal etiquette that had 
no relation to substantive law. There were the old delays 
and the old uncertainties, intermediate courts differing 
among themselves so that the law remained unsettled until 
the court of last resort passed upon it. 





Then another commission, or Board of Statutory Con- 
solidation, was appointed and addressed itself to the great 
task of clearing the jungle. It was a very able commission, 
consisting of five eminent lawyers who served without pay; 
and it presently produced a report which Governor 
Sulzer recently submitted to the legislature with the 
message from which I have quoted. 

The board recommends entire abandonment of the 
present code of civil procedure and the adoption of a short 
practice act; also that rules of practice be left pretty 
largely to the judges themselves instead of being minutely 
prescribed by law. And: 

“The court should have full power to disregard, in the 
interest of justice, at any stage of thé case, any mistake, 
irregularity or defect which does not affect the substantial 
rights of a party. 

“Provision should be made, so far as practicable and 
constitutional, for obviating more than one trial of an issue 
of fact by authorizing the court on appeal to disregard 
errors of the court below not affecting substantial rights; 
to take further proofs when deemed necessary for bringing 
out all the facts material to the controversy, and to render 
final judgment in accordance with the law applicable to all 
the facts of the case thus brought out before the appellate 
court without granting a new trial.” 

This seems a very admirable report. If the legislation it 
recommends is adopted, undoubtedly a way wil! be open 
vastly to simplify and expedite judicial business. But the 
main point in the recommendations, it will be observed, is 
that they increase the discretionary powers of the judges. 
So, whether it finally helps matters at all—assuming that 
the legislation is passed — will depend almost entirely upon 
the judges. They can tangle it all up if they so elect, and 
if they are infatuated with the sporting theory of justice 
they probably will. 

Obviously there is no use in empowering appellate courts 
to disregard all errors that do not affect substantial rights 
if those courts are going to hold that the failure to cross 
a “t”’ does affect substantial rights. 

If appeals in New York are three times as numerous as 
in England it is because there is three times as much chance 
of winning an appeal on a merely technical or on a prac- 
tically trivial point. There would be far fewer appeals here 
if appellate courts by their decisions discouraged so far as 
possible appealing on practically trivial points, 

No doubt the same thing may be said with regard to 
volume of litigation. Ohio and Ontario face each other 
across Lake Erie. Broadly speaking, they are inhabited 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Simon Felder, Three Falls’ long-established com- 





arranging their meetings. It would not do 

for them to be seen together, because whoever 
saw them would begin gossiping, and the gossip 
would soon get round to Elsie’s parents. The high- 
school yard, where hardly anybody ever came in 
the evening, and the rear of the cemetery were two 
resources; so they were sitting on a marble slab 
that was sacred to the memory of a departed grocer 
when Steve told her of the uplift in his fortunes. 

“I’ve made some money,” he said. “I’ve got 
enough to start in business. We'll be married 
before the end of the year.” 

“Oh! Is thatso? Who told you?” she mocked. 

“TIT told myself,” he replied, putting his arm 
round her. “‘Where could you get any better 
authority? Don’t do that—it hurts!” he added, 
for she was pinching the arm that encircled her waist. 

Elsie would never admit that she took it seriously. 
She kept the clandestine appointments wich him, 
but maintained that it was absurd to talk of marry- 
ing a man whom her parents would not even admit 
to the house. He hugged her, but she pinched him 
for it. Steve was never free from a terribly uneasy 
consciousness that other young men were admitted 
to the house and could see her, with her parents’ full 
approval, whenever they wished. He was acutely 
aware of his poverty and low social state. 

He had realized all along that extracting a living 
for five Bensingers and Elsie out of the little farm 
was not to be thought of. He had needed some 
money tremendously in order to set up for himself 
in the commission business, for that was what he 
knew most about and it required little capital. He 
knew a good many farmers and believed they would 
let him handle their produce. Nobody really liked 


Sen and Elsie had a great deal of trouble in 





“Will You Come Right Up 
to the House, Steve? 
They've Found Out" 
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mission merchant. As for the farm, his father and 
Tom could manage it by hiring a hand, perhaps, at 
the busiest season. Even if there had been no Elsie 
to think of, it was high time he struck out for him- 
self. The farm was going to do very well that year. 
He felt he could justly claim two hundred and fifty 
dollars from it, which, with his profit on the bean 
contracts, would give him a round thousand. 

Now that he had money in hand, he ate and slept 
commission business even more than before. For 
some time he had his eye on a little office near the 
railroad tracks, and in July he rented it lest some- 
body forestall him. It was not much of an office 
merely a wooden box twelve feet square, ceiled with 
yellow pine. There was not even a chimney, and 
the iron pipe of the small heating stove ran up 
through the roof; but the moment he took posses- 
sion Steve conceived an immense affection for it 
hugging himself as he looked round its bare walls, 
since it was not practicable to hug the office. 

In August, when the vegetables were out of the 
way, he left the farm and took up modest quarters 
in a boarding house. A large sign—S. Bensinger 
was nailed across the gable of the little office. At 
his earnest invitation Elsie strolled down that way 
to look at it, and he surreptitiously waved his hand 
to her from the doorway. The girl, the office and 
the business were all inextricably mixed up in his 
mind; and the mixture even included a neat little 
cottage not a great way from the office, upon which 
also he had his eye. 

He bought a desk, two chairs and a second-hand 
typewriter, upon which he practiced assiduously at 
odd moments. From the job-printing department 
of the Three Falls Call he procured an inexpensive 
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equipment of office stationery. He then yielded to the 
temptation of a good bargain in a horse and buggy offered 
at half cash and half on six months’ time. The half cash 
made a rather formidable hole in his capital; but his busi- 
ness required much driving and it would be cheaper than 
livery hire in the long run. 

The rig, of course, was available evenings. The Satur- 
day night schedule was abandoned. Two or three times 
a week Elsie came to the corner of the high-school yard 
or to the cemetery, and climbed into the waiting buggy. 
That was the advantage of living in town. The disadvan- 
tage was that he often saw Elsie with young men who were 
much more eligible than himself, and 
heard of her in social adventures that 
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“But I’m going to have important business at Lurton 
next week,” Steve insisted. ‘‘I can attend to my business, 
can’t I, without asking your parents’ permission? I ain’t 
going to let you get away again for a whole week.” 

Finally—well, he might come up for just one day, and 
she would manage to see him. He smothered her in his 
arms and kissed her half a dozen times, leaving her quite 
breathless. She had complained a great many times 
before that he acted like a bear. 

Steve could not get Lurton out of his mind for a moment. 
To be sure they had met clandestinely numberless times; 
but this was very different—away from Three Falls, in 
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worn threadbare in places, and white seams showed in the 
red plush upholstery of the sofa. Then she noticed that 
Steve, entering behind her, had closed the door. 

“Old bear! Goosie! There, and there, 
foolish!" she whispered, laughing nervously and striving 
a little to push him away. ‘“‘Why, Steve! Somebody’ll 
come in!" 

“Let ’em!” said Steve, holding her tight. ‘“‘You see, 
dear, we’re going to be married right now—you and me. 
I’ve got it all arranged.” 

As she stared dumbly up at him with wide, frightened 
eyes he took the marriage license out of his pocket and 
showed her her name and his in it—not, 
however, releasing her. 





were far above his head. 

Daytimes he drove into the country, 
drumming up prospective trade. The 
farmers, on the whole, met him en- 
couragingly. Most of them had griev- 
ances against Simon Felder, who held 
the field by virtue of business acumen 
and ample capital rather than by 
affection. Most of the vegetables had 
already been shipped, and Steve did 
not propose to do much with fruit 
that first year; but there was every 
promise of an enormous late potato 
crop, and he concentrated his energies 
upon that. 

He had opened an account with 
Skellenger’s Bank-—-mostly because 
Simon Felder did business with the 
riva! First Nationel—and proof that 
he was actually in business showered 
down upon him from every mail in 
the form of letters and circulars from 
city commission houses and from va- 
rious concerns with all sorts of things 
to sell. 

Several traveling representatives of 
city commission houses and dealers in 
fruit and produce called upon him to 








“You ain’t afraid to marry me, 
Elsie?” he urged. ‘This is the best 
time. I can’t get along at all without 
you.” More or less coherently he pre- 
sented a number of other equally co- 
gent arguments, while she turned pale, 
staring at him and exclaiming: ‘Oh, 
no! The idea! I can’t! What, here! 
It’s absurd! Why, how can I?” 

He took both her hands and kissed 
them, put his arm round her again and 
led her into the hall, then took her 
arm and led her downstairs to the 
street. Mechanically she drew her arm 
away, but walked dumbly beside him 
to the post-office. He touched her arm 
again, directing her to the stairs that 
led to the second story. 

A moment later she found herself 
in a bare and untidy room with a long 
office table of stained pine across the 
farther side. A fleshy man sat behind 
the table, smoking a corncob pipe and 
playing cards with a lean, coatless 
person whose dangling vest bore a 
German-silver star of authority. A 
third man, whom she never did see 
clearly, sat against the wall. 








solicit his consignments—among them 

Mr. Perkins, of Wells, Gordon & Duff, 

Minneapolis. Mr. Perkins explained that his house 
bought outright for spot cash and was especially anxious 
to secure peaches, which were going to be scarce and high 
that year. This was the first week in September, and 
peaches were already ripening. Unsolicited, some business 
in forwarding cherries had already come to him. He 
could see that he would soon be up to his eyes in work, 
and he was overflowing with confidence so far as business 
was concerned 

Otherwise it was a time of depression and heartburning. 
Elsie was spending a week at the Carpenters’ farm, up 
toward New Manheim. The Carpenters were not really 
farmers. Mr. Carpenter, in fact, was treasurer of the 
threshing machine company, and his alleged farmhouse 
looked to Steve more like a summer resort hotel. Eight 
or ten young people were in the week's party at the bogus 
farm, and Eddie Skellenger wes among them. Steve was 
jealous of Eddie Skellenger, and an acute realization that 
the fact would have amused Eddie enormously if it had 
come to his knowledge did rot help him any. 

On Friday his mail contained a postcard with his name 
and address printed on it with a leadpencil. The other 
side contained the words, Home Sunday, also printed 
with a leadpencil, and a rough little thumbnail sketch of 
a tombstone. The card was postmarked New Manheim 
and, of course, was from Elsie. She had not promised to 
let him know when she would return; and in the effusion 
of joyous gratitude it did not in the least occur to him 
that he was indebted for the notice and appointment to 
a violent reaction from some untoward behavior on the 
part of Eddie Skellenger. 

He was at the rear of the cemetery Sunday evening 
before it was fairly dark. Elsie was there also. She 
said “ Hello, Steve!"’ and laughed up at him as he reached 
a hand to help her into the buggy. 

The horse jogged down the dusk country road as they 
talked. Elsie did not pinch his arm that evening or 
mock. On the contrary, she kissed him without compul- 
sion or even invitation. It was the sweetest hour he had 
ever spent with her. She could stay only an hour, she 
said, for she had told her parents she was going to church 
with a neighboring girl. 

They were almost back at the cemetery before she told 
him she was going away again—to spend a week at 
Lurton with her cousin, young Mrs. Keller, whom she 
had hardly seen since her marriage the year before. 

“I am coming up there to see you,” Steve declared. 
“I'll stay a couple of days.” He never said “May I?” 
but always “I am.” 

She protested in alarm that it would not do at all. 
Lurton was a little bit of a town where every stranger 
was noticed. Her cousin would be sure to find it out, 
and then she would be in for a dreadful time with her 
parents. She could not think of it! 


“De You Think Her Friends Will Accept You as Their Equat?,”’ 


a strange place where nobody knew either of them. He 
could not get that out of his mind, and an atmosphere 
of the girl as he held her tight in his arm, kissing her, 
intoxicated him. 

He saw her again Tuesday evening. 

“See here,” he said; “‘you’re going to take the morning 
train, but instead of going on to Lurton you stop off at 
Kent. That’s only ten miles this side of Lurton. I'll go 
down there on the night train tonight. Nobody knows 
us there. We'll have the day together. You can go on 
to Lurton in the afternoon.” 

She objected. She had written Nell she would arrive 
on the forenoon train—it would not do at all; but he 
perceived clearly enough that there was little will behind 
her objections. The day together in a strange place where 
nobody knew them allured her also. She laughed a little 
and cuddled against him and bit his finger lightly—and 
promised. 

At half past ten on Wednesday morning Steve came out 
of the square, two-story brick courthouse with a cupola, 
at Kent. It was not especially warm, but he removed 
his hat and searched absently in his coat pocket for a 
handkerchief with which to wipe his brow. His way lay 
along the main street of the village—two blocks of little 
brick and frame shops. One of the dingier of the frame 
buildings bore the sign Post-Office on the lower story, and 
on the second-story window the following legend appeared 
in white enamel letters: J. mit ustic of th Pe ce. 
A lank and coatless man with a German-silver star pinned 
to his dangling vest sat by the window and waved his hand 
with a broad grin as Steve glanced up in passing on the 
other side of the street. 

Steve entered the Kent House, on the corner beyond 
the post-office, and spoke to'the landlady. The horse and 
buggy that he hac hired for the day stood at the side of 
the hotel. He climbed in and drove to the little green 
railroad station, though it was a full quarter of an hour 
before traintime. 

When the train whistled his heart swelled up and burst 
for the fifth or sixth time that day. An old lady with a 
full market-basket got off first; then a man who limped 
and used a cane; a salesman with a ponderous valise; 
then Elsie, carrying her suitcase. She wore a gray suit, 
a colored silk shirtwaist, a hat with a feather, and looked 
adorable and smiled, showing her pretty teeth, when she 
saw Steve waiting for her. 

He took her suitcase as though she belonged to him 
and led her to the buggy. She did nearly all of what little 
talking was done on the way to the hotel. When he 
climbed out and hitched the horse she took it as a matter 
of course, following him into the hotel without question. 

“The parlor’s upstairs,” he observed. It was a rather 
dim room, with drawn shades, apparently little used. 
She noticed that the red and green ingrain carpet was 


When they entered the man behind 

the table put down his corncob pipe, 

ran his fingers through a shock of iron-gray hair and stood 

up. The man with the star retained his seat at the end 

of the table, grinning amiably. She followed Steve up to 

the table, where he handed the marriage license to the 
fleshy man. 

“Your name,” said the justice, consulting the license, 
“is Stephen Bensinger? And yours is Elsie Plum? Very 
well; join hands. Do you take this woman to be your 
lawful wedded wife?” 

“T do!” said Steve firmly. 

“Do you take this man to be your lawful wedded 
husband?” 

“Yes,” said Elsie faintly. 

“I pronounce you man and wife,” said the magistrate, 
and set down. He was busy for a minute filling out a 
blank. The man with the star and the indistinct figure 
against the wall signed as witnesses. 

“Your marriage certificate, mum,” said the magistrate, 
handing Elsie a piece of paper. She took it mechanically 
and saw Steve put some money on the table. They 
went out, Elsie still mechanically holding the marriage 
certificate by one corner. 

“You keep it,” she murmured, not knowing what else 
to do with it. They passed a jeweler’s shop on the way 
back to the hotel and she noticed that it was eighteen 
minutes after eleven. Her train had arrived at two 
minutes before eleven. 

That afternoon they drove into the country—a lovely 
undulating country, with far views from the hilltops, of 
fields, meadows, woods and farmsteads. The distances 
were blue with mellow autumn haze. It was all exceed- 
ingly peaceful. They had little to say. Elsie held Steve's 
big left hand tightly between her palms. Abruptly she 
burst into tears. : 

“It was an awful thing for me to do, Steve,”’ she sobbed. 
“It’s no way for a girl to get married. I had no right to. 
You shouldin’t have made me. Will you be good to me, 
Steve—good and patient, and not find fault with me? I’m 
a little fool, I guess; but you know now that I love you, 
don’t you? Will you be good to me?” 

Steve checked the horse and bent his head to look into 
her eyes. 

“Good to you? If I’m ever for a minute anything but 
good to you I hope I'll rot in a ditch! Don’t you belong 
to me now?” 

It was already nearly time for the afternoon train to 
Lurton, but going to Lurton that day had become of such 
infinitely little importance that quite incidentally they 
had agreed she would not go. 

About half past ten next morning they returned from 
another drive. Elsie’s suitcase was packed for the 
ten-fifty-eight train. Steve picked it up, but as ab- 
ruptly as she had burst into tears she threw herself upon 
his breast. 
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“You come on with me, boy!” she demanded impetu- 
ously. “I’m not going there and leave you here. You 
come with me. I'll tell Nell all about it, and if she wants 
to give us away let her! Will you come with me?” 

“When won't I go with you!” Steve replied. ‘Wait a 
couple of minutes till I pack my grip.” 


Business, as Steve said, was humping. He was shipping 
peaches, apples and grapes at a great rate, and working 
his head off from sunrise until all hours of the night. He 
proposed to act simply as a factor, selling the fruit for 
the owners and turning over the proceeds to them, minus 
his commission, when the buyers remitted to him; but he 
soon found that, acting simply as a factor, he could not 
aiways fill up his cars, and almost every day he bought 
more or less stuff outright in order to make up full 
carloads. 

He couldn’t have done this on his own ciny capital, but 
he had a fine standing at the bank; for a long while, in 
fact, Skellenger’s Bank had tried to get Simon Felder’s 
account. As Simon scorned their advances they were 
naturally mightily pleased to see a rival take away part 
of Simon’s business. Indeed, Mr. Judson, the cashier, 
took a personal pleasure in every carload that Steve cap- 
tured from Simon, and the bank readily advanced him 
money when he needed it to buy produce to fill up a car. 
Steve’s purchases on his own account were quite uniformly 
profitable, appreciably increasing his revenue from com- 
missions. Mr. Judson was forming a high opinion of 
Steve’s business ability. 

Steve declared over and over—to the person who might 
be presumed to take deepest interest in the fact—that he 
was the happiest man in seventeen states. His business 
was flourishing and he had a delicious secret of such huge 
proportions that his skin could scarcely contain it. He 
considered it rather remarkable that the secret did not 
burst out of itself at almost any moment—even when he 
was looking after the loading of a car of fruit or talking 
with Mr. Judson in the bank or walking along the street. 

They had been married three weeks and not a soul 
thereabout except themselves knew it. For Three Falls 
to go plodding along day after day without even suspecting 
it was so absurd that Steve could not help chuckling at the 
whole space inclosed by the horizon whenever he thought 
of it. He was perfectly ready any moment to notify Mr. 
and Mrs. Plum of the wedding and take his bride home. 
He had proposed it more than 
once, but the domestic scene 


Mr. Plum himself opened the door. His leathern face 
wore an expression of profound gloom. He did not speak 
to Steve at all, but held the door open and motioned for 
him to enter. In the hall Steve removed his hat and held 
it awkwardly before him. Mr. Plum led the way down 
the hall, moving noiselessly—almost on tiptoe. Indeed, it 
was altogether like a funeral. 

Following his father-in-law into the sitting room, Steve 
saw that Mrs. Plum occupied a Boston rocker in the cor- 
ner. There was a well-worn davenport along the opposite 
wall, and upon it a slim, girlish figure was stretched out 
motionless, with averted face. Steve tiptoed funereally 
over to the head of the davenport, lifted a chair beside it 
and sat down. He laid a big hand lightly on his wife’s 
shining hair, stooped low to kiss her pale, wet cheek, and 
whispered in her ear: 

“T’m here, honey—don’t be afraid.” 

He felt immensely solemn and tender and pitiful. She 
seemed to him like a wounded bird; and in spite of him- 
self he felt guilty. Elsie did not stir, except to put up a 
slender hand purblindly and pat his cheek. 

“My child is dead!”’ wailed a voice from the corner in 
a kind of tragic chant. ‘“‘My child is dead! You have 
murdered her!” 

Startled and naturally indignant, Steve looked round at 
his mother-in-law. Mrs. Plum had grown exceedingly 
stout of late years. As her weight increased and her com- 
plexion heightened she had taken to doing her hair in the 
most severe, unbecoming way—in a hard knot at the top 
of her head—and to wearing the plainest dark-colored 
dresses. She was very active in religious, temperance and 
other reform work. Her left elbow rested upon the arm 
of the Boston rocker and that hand, containing a handker- 
chief, supported her drooping head, the handkerchief being 
pressed to her eyes. 

“There lies your work! My child is dead!” she wailed. 

“Oh, no! I’m not dead, mamma! I’m not dead!” 
Elsie wailed back and sobbed convulsively. 

“Why, of course she ain’t dead!” Steve declared indig- 
nantly. “She’s a mighty sight alive, I should say!” 

He wished powerfully to step over and slap his mother- 
in-law. It was the first definite thought or emotion that 
he had ever in his life entertained respecting her. 

Mr. Plum, meanwhile, had taken a chair by the door, 
crossing his long legs and folding his bony hands in his lap, 
maintaining his funereal expression of deep gloom. 
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take care of her, and I mean to. I'd have told you before, 
but we thought best to put it off a little while until I get 
better established.” 

At this candid and businesslike speech Mrs. Plum looked 
up from her handkerchief. 

“Can you give her what she has been accustomed to? 
Can you maintain her in the social position that she has 
always enjoyed? Do you think her friends will accept 
you as their equal?” 

Steve winced but replied grimly: 

“Well, I wasn’t marrying her friends.” 

“What will her future be in the hands of a man who 
began by deceiving and degrading her?” Mrs. Plum per- 
sisted. Overcome by the thought, she bowed her head to 
the handkerchief and wailed: “ You plucked the rose from 
its stem. What care you if it withers in the dust?” 

Now even Steve’s candid and most unliterary mind 
perceived that she had made that up beforehand. It 
came to him that she had deliberately willed a scene and 
had wrought upon Elsie to make it effective. He formed 
the opinion at that moment that his mother-in-law was a 
silly, selfish, addlepated person—and he turned again to 
his wife. 

“Come on, dear,” he said gently. “‘You come with me. 
We ain't afraid to go out and make our own way, are 
we? Don’t cry or worry any more. Just come with me.” 
He even slipped an arm under her to raise her from the 
davenport. 

“Don’t be so fast now—don’t be so fast!"" Mr. Plum 
advised in a kind of gloomy detachment. “There's some 
things to be considered, young man. I guess you and me 
better have a little talk by ourselves.” 

“Well, I'm agreeable,” Steve replied with some reluc- 
tance; “but I don’t want to let Elsie lie here and ery her 
eyes out.” 

Mr. Plum seemed to surmise that Steve had his mother- 
in-law in mind, for he said: 

“Let Elsie go upstairs.” 

Steve helped her up from the davenport—pale and 
woebegone, with her glossy hair disordered. She leaned 
lightly against his breast an instant, kissed him and went 
out, putting her hand against the wall to steady herself. 

“Tears will be the poor bird's lot!"’ moaned Mrs. Plum 
loudly, sobbing. 

“Better dry up, mother!” Mr. Plum advised with 
fine, detached impartiality, and led Steve into the parior, 
closing the door behind them. 
“T want to know how you pro- 





that proposal evoked in Elsie’s 
imagination rather terrified 
her; and it was not in her dis- 
position tocourt a disagreeable 
thing when it could be avoided. 
“Wait a little longer”—she 
coaxed—‘“‘say, till the middle 
of October.” 

Steve wasin his shirtsleeves, 
as usual, thumping out a type- 
written letter to Messrs. Wells, 
Gordon & Duff, of Minneap- 
olis. It was a task that required 
the utmost pains, for his big 
fingers still had an awkward 
way of hittingtwokeys at once. 
He could have written a letter 
with a pen in half the time, 
but he did not propose that 
Messrs. Wells, Gordon & Duff 
should form that sort of an 
impression of his business. His 
faculties were concentrated 
and his finger was poised above 
the letter “‘p’’ when the tele- 
phone rang. He got up pa- 
tiently to answer it, with his 
mind still upon the letter. 

Elsie’s voice came over the 
wire—quite faint and tearful: 

“Will you come right up to 
the house, Steve—right away ? 
They’ve found out.” 

The pronoun, of course, re- 
ferred to her parents, and he 
knew the poor girl had been 
crying. He put on his coat 
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pose tosupport my daughter,” 
he began grimly when they were 
seated at the marble-topped 
center-table. 

Candidly and in detail Steve 
explained his situation and 
prospects, Mr. Plum listening 
with a long-drawn, impassive 
face. 

“You've got ability enough, 
Bensinger,”” he said frankly 
when Steve finished. “I be- 
lieve you can make a living. 
The way you skinned me out 
of my eyeteeth on that bean 
deal makes me think so. You're 
a dishonest dog,” he added 
with equal candor; “but I 
believe you can make money 
all right. I've been watching 
you in there, and I guess 
you're really stuck on the girl. 
I wouldn't have given my 
consent to your marrying her; 
but, now that you are married, 
the only thing is to make the 
best of it.”’ 

“Well, that’s just the way 
it looks to me,” Steve replied 
quite cheerfully. His opinion 
of his father-in-law was 
steadily rising. 

“Where had you thought of 
living?"’ Mr. Plum inquired in 
the most businesslike way. 

Steve spoke of the little 
cottage that he had his eye 








very gravely, locked the office 
door and started for Mr. 
Plum’s. When he came within sight of the two-story 
frame residence—painted brown, with much wooden gin- 
gerbread on the porch and in the gable—it occurred to 
him as an odd thing that he had never been inside it. The 
lawn was strewn with red and yellow maple leaves, and 
still soggy from the forenoon’s rain. The lilac bush in the 
corner ‘was leafless. Steve remembered that Mr. Plum 
had stepped out from its shadow to kick him. Counted 
by what had happened since, that seemed ages ago; but 
by the calendar it was only five months. He crossed the 
lawn on the cement walk, mounted the porch and rang. 


“Your Name,” Said the Justice, “is Stephen Bensinger? And Yours is Eisie Plum? 


Steve turned to Elsie again, stooping and stroking her 
hair, and whispered: “Don’t you cry. It’s bound to be 
all right.” He took possession of her fluttering hand 
comfortingly and addressed Mr. Plum: 

“Of course Elsie and I are married. Maybe it wasn’t 
exactly square with you and her mother, but you haven't 
any right to blame her. I arranged it all. You see, Mr. 
Plum, I simply couldn’t take any chance of her getting 
away. I had to have her. Maybe it wasn’t square with 
you folks, but we’re married now. Of course I want to 
take her with me. I’m started in business now and can 
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on. It was small and plain, 
but neat; and they could get 
along for a while without a great deal of furniture. Mr. 
Plum considered it judicially for a moment. 

“Probably you'd find that the furniture run into more 
money than you'd calculated on,” he observed. “That's 
always the way when you start buying things for a house. 
You're just getting a start in business and you ain't got 
any capital to speak of. I know how that is myself. There'll 
be plenty of times when a hundred-dollar bill will look 
bigger’n the national debt to you. I wouldn't go to putting 
any money into furniture now.” 

(Centinued on Page 81) 








ladiee and Sinnott was engaged in 

rapidly figuring how few readjust- 
ments must be made to the rigging and sails 
before weighing anchor, when there rose a 
loud hail from the gangway. He strode 
agilely across the deck and looked over the 
side. A roughly dressed, middle-aged sea- 
man was swearing volubly at a sailor of 
unrecognizable nationality, who was evi- 
dently of no rmaind to leave the sampan for 
the deck of the Eliza Brown. Other sailors 
were gaping malicicusly and waiting for the 
outcome of the altercation. 

“T never shipped for no whaling voyage,” 
the man wae saying wildly; “and especially 
on this old oi! basket.” 

A murmur of assent and encouragement 
sounded from half a dozen hoarse throats. 

Calmly and deliberately Archibald Sinnott 
leaned over the low, black rail and grasped 
the sailor’s collar in one huge hand. Witha 
single heave he had the wretched man on deck 
in front of him. He surveyed him grimly. 

“You signed on with me,” he remarked. 
“Now get for’ard with your gear.” 

The captive took one look at the formi- 
dabie figure of his master and obeyed. The 
others scrambled out of the rocking sampan 
and trooped toward the fo’e’s’le with their 
haga of clothing. Last came the mate, say- 
ing: “Huh! Those sailors are a lot, sir. 
Ten riggers among ‘er, sir, and four of the 
toughest firemen I ever laid my eyes on. I 
wish the engineers joy with them.” 

Sinnott’s features relaxed. 

“Those riggers are the real Nova Scotia 
article,” he remarked. ‘Give ’em a plank, 
a spar, a rag and a bit of rope yarn and 
they'll make, rig and sail a ship out of ’em.” 

Mr, Macey, the mate, opened his blue 
eyes slightly and cast his glance aloft. 

“We'll need them,” he answered bruskly. 
“This old packet is pretty nearly down to 
separate parts.” 

“It’s the same down below, so the engi- 
neers tell me,”’ was the undisturbed response; 
“but she'll travel just the same.” 

“Is that the orders, sir?’ said the mate, 
brightening, as he turned toward Sinnott. 

“Yes.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Macey, rubbing the back of one hand 
with professional alacrity, “I hope you've got a proper 
second mate. It will take two of us to handle them. Lots 
to be done, sir!” 

“T couldn't get a second,” was the gruff reply. 
take one watch.” 

Once more Mr. Macey scrutinized his commander. He 
seemed dubious, but recalled the lifting of the recalcitrant 
sailor aboard and refrained from hasty judgments. How- 
ever he surveyed the crew while the anchor was being hove 
short and the running-gear overhauled for the last time. 
“If this is a one-man job,” he mused, “I'll step kind of 
easy till I find how the ging is.” 

Richardson brought Mrs. Evans and her daughter off 
in another sampan, the steward equipped with a brand- 
new cap and jacket, with shining brass buttons. To Ruth’s 
exclamations of dismay at sight of the size and pattern of 
their vessel he returned no answer except when she aimed 
at him a remark he must acknowledge officially. Then he 
would touch his cap and say solemnly, “ Yes, miss,” ventur- 
ing no further. Privately he was of the opinion that his 
world was breaking up. He shuddered several times as if 
with cold; he was recalling waking his employer that 
morning for his bath and being told to take the bath, the 
towels and the brushes personally to Davy Jones. Sinnott 
had turned out en the frosty deck in his underclothes and 
returned grimy with tar and oil—an awful sight! 

Then that account with Cupid! Richardson had pain- 
fully remembered this was a name applied to a small, 
unclothed urchin, prevalently pink and associated with 
the ceilings of cafés and frequently referred to as the 
author of trouble. The Sinnott ménage had never recog- 
nized this impertinent personage before, except as a very 
irritating member of other establishments, who often inter- 
fered wi... business and upset calculations and cost money. 
No morning bath—unseemly words—Cupid on the very 
pages of the ledger— Richardson was in doubt as to the 
existence of the very buttons on his new jacket. Why had 
he yielded his better judgment and bought the Eliza Brown? 
That one transgression of the law of the perfect servant had 
involved himself, his master and Sinnott prestige in ruin. 


Piistice ana s had departed for the 
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Archibatd Sinnott Grasped the Sailor's Collar in One Huge Hand 


The appearance of their cabins reconciled both ladies to 
their prospects, the more as a very cold easterly wind was 
rising outside and a very cheerful fire was blazing in the 
grate inside. The instant they were unwrapped and at 
ease a brisk Japanese boy brought tea and cakes. 

“ After all,” said Ruth, “it looks like a steamer down 
here; and we have the priceless Richardson! Did you 
notice how solemn he was this morning? It made me 
feel quite safe. I would put up with anything, just so 
Richardson were handy.” 

“What do you mean, silly child?” asked Mrs. Evans, 
sipping her tea with great relish. 

“Just what I say,” her daughter responded. “Who 
could imagine being drowned so long as Richardson were 
near? ‘A life-preserver, miss?’’’ she mimicked. ‘“‘ Yes; 
quite so. A little water in your lungs, miss? Thank you!’ 
And we should be perfectly all right!” 

“TI do hope we shan’t be wrecked,” was Mrs. Evans’ 
fervent prayer. 

“No; because Fred would never get over it. Poor Fred! 
I expect he’s at sea too. If he knew we were here he would 
come right over and get us—especialiy if he knew I intended 
to marry him.” 

“I trust he would do nothing so foolish,” returned Mrs. 
Evans practically. 

“It wouldn't be foolish at all. 
thing—wouldn’t it, Richardson?” 

“Certainly, miss,”’ said that functionary, closing the 
door behind him—‘“‘that is——— Beg pardon; did you 
address me?” 

“i did; your answer was perfect. Thank you, Richard- 
son. I’m glad there is one romantic soul besides myself on 
this steamer. Cupid forever, Richardson!” 

The steward’s face was sepulchral as he mumbled in a 
low tone: 

“Mr. Sinnott is very anxious that you be comfortable, 
ma’am. Have you everything you wish?” 

Ruth looked at him severely. 

“What did Mr. Sinnott say when he expressed such 
great anxiety?” she inquired. 

“Ruth!” warned her mother. 


It would be the proper 
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“Now, mamma, you know Mr. Sinnott 
never says anything. Thank you, Richard- 
son; we’re quitecomfy. When do westart?” 

“Right away, miss. Mr.—the captain 
is preparing to get under way now.” 

“Who is the captain?” she instantly 
demanded. “I dote on captains. I have 
one of my own. Is this one young and 
handsome? Has he a mustache, Richard- 
son? Is he a mild kind of pirate who always 
washes his hands after he’s killed some 
sa.lor, or is he a piratical kind of mild man 
who's afraid of his job unless he roars like 
a lion? Is he married?” 

“T really couldn’t say, miss,” stammered 
the unfortunate steward, backing out of the 
door and escaping. 

“Well,” sighed Ruth, “if we are to be 
confined to that Sinnott man’s society all 
the way across the Pacific I shall dream of 
Fred every hour. I’ll make two guesses that 
the captain of this ship is a thousand years 
old and takes snuff. I know the kind—old 
stories, old jokes and a patronizing air.” 

She rose and walked to a big port and 
swung it open. The wind’s icy breath made 
her cheeks tingle. She stood and gazed out 
on the crisp waters of the bay and the high 
headland above the city with a sudden, 
inexplicable sense of wretchedness. In spite 
of her light speech she was still under a 
strain—the dull strain of having had con- 
stantly before her mind the prospect of 
being stranded in a doubly foreign land 
without money, without any resource. The 
immediate difficulty was over, but the 
relaxation had not yet come. 

Suddenly a subdued rumbling started 
under their feet and gradually increased in 
volume until the lamp rattled in its brackets. 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed Mrs. Evans. 
“What is that?” 

“The engines,” said her daughter wisely; 
“and we're right over them! I thank 
thee, Mr. Sinnott, for thy thoughtfulness! 
Nonsense! He’s a dear to take us at all.” 

Mrs. Evans glanced up placidly. 

“I’m sure he has been most thoughtful, 
Ruth. It was very delicate of him not to ask 
us any questions, but merely to assume that 
it was important for us to return to Amer- 
ica. Very few men would have taken the trouble, I’m sure. 
Of course this steamer doesn’t seem just the sort a man of 
his wealth ought to have—possibly it’s the only one he had 
at hand—but I repeat he has been most gentlemanly in 
taking it for granted that we must get back to San Francisco 
and not bothering us with questions.” 

“He took a great deal for granted,’’ Ruth retorted. 
“He thinks he’s aiding true romance, instead of saving us 
from bankruptcy. I told him if I didn’t get back in time to 
marry Fred two hearts would be broken. That fetched him. 
Even a cross old millionaire couldn’t refuse to save hearts 
from breaking.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you actually gave Mr. Sinnott 
to understand that?” Mrs. Evans said in a shocked voice. 
“And you aren’t even engaged to Fred! Ruth, what does 
this mean?” 

She turned defiantly: 

“Tt means I’m sick of not knowing what I’m going to do 
next. For years I’ve been merely waiting until I could be 
twenty-one—until I could get Uncle George’s old money. 
I've traveled and stayed at home, gone to school and to 
Europe, with just one object in life—to reach the age of 
twenty-one and find a working man who wasn’t too impos- 
sible and take that twenty-five thousand dollars. I’m sick 
of it. Uncle George was crazy when he made his will. I 
never really did make up my mind to marry a working man. 
All he did it for was to punish me because you married a 
man with some money; but now I’ve got an object right 
before my eyes and that’s to marry Fred and be done with 
the bother. Then I can exist for something else.”’ 

Mrs. Evans was much disturbed. 

“You don’t have to marry Fred,” she said slowly. “I 
thought you really liked him; I think he’s a very nice man. 
We could get along without the money.” 

“‘ And regret it all the rest of our poverty-stricken lives!” 
was the bitter response. “No! If Fred will have me I'll 
marry him and settle the whole matter!” 

“But if—if you don’t exactly feel that way toward 
him?” Mrs. Evans suggested presently. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” Ruth replied wearily. “I’ve looked 
over ten thousand men with flannel shirts on and broken 
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fingernails as possible husbands. I respect and like Fred. 
He’s clean and honest. If we don’t like each other we can 
get divorced, you know. Anyway, we'll have the money!” 

The wise Mrs. Evans said no more, troubled as her 
excellent heart was. Her own marriage had been such a 
complex affair that she had been rather grateful to her 
brother for relieving her of much of the burden of Ruth’s 
settlement in life. The generalization that marriages were 
made in Heaven had never appealed to her as exactly 
applicable to her own, loyal as she was to her husband's 
memory. She thought her brother’s blunt solution of the 
problem in his will might well be a plain interpretation of 
the orthodox but unpractical belief. She had a devout 
respect for common sense. It was eminently sensible for 
a girl with very little money to marry a thoroughly good, 
respectable young man who could support her well and 
at the same time make it possible for her to receive a really 
generous legacy. Also she thought that Fred Haskins 
would be very fortunate to have Ruth to wife under any 
circumstances whatsoever. 

By one o'clock the Eliza Brown was headed seaward 
under plain sail and pitching tremendously already to the 
toss of the swell that rolled into the straits. Mrs. Evans 
and Ruth sat down alone to their luncheon, but presently 
their host entered, much flushed of face from his exertions 
in the keen wind, and silently took the place at the head 
of the table, which Ruth had assumed would be saved for 
the captain. Something in his abstracted manner and in 
the unfamiliar expression on his face kept her tongue still, 
though she was tempted to ask a dozen questions. Finally 
she ventured to inquire who the captain was. 

Sinnott looked up: 

“T am.” 

“But I thought—I didn’t know ’ she stammered. 

“I’ve been master of several ships in my time,”’ he 
remarked and rose. 

“He does look as though he might have been handsome 
once,”” Ruth murmured when he was gone. 

The next day found the old whaling ship doing her best 
against an ugly sea that darkened hour by hour as the 
overhanging winter clouds thickened above it. Mrs. 
Evans had given up and taken to her berth; Ruth stayed 
on deck and watched Sinnott and the 
mate direct the final touches to rigging 
and sails. The wind had hauled into the 
north and was laden with fine particles of 
sleet that coated each tilting spar and 
stiffened the heavy canvas of the sails, 
so that the thump of the sailors’ fists 
against it could easily be heard on the 
quarter-deck. 

She watched all this interestedly, now 
and then holding her breath when Sinnott 
clambered bulkily aloft to inspect some 
bit of work or consult with the mate. She 
could hardly believe this was the man of 
the hotel dining room. When he rejoined 
her at last by the wheel she was surprised 
to observe that his eyes were wide open 
and very alert and that his face seemed to 
have lost much of its fleshiness. 

The third day the engines were started 
and the Eliza Brown began to increase 
her steady pace toward the western coast 
of America. The routine of a ship at sea 
settled over all and the regular change of 
the watches marked the slow passage 
of time. 

Ruth found the deck more attractive 
than the cabin and set herself specially to 
be friendly with Mr. Macey, who gradu- 
ally thawed under her smiles and questions 
and confided to her in a kind of serial 
story his adventures on many seas. He 
gave her to understand that in a long 
and arduous life he had never fallen so far 
as to be mate of such a craft as the Eliza 
3rown. One day Ruth listened to his 
dismal prognostications of the voyage and 
said mischievously: 

“‘T suppose you don’t like serving under 
a man who owns so many big ships either, 
Mr. Macey.” 

“Big ships!”’ said he derisively. ‘‘Cap- 
tain Sinnott knows his business, so far as 
I can make out; but mark me, Miss Evans, 
he wouldn’t be only master of such an 
old hulk as this if he could have anything 
better.” 

With delight Ruth consumed five min- 
utes in telling the mate who Archibald 
Sinnott was, and piled millions on millions 
and fleet on fleet for good measure. 

When she had finished Mr. Macey 
nodded gloomily: “I thought he’d struck 
bad luck some way, but he’s just plain 
insane!” And from that time forth the 
mate watched his commander for further 





symptoms of derangement and steadily maintained to Ruth 
that he was a maniac of the most dangerous character. 

Day after day the weather threatened, but did not 
break. The wind held fair. Each noon when he had 
reckoned the day’s run Sinnott would nod to the mate as 
much as to say his calculations were coming out properly. 
Each time Mr. Macey would cock his weather eye at the 
low-hung clouds and chew vigorously on his quid—a true 
skeptic, prepared for the worst. 

More interesting to Ruth than even the mate’s saturnine 
confidences was a gradual and unmistakable alteration in 
Sinnott himself. From the first he had made a distinct and 
powerful impression on her mind. His bigness of frame, 
his gross features, his rudeness, his taciturnity, his wealth, 
had all joined in setting: him forth as a perfectly plain 
character, easily defined and changeless, like a rock or a 
landmark. 

She thought she knew him, and here before her very 
eyes he was becoming different. Even his physical traits 
were altering from day to day—his heavy figure grew 
lighter, his fiesh firmer, his face thinner, almost austere. 
His complexion lost its deep colors. His eyes ceased to 
gleam half hidden under puffy lids and now were wide open 
and manful. From the shell built up by years of torpor 
and devotion to a single object was emerging a man she did 
not know at all—a strong, willful, handsome Sinnott, fit to 
make a new fortune or to command a forlorn ship in the 
teeth of gales and perilous seas. 

Curiosity at such a metamorphosis grew into a desire to 
know more about the real man. As if in response to her 
eagerness, the bodily change was accompanied by a franker 
manner. He was still sparing of words, but she detected 
a geniality in his address she had never expected. Occa- 
sionally he fell into easy chat with her, asked questions, 
listened thoughtfully to her replies. Rarely he would give 
expression to an opinion of his own or relate briefly an 
experience. She was flattered by the perception that he 
frequently studied her. Sometimes he took great pains to 
get at her exact feeling on some subject and treated it with 
respect when discovered. 

“Richardson,” she said one morning after breakfast, 
“do you know that Mr. Sinnott is improving very much?” 





She Coutd Hardly Believe This Was the Man of the Hotei Dining Room 
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“Much better in health, miss,” he answered respectfully. 
“They say exercise is very beneficial.” 

“He’s almost human,” she continued smilingly. “I 
didn’t know he had any sense of humor at all." 

“Oh, quite a fund, miss.” The steward seemed on the 
verge of saying more, but satisfied himself with a mild 
“Quite so!” 

Ruth put both elbows on the table and gazed solemnly at 
Richardson. 

“Do you think he meant this voyage as a joke?” she 
demanded. 

“Oh, no,” was the response. “Impossible, I should say. 
Mr. Sinnott never would think of it, miss!” 

“I’m not so sure,” she mused. “1 wonder what he really 
thinks about all the time!” 

The steward did not feel competent to answer this and 
Ruth did not seem to expect him to; but she allowed 
nothing of her host's speech or action to escape her there- 
after and tried to deduce from both some notion of his real 
character. She was surprised to find the only result was 
that Archibald Sinnott learned more about herself. 

One night she stood in the lee of the charthouse, wrapped 
from head to toe in warm furs. The bark was plunging 
along into a dark and obscured sea, with two men at the 
wheel to keep her steady. Sinnott was on watch and 
apparently thinking of noth_.g apart from the business of 
the hour. She had turned many curious glances at his half- 
seen figure and he had paid no attention to her whatever. 
So she was somewhat astonished when he suddenly walked 
over to her side and said, apropos of nothing at ali: 

“Are you quite sure your young captain will be in San 
Francisco when we arrive?” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered. “I am sure of that! told 
him long ago by letter we would be back Christmastime, 
and he wrote that he was going to let the chief officer take 
the ship one voyage while he stopped ashore for the holi 
days. He'll be there’’—she laughed a little—“only he 
doesn’t know ——” 

She paused, haif frightened. 

‘He doesn’t know what?” he demanded. 

“That I’m going to marry him,” she finished awkwardly, 
and then could have bitten her tongue off. 

“Then you aren’t engaged to him?” 
His tone was rough. 

She glanced uneasily at him, but his 
expression was hidden in the darkness. 

“No-o,” she explained slowly. “He's 
always wanted me to be, of course; and | 
suppose I really am if he doesn’t know it 
yet. Isn't that so? If a man proposes 
and the girl can’t say to him that she'll 
marry him, but says it, well, to another 
man—like you— doesn't that make her en- 
gaged? Only Fred really didn't have 
money enough and he agreed he must wait 
until he was better off and had a better 
steamer. I've just decided my twenty-five 
thousand dollars will help and—and 

“What?” he asked gently. 

She shook her head. 

“You wouldn't understand,” she whis- 
pered; “but I must be in San Francisco 
the day before Christmas.” 

Sinnott crossed the deck and came back 
to say quietly: 

“You'll be there in time.” 

“I have answered your questions 
nearly all of them,” she went on ina lighter 
tone. “ Now please answer mine—one, at 
least!" 

a Ask it.” 

“What persuaded you to bring mother 
and me on this trip?” 

“You did.” 4 

“But I never really expected you would 
do it!” she returned. 

His grim “ Ha!’ made the two men at 
the wheel suddenly bend their woolen 
capped heads over the compass and then 
lean far back and stare aloft. That sim 
ple, shadowy act gave Ruth a sharp, queer 
sense of being out of her depth, of having 
no firm foothold amid strange surround 
ings. Instinctively she knew that the 
sailors had been afraid, that they had 
heard the voice of their master. She felt 
that same fear herself for the moment: 
consequently her words were lighter than 
ever: 

“It was awfully bold of me to go to you 
that way—a perfect stranger—and ask 
such a favor.” 

“Well,” he said slowly, “it isn’t much 
of a favor—is it? You had to get to San 
Francisco and I simply gave you passage 
in my ship.” 

“Why did you buy this steamer?” she 
demanded. “I've found out since we 











started that you didn’t own the Eliza Brown and that you 
hadn't any intention of going back to America this way. 
Piease explain. I’m sure mamma and I don’t wish to feel 
under too great obligations to you, and at the same time it 
is only fair that we know exactly how much we owe you.” 

“How do you know I wasn’t coming across this way 
myself anyhow?” 

“From various things I’ve heard,” she returned. “ You 
know you were quite a personage in Hakodate—the 
American millionaire who gave his ships to the Govern- 
ment! Everybody knew a little of your plans.” 

“Did they?” was the gruff reply. ‘“‘As a matter of fact, 
Miss Evans, I found it absolutely necessary to be in San 
Francisco Christmas Day; so I bought this old packet 
and a wretched craft she is—in order to get there. I merely 
offered you and your mother a couple of cabins, knowing 
you were anxious to get there too.” 

She was baffled, but unsatisfied. Later she returned to 
the subject. 

“I am afraid I didn’t make myself understood about 
Captain Haskins and myself,”’ she said. “It was foolish of 
me to say what I did. Truly I’m going to surprise him! 
That's all 1 meant.” 

“That's ail you said,” he answered briefly. 

“It's so mixed up,” she went on desperately. ‘‘ There’s 
Uncle George’s money besides Fred and my birthday 
and—and lots of other things, all mixed up together.” 

“I'm sorry for Captain Haskins,”’ he murmured. 

“Sorry for him!" she rejoined indignantly. “I should 
think he was to be congratulated !”’ 

‘He'll never know whether you married him for himself 
or for your uncle’s money.” 

“Oh, he'll know that soon enough,” she laughed. 
‘There are plenty of nice working men I might marry, 
you know.” 

“Who, for instance?” he inquired coolly. “Anybody 
else in your mind if your Fred doesn’t suit?” 

“Yes, there is,”’ she replied with a suddenly assumed 
sweetness 

“H'm-m,” Sinnott muttered; “and who might this 
alternative be?” 

“Richardson. He’s most obliging and I know he’d 
marry me and be very polite about it too. You don’t 
object to Richardson, do you?” she asked with every 
appearance of anxiety. 

While she spoke she was vaguely conscious of an increas- 
ing shrillness in the wind that sang through the rigging 
and swept the icy deck, but Sinnott did not seem to 
notice it. He leaned over toward her and she 
felt his eyes searching her face. He started to 
speak, but that instant the men at the wheel 
turned simultaneously with a shout of warning. 
Sinnott whirled about, stared for a short second 
into the blackness te windward and then let 
his full voice bellow forth in an order, In 
another second he had picked her up and thrust 
her down the companionway. She heard the 
door slam to behind her as the mate plunged out 
on deck in response to the thundering call for 
all hands. 

iv 

UTH balanced herself on the tilting, creak- 
ing floor of the cabin and stared breath- 
lessly at the steward who was trying to 
preserve at once his decorum and a large dish 
of pudding that slid erratically across the 
table, hesitated willfully at the very edge and 
then plumped upside down into his out- 
stretched arms. In the very act of saving the 
dish his feet slipped from under him and he 
sat heavily down on the floor with the air of a 
man resigned even in extremities. She laughed 
hysterically and then screamed. The cabin 
seemed to be deliberately but positively turning 

over. 

“No harm done, miss,” Richardson panted, 
clinging determinedly to a table-leg. ‘“ Better 
sit down, too,:miss; quite rough tonight!” 

“Rough!” she gasped, kneeling and clutch- 
ing a stanchion as the lamp swung against 
the ceiling-beam and rested there, flaring and 
amoking. “I'm afraid!” 

“No danger at all,”’ he returned, scrambling 
up and holding the dripping dish to his breast. 
“A cup of tea will put you quite right.” 

“Teoal’’ she retorted as the vessel heeled 
over still further. “Who wants tea when we 
may sink any minute?” 

“Coffee, then,” the steward responded, exe- 
euting a turkey’s wing with great gravity—‘‘a 
fresh pot right here, miss.” 

Ruth did not reply to this, for a terrific crash 
overhead was followed by a shower of broken 
glass, and a deluge of water through the shat- 
tered skylight extinguished the lamp, leaving 
the cabin dark except for the feeble glimmer of 
a lantern that hung in the pantry doorway. 

Ruth frantically clutched her way to the door 
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of her mother’s room and entered just as a second sea 
flooded down. By a feat of miraculous agility Richardson 
managed to close the door after her before the water could 
rush in. Then he fought his way to the pantry and assured 
himself that the coffee and tea pots were still safe in their 
pockets on the swinging shelf. Having seen to this, he 
proceeded to dive for various floating articles, in spite of the 
terrific lurching of the laboring bark. A third inpouring 
drove him helpless and choking into a corner, where he 
clung limpetlike up to his waist in foaming brine. 

When Archibald Sinnott came down fifteen minutes 
later he surveyed the fast ebbing flood and his steward, the 
latter busily engaged in trying to relight the wet wick of 
the big lamp. 

“The ladies!” he called above the roar of the storm. 

Richardson indicated Mrs. Evans’ room and was instantly 
sorry for having used his hand to gesture when he needed 
it for holding purposes. Sinnott picked him up and laughed. 
A dismal shake of the head was the only response that 
Richardson could make. 

“Cheer up!” Sinnott said. “The squall is over now. 
Can you find anything to eat?” 

This recalled the bruised and despondent man to his 
duties and he managed to bring out a cup of steaming hot 
coffee. Sinnott gulped it down and then gave brief instruc- 
tions as to getting provisions and water aft into the cabin. 
“Your galley may go next time,” he told him. ‘Get your 
boys and I'll send a couple of sailors to help you clear it 
out. Lively now!” 

Richardson departed and, as the water had drained 
away below the doorsills, Sinnott crossed and knocked at 
Mrs. Evans’ door. Without waiting for an answer he 
looked in. Ruth was crouched in her mother’s arms and 
both seemed to be quite extinguished by blankets. He 
reached up and turned the light full. 

“The worst is over,” he called. 

Ruth raised her head. 

“Did all the water come in?” 

“Not all of it; your room’s fairly dry. The cabin’s a 
wreck, of course; but we've rigged a tarpaulin over the 
skylight and it will soon dry out.” 

“Is the danger all over?”” Mrs. Evans demanded in a 
feeble voice. 

“Quite; it was only a squall. I ought to have seen it 
coming. We're hove to for the night.” 

“This whole trip was very foolish,” Mrs. Evans quavered. 
“T must say according to my notions we should have been 
much better off in the hotel.” 





“How Long We Can 
Keep Going 
in This Storm No 
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“T assure you there is no danger,” Sinnott said gently. 
“Is the bed dry?” 

“Quite so,”’ Ruth assured him. 

“Then let your mother sleep. If you will come with me 
I'll see about fixing up your cabin again. I’m afraid it was 
drenched.” 

Together they crossed the dismal swamp of the cabin 
and looked into her room. One glance was enough. 

“There is just one thing for you to do,” he remarked, 
hooking the door back—‘“‘that’s fer you to put on some of 
my clothes. Your own are soaking wet.” 

She glanced down at her sodden boots and then at him. 
She flushed, laughed and nodded. He immediately went 
into his own cabin and drew from the upper shelves a 
heavy flannel shirt, boots of the largest and several mufflers. 

“You can probably fix yourself up so as to keep warm 
with these,” he said simply. “Richardson will soon have 
this cabin to rights; but you'd best dress in dry things and 
come on deck with me.” 

She smiled at herself when she had managed a change 
and was thankful for the darkness on deck, where she was 
soon installed in the shelter of the charthouse. The bark 
had been hove to on the starboard tack under reefed 
mainsail and storm trysails. The brave old craft was doing 
her best in a terrific sea, but even in the blackness of the 
storm Ruth could discern the glimmer of the soaring surges 
and the flash of breaking crests. The mate was crouched 
by the mizzenmast and half a dozen sailors were huddled 
just below him. It was evident that all danger was not 
over. Ruth realized that the Eliza Brown was fighting 
for life and that these silent figures were ready to spring 
into activity the instant there was need. 

Sinnott talked with Mr. Macey a moment and then 
made his way back to her. He raised himself to his full 
height between her and the gale, and she heard the deep 
tone of his powerful voice saying: 

“I may as well confess to you that there is doubt whether 
you will see San Francisco on your birthday. The mate tells 
me the old packet is leaking badly. That means we’ll soon 
have to run for it, and how long we can keep going in this 
storm no one can tell.” 

“Then there is danger,” she cried back against the roar 
of the wind. 

He nodded, and then she heard him speaking as if from 
a great distance: 

“We are drifting south . . . frank with you ‘ 
engines still all right . . . may be Honolulu.” Later 
she caught the words: “ Very sorry too bad.” 

She shook her head vigorously. In a lull she 
said earnestly: 

“If it can’t be helped it can’t—that’s all. 
We've done our best.” 

“And we'll still do it,” he returned quickly. 
Then she saw his face lighten almost humor- 
ously. “‘Anyway,” he shouted in her ear, “it 
simplifies things—doesn’t it?” 

In a sudden lull she demanded of him: “ Do 
you like things settled for you—like this?” 

“Oh, this settles only one part of my affair,” 
he returned. 

“And you're leaving the rest to Richardson?’ 

There was a gleam of admiration at her 
coolness in his eyes. That she should take their 
disaster so lightly—that she was able to chaff 
him when the roar of the angry sea made 
his own heart thump—threw a bright ray on 
the dark secret of her willingness to marry for 
the sake of a paltry legacy. The girl was equal 
to heroism. In the thought that very soon she 
might be called upon to face the last question 
which has the single answer, death—his lips set 
grimly, but he answered her saucy jest in kind: 

“If you think Richardson can solve it I'll 
consult him. Shall I?” 

She had to sway over very close to him to 
make herself heard above the bursting roar of 
another squall: 

“*I always leave things to him now; he’s so 
helpful!” 

“All right!” he cried in her ear. “I'll take 
my troubles to him. I'll do it right away 
and ——-~” 

Mr. Macey loomed in the windy murk and 
bawled hoarsely that he was sure a butt was 
started. 

“The water keeps pouring in and now the 
pumps can barely keep it under, sir,’’ he told his 
commander. “‘She’s working herself to death!”’ 

Sinnott leaned over and pointed at the terrific 
seas that were hissing in from the invisible. 

“Impossible to run for it now,”’ he yelled. 

The mate seemed to assent, but waited for 
further orders. 

“T’ll have to save the engines a while yet,” 
Sinnott explained; “‘and ——” 

“The glass is rising,”” Mr. Macey said, as if 
regretfully. “‘Ofcoursethe worst may be over.” 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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xv 
T WAS during the early winter of 1892 that I resolved 
] to go tosea. My Hancock Fire Brigade experience was 

very little responsible for this. I still drank and fre- 
quented saloons—practically lived in saloons. Whisky 
was dangerous, in my opinion, but not wrong. Whisky 
was dangerous like other dangerous things in the natural 
world. Men died of whisky; but then, too, fishermen were 
capsized and drowned; hoboes fell under trains and were 
cut to pieces. To cope with winds and waves, railroad 
trains and barrooms, one must use judgment. To get drunk 
after the manner of men was all right, but one must do it 
with discretion. No more quarts of whisky for me! 

What really decided me to go to sea was that I had 
caught my first vision of the death-road that John Barley- 
corn maintains for his devotees. It was not a clear vision, 
however, and there were two phases of it, somewhat jumbled 
at the time. It struck me, from watching those with 
whom I associated, that the life we were living was more 
destructive than that lived by the average man 

John Barleycorn, by inhibiting morality, incited to 
crime. Everywhere I saw men doing, when drunk, what 
they would never dream of doing when sober. And this 
was not the worst of it—it was the penalty that must be 
paid. Crime was destructive. Saloon-mates I drank with, 
who were good fellows and harmless when sober, did most 
violent and lunatic things when they were drunk. And 
then the police gathered them in and they vanished from 
our ken. Sometimes I visited them behind the bars and 
said goodby ere they journeyed across the bay to put on 
the felon’s stripes. And time and again I heard the one 
explanation: “If I hadn’t been drunk I wouldn’t ’a’ done 
it!’’ And sometimes, under the spell of John Barleycorn, 
the most frightful things were done—things that shocked 
even my case-hardened soul. 

The other phase of the death-road was that of the habit- 
ual drunkards who had a way of turning up their toes 
without apparent provocation. When they were taken 
sick, even with trifling afflictions that any ordinary man 
would pull through, they just pegged out. Sometimes they 
were found unattended and dead in their beds; on occasion 
their bodies were dragged out of the water; and sometimes 
it was just plain accident, as when Bill Kelley, unloading a 
cargo while drunk, had a finger jerked off, which under the 
circumstances might just as easily have been his head. 

So I considered my situation and knew that I was get- 
ting into a bad way of living. It made toward death too 
quickly to suit my youth and vitality. And there was only 
one way out of this hazardous manner of living—and that 
was to get out. The sealing fleet was wintering in San 
Francisco Bay, and in the saloons I met skippers, mates, 
hunters, boat-steerers and boat-pullers. I met the seal- 
hunter, Pete Holt, and agreed to be his boat-puller and to 
sign on any schooner he signed on. And I had to have half 
a dozen drinks with Pete Holt there and then to seal our 
agreement. 

And at once awoke all my old unrest that John Barley- 
corn had put to sleep. I found myself actually bored with 
the saloon life of the Oakland waterfront and wondered 
what I had ever found fascinating in it. Also, with this 


We Rowed Ashore Over the Banks of Living Corat 


death-road concept in my brain, I began to grow afraid 
that something would happen to me before sailing day, 
which was set for some time in January. I lived more cir- 
cumspectly, drank less deeply and went home more fre- 
quently. When drinking grew too wild I got out. When 
Nelson was in his maniacal cups I managed to get separated 
from him. 

On the twelfth of January, 1893, I was seventeen, and 
on the twentieth of January I signed before the shipping 
commissioner the articles of the Sophie Sutherland, a three- 
topmast sealing schooner bound on a voyage to the coast 
of Japan. And of course we had to drink on it. Joe Vigy 
cashed my advance note, and Pete Holt treated, and 
I treated, and Joe Vigy treated, and other hunters treated. 
Well, it was the way of men—and who was I, just turned 
seventeen, that I should decline the way of life of those live, 
chesty, man-grown men? 


xvi 


HERE was nothing to drink on the Sophie Sutherland, 

and we had fifty-one days of glorious sailing, taking the 
southern passage in the northeast trades to Bonin Islands. 
This isolated group, belonging to Japan, had been selected 
as the rendezvous of the Canadian and American sealing 
fleets. Here they filled their water bcarreis and made repairs 
before starting on the hundred days’ harrying of the seal 
herd along the northern coasts of Japan to Bering Sea. 

Those fifty-one days of fine sailing and intense sobriety 
had put me in splendid fettle. The alcohol had been 
worked out of my system, and from the moment the 
voyage began I had not known the desire for a drink. I 
doubt if I even thought once about a drink. Often of 
course the talk in the forecastle turned on drink; and the 
men toid of their more exciting or humorous drunks, remem 
bering such passages more keenly, with greater delight, 
than all the other passages of their adventurous lives. 

In the forecastle the oldest man, fat and fifty, was 
Louis. He was a broken skipper. John Barleycorn had 
thrown him and he was winding up his career where he had 
begun it, in the fdrecastle. His case made quite an impres- 
sign on me. John Barleycorn did other things besides kill 
aman. He had not killed Louis. He had done much worse: 
he had robbed him of power and place and comfort, 
crucified his pride, and condemned him to the hardship of 
the common sailor that would last as long as his healthy 
breath lasted, which promised to be for a long time. 

We completed our run across the Pacific, lifted the 
volcanic peaks, jungle-clad, of the Bonin Islands, sailed in 
among the reefs to the landlocked harbor, and let our 
anchor rumble down where lay a score or more of sea- 
gipsies like ourselves. The scents of strange vegetation 
blew off the tropic land. Aborigines in queer outrigger 
canoes and Japanese in queerer sampans paddled about the 
bay and came aboard. It was my first foreign land; I had 
won to the other side of the world, and I would see all I 
had read ‘n the books come true. I was wild to get ashore. 

Victor and Axel—a Swede and a Norwegian—and | 
planned to keep together. And so well did we that for the 
rest of the cruise we were known as the Three Sports. 


Victor pointed out a pathway that disappeared up a wild 
cafion and emerged on a steep, bare lava slope, and there- 
after appeared and disappeared, ever climbing, among the 
palms and flowers. We would go over that path, he said, 
and we agreed; and we would see beautiful scenery and 
strange native villages, and find Heaven alone knew what 
adventure at the end. And Axel was keen to go fishing. 
The three of us agreed to that too. We would get a sam- 
pan, and a couple of Japanese fishermen who knew the 
fishing grounds, and we would have great sport. As for 
me, I was keen for anything. 

And then, our plans made, we rowed ashore over the 
banks of living coral and pulled our boat up the white 
beach of coral sand. We walked across the fringe of beach 
under the cocoanut palms and into the little town, and 
found several hundred riotous seamen from all the worid, 
drinking prodigiously, singing prodigiously, dancing prodi- 
giously —and all on the main street, to the scandal of a 
helpless handful of Japanese police. 

Victor and Axel said that we'd have a drink before we 
started on our long walk. Could I decline to drink with 
these two chesty shipmates? Drinking together, glass in 
hand, put the seal on comradeship. It was the way of life. 
Our teetotaler owner-captain was laughed at and sneered 
at by all of us because of his teetotalism. I did not in the 
least want a drink, but I did want to be a good fellow and 
a good comrade. Nor did Louis’ case deter me as 1 poured 
the biting, scorching stuff down my throat. John Barley- 
corn had thrown Louis.to a nasty fall, but I was young. 
My blood ran full and red; I had a constitution of iron, 
and—well, youth ever grins scornfully at the wreckage 
of age. 

Queer, fierce, alcoholic stuff it was that we drank. There 
was no telling where or how it had been manufactured 
some native concoction, most likely. But it was hot as fire, 
pale as water and quick as death with its kick. It had been 
drawn into empty squareface bottles that had once con 


tained Holland gin. It certainly did the worst tous! We 
never got out of,the town. We never went fishing in the 
sampan. And, though we were there ten days, we never 


trod that wild path along the lava cliffs and among the 
flow ers. 

We met old acquaintances from other schooners, fellows 
we had met in the saloons of San Francisco before we sailed. 
And each meeting meant a drink; and there was much to 
talk about, and more drinks, and songs to be sung, and 
pranks and antics to be performed —until the maggots of 
imagination began to crawl. And it all seemed great and 
wonderful to me—those lusty, hardbitten sea-rovers, of 
whom I made one, gathered in wassail on a coral strand. 
Old lines about knights at table in the great banquet halls 
and of those above the salt and below the salt, and of 
Vikings feasting fresh from sea and ripe for battle, came to 
me; and I knew that the old times were not dead and that 
we belonged to that selfsame ancient breed. 

By mid-afternoon Victor went mad with drink, and 
wanted to fight everybody and everything. I have since 
seen lunatics in the violent wards of asylums that seemed 
to behave in no way different from Victor's way, save that 
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perhaps he was more violent. Axel and I interfered 
as peacernakers, were roughed and jostled in the mixups, 
and finally, with infinite precaution and intoxicated 
running, succeeded in inveigling our chum down to the 
boat and in rowing him aboara our schooner. 

No sooner did Victor’s feet touch the deck, however, 
than he began to clean up the ship. He had the strength 
of several men and he ran amuck with it. I remember 
especially one man whom he got into the chainboxes 
but failed to damage through inability to hit him. The 
man dodged and ducked, and Victor broke all the 
knuckles of both his fists against the huge links of the 
anchor chain.. By the time we dragged him out of that 
his madneas had shifted to the belief that he was a grezt 
swimmer, and the next moment he was overboard and 
demonstrating his ability by floundering like a sick 
porpoise and swallowing much salt water. 

We rescued him; and by the time we got him below, 
undressed and into his bunk we were wrecks ourselves. 
But Axel and I wanted to see more of the shore, and 
away we went, leaving Victor snoring. It was curious, 
the judgment passed on Victor by his shipmates, drink- 
ers themselves. They shook their heads disapprovingly 
and muttered: ‘‘A man like that oughtn’t to drink!” 
Now Victor was the smartest sailor and best-tempered 
shipmate in the forecastle. He was an all-round splen- 
did type of seaman; his mates recognized his worth, 
and respected him and liked him. Yet John Barleycorn 
metamorphosed him into a violent lunatic. And that 
was the very point these drinkers made, They knew 
that drink —and drink with a sailor is always excessive 
made them mad, but only mildly mad. Violent madness 
was objectionable because it spoiled the fun of others 
and often culminated in tragedy. From their stand- 
point mild madness was allright. But, from the stand- 
point of the whole human race, is not all madness 
objectionable? And is there a greater maker of madness 
of all sorts than Joh» Barleycorn? 

To return, however, Ashore, snugly ensconced in a 
Japanese house of entertainment, Axel and I compared 
brufses, and over a comfortable drink talked of the after- 
noon’s happenings. We liked the quietness of that drink 
and took another. A shipmate dropped in, several ship- 
mates dropped in, and we had more quiet drinks. Finally, 
just as we had engaged a Japanese orchestra, and as the 
first strains of the samisens were rising, through the paper 
walls came a wild howl from the street. We recognized it. 
Still hewling, disdaining doorways, with bloodshot eyes and 
wildly waving museular arms, Victor burst upon us through 
the fragile walls. The old rage was on him amuck, and he 
wanted blood—anybody’s blood. The orchestra fled; so 
did we. We went through doorway and we went through 
paper walls—anything to get away. 

After the place was half wrecked and we had agreed to 
pay the damage, leaving Victor partly subdued and show- 
ing symptoms of lapsing into a comatose state, Axel and 
I wandered away in quest of a quieter drinking-place. The 
main street was a madness. Hundreds of sailors rollicked 
up and down. Because the chief of police with his small 
force was helpleas the governor of the colony had issued 
orders to the captains to have all their men on board by 
sunset, 

What! To be treated in such fashion! As the news 
spread among the schooners they were emptied. Every- 
body came ashore. Men who had had no intention of 
coming ashore climbed into the boats. The governor’s 
unfortunate ukase had precipitated a general debauch for 
all hands. It was hours after sunset and the men wanted to 
see anybody try to put them on board. They went round 
inviting the authorities to try to put them on board. In 
front of the governor's house they were gathered thickest, 
bawling seasongs, circulating squarefaces and dancing 
uproarious Virginia reels and old-country dances. The 
police, including the reserves, stood in little forlorn groups, 
waiting for the command the governor was too wise to 
issue. And I thought this saturnalia was great. It was 
like the old days of the Spanish Main come back. It was 
license; it was adventure. And I was part of it, a chesty 
sea-rover along with all these other chesty sea-rovers 
among the paper houses of Japan. 

The governor never issued the order to clear the streets, 
and Axel and I wandered on from drink to drink. After 
a time, in some of the antics, getting hazy myself, I lost 
him. J drifted along, making new acquaintances, downing 
more drinks, getting hazier and hazier. I remember, some- 
where, sitting in a circle with Japanese fishermen, Kanaka 
boat-steerers from our own vessels, and a young Danish 
suilor fresh from cowbcying in the Argentine and with a 
penchant for native customs and ceremonials. And with 
due and proper and most intricate Japanese ceremonial 
we of the circle drank pale, mild and lukewarm liquid from 
tiny porcelain bowls. 

And later I remember the runaway apprentices—boys of 
eighteen and twenty, of middle-class English families, who 
had jumped their ships and apprenticeships in various 
ports of the world and drifted into the forecastles of the 
sealing schooners. They were healthy, smooth-skinned, 
clear-eyed, and they were young —youths like me, learning 
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the way of their feet in the world of men. And they were 
men! No mild drink for them, but squarefaces illicitly 
refilled with corrosive fire that flamed through their veins 
and burst into conflagrations in their heads. I remember 
a melting song they sang, the refrain of which was: 


’Tis but a little golden ring; 
I give it to thee with pride. 
Wear it for your mother’s sake 
When you are on the tide. 


They wept over it as they sang it, the graceless young 
scamps who had all broken their mothers’ prides; and 
I sang with them and wept with them, and luxuriated in 
the pathos and the tragedy of it, and struggled to make 
glimmering inebriated generalizations on life and romance. 
And one last picture I have, standing out very clear and 
bright in the midst of vagueness before and blackness after- 
ward: We—the apprentices and I —are swaying and cling- 
ing to one another under the stars. We are singing a 
rollicking seasong, all save one who sits on the ground and 
weeps; and we are marking the rhythm with waving 
squarefaces. From up and down the street come far cho- 
ruses of sea-voices similarly singing; and life is great, and 
beautiful, and romantic, and magnificently mad. 

And next, after the blackness, I open my eyes in theearly 
dawn to see a Japanese woman, solicitously anxious, bend- 
ing over me. She is the port-pilot’s wife, and I am lying in 
her doorway. I am chilled and shivering, sick with the 
after-sickness of debauch. And I feel lightly clad. Those 
rascals of runaway apprentices! They have acquired the 
habit of running away. They have run away with my 
possessions. My watch is gone. My few dollars are gone. 
My coat is gone. So is my belt and—yes—my shoes! 

And the foregoing is a sample of the ten days I spent in 
the Bonin Islands. Victor got over his lunacy, rejoined 
Axel and me; and after that we caroused somewhat more 
discreetly. And we never climbed that lava path among 
the flowers. The town and the squarefaces were all we saw. 

One who has been burned by fire must preach about the 
fire. I might have seen and healthily enjoyed a whole lot 
more of the Bonin Islands if I had done what I ought to 
have done. But, as I see it, it is not a matter of what one 
ought to do or ought not todo. It is what one does. That 
is the everlasting, irrefragable fact. I did just what I did. 
I did what all those men did in the Bonin Islands. I did 
what millions of men over the world were doing at that 
particular point in time. I did it because the way led to it, 
because I was only a human boy, a creature of my environ- 
ment, and neither an anemic nor a god. I was just human, 
and I was taking the path in the world that men took— 
men whom I admired, if you please; full-blooded men; 
lusty, breedy, chesty men; free spirits and anything but 
niggards in the way they foamed life away. 

And the way was open. It was like an uncovered well in 
a yard where children play. It is of small use to tell the 
brave little boys toddling their way along into knowledge of 
life that they must not play near the uncovered well. They 
will play near it! Any parent knows that. And we know 
that a certain percentage of them, the livest and most 
daring, will fall into the well. The thing to do—we all 
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know it—is to cover up the well. The case is the 
same with John Barleycorn. All the no-saying and no- 
preaching in the world will fail to keep men and youths 
growing into manhood away from John Barleycorn 
when John Barleycorn is everywhere accessible, and 
where John Barleycorn is everywhere the connotation of 
manliness and daring and great-spiritedness. 

The only rational thing for the twentieth century folks 
to do is to cover up the well; to make the twentieth 
century in truth the twentieth century, and to relegate 
to the nineteenth century and all the preceding cen- 
turies the things of those centuries—the witch-burnings, 
the intolerances, the fetishes, and—not least among 
such barbarisms—John Barleycorn. 


xvil 


ORTH we raced from the Bonin Islands to pick up 

the seal herd, and north we hunted it for a hundred 
days into frosty, mitten weather, and into and through 
vast fogs that hid the sun from us for a week at a time. 
It was wild and heavy work, without a drink or thought 
of drink. Then we sailed south to Yokohama, with a 
big catch of skins in our salt and a heavy payday 
coming. 

I was eager to be ashore and see Japan, but the first 
day was devoted to ship’s work and not until evening 
did we sailors land. And here, by the very system of 
things, by the way life was organized and men trans- 
acted affairs, John Barleycorn reached out and tucked 
my arm in his. The captain had given money for us 
to the hunters, and the hunters were waiting in a certain 
Japanese public house for us to come and get it. We 
rode to the place in jinrikishas. Our own crowd had 
taken possession of it. Drink was flowing. Everybody 
had money and everybody was treating. After the 
hundred days of hard toil and absolute abstinence, in 
the pink of physical condition, bulging with health, 
overspilling with spirits that had been long pent by 

discipline and circumstance, of course we would have a 
drink or two. And after that we would see the town. 

It was the old story. There were so many drinks to be 
drunk; and as the warm magic poured through our veins 
and mellowed our voices and affections we knew it was no 
time to make invidious distinctions—to drink with this 
shipmate and to decline to drink with that shipmate. We 
were all shipmates who had been through stress and storm 
together; who had pulled and hauled on the same sheets 
and tackles, relieved one another’s wheels, laid out side by 
side on the same jib-boom when she was plunging into it, 
and looked to see who was missing when she cleared and 
lifted. So we drank with all and all treated; and our 
voices rose; and we remembered a myriad kindly acts of 
comradeship, and forgot our fights and wordy squabbles, 
and knew one another for the best fellows in the world! 

Well, the night was young when we arrived in that pub- 
lic house, and the first night that public house was all I saw 
of Japan —a drinking-place, which was very like a drinking- 
place at home or anywhere else over the world. 

We lay in Yokohama harbor for two weeks, and about all 
we saw of Japan was its drinking-places where sailors con- 
gregated. Occasionally some one of us varied the monotony 
with a more exciting drunk. In such fashion I managed a 
real exploit by swimming off to the schooner one dark 
midnight and going soundly to sleep while the water police 
searched the harbor for my body and brought my clothes 
out for identification. 

Perhaps it was for things like that, I imagined, that men 
got drunk. In our little round of living what I had done 
was a noteworthy event. All the harbor talked about it. 
I enjoyed several days of fame among the Japanese boat- 
men and ashore in the pubs. It was a red-letter event. It 
was an event to be remembered and narrated with pride. 
I remember it today, twenty years afterward, with a secret 
glow of pride. It was a purple passage, just as Victor’s 
wrecking of the teahouse in the Bonin Islands and my 
being looted by the runaway apprentices were purple 
passages, 

The point is that the charm of John Barleycorn was still 
a mystery to me, I was so organically a non-alcoholic 
that alcohol itself made no appeal; the chemical reactions 
it produced in me were not satisfying, because I possessed 
no need for such chemical satisfaction. I drank because 
the men I was with drank, and because my nature was such 
that I could not permit myself to be less of a man than 
other men at their favorite pastime. And I still had a 
sweet tooth; and on privy occasions, when there was no 
man to see, I bought candy and blissfully devoured it. 

We hove up anchor to a jolly chantey and sailed out of 
Yokohama harbor for San Francisco. We took the north- 
ern passage and, with the stout west wind at our back, 
made the run across the Pacific in thirty-seven days of 
brave sailing. We still had a big payday coming to us; 
and for thirty-seven days, without a drink to addle our 
mental processes, we incessantly planned the spending of 
our money. 

The first statement of each man—ever an ancient one in 
homeward-bound forecastles—was: ‘‘No boarding-house 
sharks in mine!” Next, in parentheses, was regret at 
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having spent so much money in Yokohama. And after 
that each man proceeded to paint his favorite phantom. 
Victor, for instance, said that immediately he landed in 
San Francisco he would pass right through the waterfront 
and the Barbary Coast and put an advertisement in the 
papers. His advertisement would be for board and room 
in some simple working-class family. 

“Then,” said Victor, “I shall go to some dancing school 
for a week or two, just to meet and get acquainted with 
the girls and fellows. Then I'll get the run of the different 
dancing crowds, and be invited to their homes and to 
parties, and all that; and with the money I’ve got I can 
last out till next January, when I'll go sealing again.” 

No—he was not going to drink. He knew the way of it, 
particularly his way of it—wine in, wit out—and his money 
would be gone in no time. He had his choice, based on 
bitter experience, between three days’ debauch among 
the sharks and harpies of the Barbary Coast and a whole 
winter of wholesoine enjoyment and sociability; and there 
was not any doubt of the way he was going to choose. 

Said Axel Gunderson, who did not care for dancing and 
social functions: 

“T’ve got a good payday. Now I can go home. It is 
fifteen years since I’ve seen my mother and all the family. 
When I pay off I shall send my money home to wait for 
me. Then I’ll picka good ship bound for Europe and arrive 
there with another payday. Put them together and I'll 
have more money than ever in my life before. I'll be a 
prince at home. You haven't any idea how cheap every- 
thing is in Norway. I can make presents to everybody 
and spend my money like what would seem to them a 
millionaire, and live a whole year there before I’d have to 
go back to sea.” 

“The very thing I’m going to do,” declared Red John. 
“It’s three years since I’ve received a line from home and 
ten years since I was there. Things are just as cheap in 
Sweden, Axel, as in Norway, and my folks are real country 
folks and farmers. I'll send my pay home and ship with 
you for round the Horn. We'll pick a good one.” 

And as Axel Gunderson and Red John painted the pas- 
toral delights and festive customs of their respective 
countries, each fell in love with the other’s home place, and 
they solemnly pledged to make the journey together, and 
to spend together six months in the one’s Swedish home 
and six months in the other’s Norwegian home. And for 
the rest of the voyage they could hardly be pried apart, so 
infatuated did they become with discussing their plans. 

Long John was not a homebody; but he was tired of the 
forecastle. No boarding-house sharks in his! He, too, 
would get a room in a quiet family; and he would go to a 
navigation school and study to be a captain. And so it 
went. Each man swore that for once he would be sensible 
and not squander his money. No boarding-house sharks— 
no sailor town—no drink! was the slogan of our forecastle. 

The men became stingy. Never was there such econ- 
omy. They refused to buy anything more from the 
slop-chest. Old rags had to last; 
and they sewed patch upon patch, 
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sharks were thick on the sidewalk outside. Some of them 
even ventured inside, but we would have nothing to do 
with them. 

There we stood at the long bar—the sailing-master, the 
tuate, the six hunters, the six boat-steerers and the five 
boat-pullers. There were only five of the last, for one of 
our number had been dropped overboard, with a sack of 
coal at his feet, between two snowsqualls in a driving gale 
off Cape Yerimo. There were nineteen of us, and it was 
to be our last drink together. With seven months of men’s 
work in the world, blow high, blow low, behind us, we were 
looking on each other for the last time. We knew it, for 
sailors’ ways go wide. And the nineteen of us drank the 
sailing-master’s treat. Then the mate looked at us with 
eloquent eyes and called for another round. We liked the 
mate just as well as the sailing-master, and we liked them 
both. Could we drink with one and not the other? 

And Pete Holt, my own hunter—lost the next year in 
the Mary Thomas, with all hands—called a round. The 
time passed, the drinks continued to come on the bar, our 
voices rose and the maggots began to crawl. There were 
six hunterr. and each insisted in the sacred name of com- 
radeship tnat all hands drink with him just once. There 
were six boat-steerers and five boat-pullers, and the same 
logic held with them. There was money in all our pockets 
and our money was as good as any man’s, and our hearts 
were as free and generous. 

Nineteen rounds of drinks! What more would John 
Barleycorn ask in order to have his will with men? They 
were ripe to forget their dearly cherished plans. They 
rolled out of the saloon and into the arms of the sharks and 
harpies. They did not last long. From two days to a 
week saw the end of their money and saw them being 
carted by the boarding-house masters on board outward- 
bound ships. Victor was a fine body of a man, and through 
a lucky friendship he managed to get into the lifesaving 
service. He never saw the dancing school nor placed his 
advertisement for a room in a working-class family. Nor 
did Long John win to a navigation school. By the end of 
the week he was a transient lumper on a river steamboat. 
Red John and Axel did not send their pay home to the 
old country. Instead, and along with the rest, they were 
scattered on board sailing ships bound for the four quarters 
of the globe, where they had been placed by the boarding- 
house masters and where they were working out advance 
money they had neither seen nor spent. 

What saved me was that I had a home and people to go 
to. I crossed the bay to Oakland and, among other things, 
took a look at the death-road. Nelson was gone—shot to 
death while drunk and resisting the officers. His partner 
in that affair was lying in prison. Whisky Bob was gone. 
Old Cole, Old Smoudge and Bob Smith were gone. Another 
Smith—heof the belted guns and the Annie— was drewned. 
French Frank, they said, was lurking upriver, afraid to 
come down because of something he had done. Others were 
wearing the stripes in San Quentin or Folsom. Big Alec, 
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the King of the Greeks, whom I had known well in the 
old Benicia days, and with whom I had drunk whole 
nights through, had killed two men and fled to foreign 
parts. Fitzsimmons, with whom I had sailed on the Fish 
Patrol, had been stabbed in the lung through the back and 
had died a lingering death complicated with tuberculosis. 
And so it went—a very lively and well-patronized road; 
and from what I knew of all of them John Barleycorn was 
responsible, with the sole exception of Smith, of the Annie. 


xviii 


Y INFATUATION for the Oakland waterfront was 

quite dead. I did not like the looks of it or the life 
I did not care for the drinking or the vagrancy of it, and 
I wandered back to the Oakland Free Library and read the 
books with greater understanding. Then, too, my mother 
said I had sown my wild oats and it was time | settled down 
to a regular job. Also, the family needed the money. So 
I got a job at the jute mills—a ten-hour day at ten cents 
an hour. Despite my increase in strength and general 
efficiency I was receiving no more than when I worked in 
the cannery several years before; but then there was a 
promise of a raise to a dollar and a quarter a day after a 
few months. 

And here, so far as John Barleycorn is concerned, began 
a period of innocence. I did not know what it was to take 
a drink from month-end to month-end. Not yet eighteen 
years old, healthy and with labor-hardened but unhurt 
muscles, like any young animal I needed diversion, excite- 
ment—something beyond the books and the mechanical 
toil. 

I strayed into Young Men's Christian Associations. The 
life there was healthful and athletic, but too juvenile. For 
me it was too late. I was not boy or youth, despite my 
paucity of years. I had bucked big with men. | knew 
mysterious and violent things. I was from the other side 
of life so far as concerned the young men I encountered in 
the Y. M. C. A. I spoke another language, possessed a 
sadder and more terrible wisdom. When I come to think 
it over I realize now that I have never had a boyhood. 
At any rate the Y. M. C. A. young men were too juvenile 
for me, too unsophisticated. This I should not have minded 
could they have met me and helped me mentally, but I 
had got more out of the books than they. Their meager 
physical experiences plus their meager intellectual experi 
ences made a negative sum so vast that it overbalanced 
their wholesome morality and healthful sports 

In short I could not play with the pupils of a lower 
grade. All the clean, splendid young life that was theirs 
was denied me— thanks to my earlier tutelage under John 
Barleycorn. I knew too much while too young. And yet, 
in the good time coming, when alcohol is eliminated from 
the needs and the institutions of men, it will be the Y. M. 
C. A., and similar unthinkably better and wiser and more 
virile congregating places, that will receive the men who 
now go to saloons to find themselves and one another. 
Meantime we live today, here 
and now; and we discuss today, 





turning out what are called 
homeward-bound patches of the 
most amazing proportions. They 
saved on matches even, waiting 
until two or three were ready to 
light their pipes from the same 
match. 

As we sailed up the San Fran- 
cisco waterfront, the moment 
the port doctors passed us the 
boarding-house runners were 
alongside in Whitehall boats. 
They swarmed on board, each 
drumming for his own boarding 
house, and each with a bottle of 
free whisky inside his shirt; but 
we waved them grandly and blas- 
phemously away. We wanted 
none of their boarding houses 
and none of their whisky. We 
were sober, thrifty sailormen, 
with better use for our money. 

Came the paying off before 
the shipping commissioner. We 
emerged upon the sidewalk, each 
with a pocketful of money. 
About us, like buzzards, clustered 
the sharks and harpies. And we 
looked at each other. We had 
been seven months together and 
our paths were now separating. 
One last farewell rite of comrade- 
ship remained. Oh, it was the 
way—the custom. “Come on, 
boys!” said our sailing-master. 
There stood the inevitable adja- 
cent saloon. There were a dozen 
saloons all round. And when we 








here and now. 

I was working ten hours a day 
in the jute mills. It was hum- 
drum machine toil. I wanted life. 
I wanted to realize myself in other 
ways than at a machine for ten 
cents an hour. And yet I had had 
my fillofsaloons. | wanted some- 
thing new. I was growing up 
I was developing ungueased and 
troubling potencies and procliv- 
ities. And at this very stage 
fortunately I met Louis Shattuck 
and we became chums 

Louis Shattuck, without one 
vicious trait, wasa real innocently 
devilish young fellow who was 
quite convinced that he was a 
sophisticated town boy. And | 
was not a town boy at all. Louis 
was handsome and graceful, and 
filled with love for the girls. 
With him it was an exciting and 
all-absorbing pursuit. I did not 
know anything about girls. I had 
been too busy being aman. This 
was an entirely new phase of 
existence that had escaped me. 
And when I saw Louis say goodby 
to me, raise his hat to a girl of 
his acquaintance and walk on 
with her down the sidewalk I 
was made excited and envious 
I, too, wanted to play this game 

“Well, there's only one thing 
to do,” said Louis —“ and that is, 
you must get a girl.” 

Which is more difficult than it 








had followed the sailing-master 
into the one of his choice the 
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sounds. Let me show you, at the 
(Continaed on Page 54) 
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Mr. Wilson’s Two Big Jobs 


N PRESIDENT WILSON’S program reform of “a 

banking and currency system.based upon the necessity 
of the Government to sell its bonds fifty years ago”’ stands 
next to tariff revision. The second task is more difficult 
than the first--and more important. An adequate reform 
of banking probably means more in dollars and cents— 
and in happiness—to the mass of the people of the United 
States in the next twenty years than an adequate reform 
of tariff does. 

Wage-earners and farmers may not see this at once; 
but they could have seen it in 1893, when stupid currency 
legislation and a defective banking system assisted power- 
fully in bringing on that three-year industrial prostration 
which made tramps of thousands of workmen and sent 
grain prices much below the cost of production. And the 
great losses of the panic of 1907 by no means fell exclusively 
upon the rich. There were breadlines in every city. 

Undoubtedly the theory that a big panic must happen 
every twenty years was founded upon mere coincidence. 
Undoubtedly, also, there will be some important reaction 
in business before the next presidential campaign. In the 
nature of things the business pace of the last half of 1912 
and the first quarter of 1913, breaking all records, will not 
continue indefinitely. Sometime within four years there 
will be a notable slackening. After a boom Germany has 
been going through a troublous period of readjustment; 
but there has been no break— no demoralization of industry. 
The German banking system was competent to deal with 
the situation. Are we to be as fortunately circumstanced? 
The new Administration has no bigger or more important 
question than this to deal with. 


A Test for Extravagance 


HE number of persons who want to be extravagant is 

as insignificant as the number who want to be stingy. 
The difficulty lies in drawing the line. Almost anybody 
can tell in a moment whether a given expenditure by 
another person is extravagant or not; but the same persons 
cannot tell on which side of the line certain expenditures 
of their own fall. 

We know of several bankers, each spending from fifty to 
a hundred thousand dollars a year, who regard the purchase 
of a fifteen-hundred-dollar automobile by a forehanded 
farmer as rank extravagance; but the bankers are in 
painful doubt as to whether five house-servants are an 
extravagance for themselves or only liberal-handed pru- 
denee. And the farmer chews many a meditative straw 
before he can make up his mind about the automobile. If 
the banker had the making up of the farmer’s mind, and the 
farmer of the banker's mind, there would be no difficulty 
and both of them would save considerable money. 

it is a troublesome question for a man to decide for 
himeelf; but there is one very simple rule that anybody 
can profitably stick to—namely, spending money that you 
de not have for anything you do not absolutely need is 
extravagant. The rule is just as sound, whether the pur- 
chase is a five-cent cigar or a five-hundred-dollar fur coat. 
We are moved to this reflection by a recent life-insurance 
report, which shows that in 1905, at the time of the big 
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investigation, life-insurance companies operating in the 
state of New York had loaned to their policy-holders a 
little short of two hundred million dollars, while now the 
amount exceeds five hundred millions. These loans on life- 
insurance policies are scarcely ever repaid and are used for 
merely personal expenses in most cases. When a man 
borrows money to blow in on his personal credit he may 
disappoint his creditcrs. When he borrows money on his 
life-insurance to blow in, he is only too often robbing his 
wife and children. 


Railroad Earnings 


AST year, for the first time, the gross earnings of rail- 
roads in the United States topped three billion dollars. 
The amount is all the more significant when it is remem- 
bered that only fifteen years ago gross earnings were very 
little in excess of one billion—total length of road mean- 
while having increased but ninety per cent. 

Measured by revenues handled, this is obviously a huge 
industry. Measured by its importance to all other indus- 
try, it bulks still larger. It is all privately owned and— 
with important restrictions—privately managed. There is 
no lack of complaint on either side; but on a broad view 
it must be said that the public and this huge privately 
owned business are now getting on pretty well together, 
and it is certainly noteworthy that at present there are 
louder complaints on the railroads’ side than on the pub- 
lic’s. To bring this great and tremendously important 
privately owned industry into a fairly satisfactory rela- 
tionship with the public is an achievement of which the 
country may well be proud—especially as that and the 
establishment of the gold standard are its only economic 
achievements in the last twenty years that furnish any 
reason for pride. 

To handle increasing traffic requires, of course, more 
cars, engines, second track, side-track, heavier rails, 
enlarged terminals—all of which mean constantly increas- 
ing capital investment. To get the capital, the roads 
must be able to earn a fair return upon it. To impair their 
earnings below that point is to stop their growth. We 
think they need have no fear on that score, though some 
railroad men profess to think otherwise. Assuming, as we 
do, those fears to be groundless, the railroad problem—so 
far as present experience goes—is fairly solved by the 
combination of private ownership and public regulation. 


The Light Referendum Vote 


ROBABLY three-fifths of the voters of this country 
are progressive in the lump and only two-fifths pro- 
gressive in detail. Roughly, two-thirds of Ohio’s vote, for 
example, went to Wilson and Roosevelt against only one- 
third to Taft; but a little earlier, when the state adopted 
a practically new and progressive constitution, only about 
half of the electorate voted either for or against the pro- 
gressive idea. Only a fifth of Colorado’s vote went to 
Taft; but of thirty-two measures—all at least nominally 
progressive—that were submitted to referendum at the 
same election, one-half received less than thirty-three per 
cent of theregistered vote. In Oregon, Debs got morethana 
third as many votes as Taft; but only two-fifths of the elec- 
tors voted either way on the most discussed progressive 
amendment to the Constitution—that for woman suffrage. 
Instances might be multiplied. In the lump people are 
progressive and will say so in an electoral contest between 
two men. When it comes down to detailed measures there 
is some uncertainty—and some indifference. Voting for 
measures lacks the dramatic element which makes a race 
between men so attractive that in any state and under 
almost all circumstances the vote for president is the high 
vote. Back of these causes, no doubt, is a feeling that 
among all these individual measures brought before the 
people with so much waving of arms and straining of lungs 
there is not one that really goes far or would change the 
scheme of things by more than an infinitesimal jot. 


Women’s Wages 


LLOWING a dollar a week for apparel and a dollar 
and a quarter for sickness, dentists’ bills, amusements 
and emergencies, a woman can support herself decently in 
Chicago on nine dollars a week—so careful students of the 
matter have reported. Three Chicago concerns employ 
about eleven thousand women. The work in them differs 
somewhat, but the average full weekly pay for women in 
the first is nine dollars and twelve cents; in the second, 
nine dollars and eighty-six cents; in the third, ten dollars 
and seventy-six cents. Apparently the ruling wage is just 
about enough to keep the women alive. 

It could not possibly be more than that. The unorganized 
women are always competing with one another for any 
job that will keep them alive. Department-store employers 
are in brisk competition. Broadly speaking, one of them 
cannot pay much more wages than another does or the 
other will undersell him. And many Illinois employers of 
women are in competition with employers in other states. 
Two of the largest employers of women in that state, 
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testifying before a state senate committee, offered no 
objection to a minimum-wage lew for women, provided it 
was national in scope—that is, provided it applied to their 
competitors in other states as well as to themselves. 


Financing the Farmer 


SUALLY a solvent farmer has no trouble in buying 
whatever he wants on credit. Usually, too, he has no 
accurate idea as to what the credit he gets actually costs 
him. It has long been the rule, for example, to sell farm 
machinery on six months’ to three years’ time. So much 
farmers’ paper of this sort is constantly outstanding that 
some ingenious Wall Street persons have formed a com- 
pany for the purpose of issuing debentures against it, 
selling the debentures to investors on a basis netting about 
six per cent interest. The farmer, of course, pays that six 
per cent, and then something for the guaranty, something 
for costs of collection, something for bad debts. 

The question is, How much altogether does he pay for 
the credit? How much—if any—better could he do if he 
financed himself and bought strictly for cash? So with the 
groceries, drygoods and professional services he habitually 
gets on credit. What does the credit really cost him? 

Unquestionably buying on credit is a bad habit. It 
always involves counting unhatched chickens. It generally 
precludes the closest bargaining. There is no market in 
which the cash purchaser, taking it by and large, does not 
have the advantage. 

Solvent farmers need not ask anybody to finance them. 
By coéperating they can finance themselves. If their notes 
are good for so many hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
implements they are equally good for the same number of 
dollars in cash. We have no doubt that a farming com- 
munity which financed itself and bought for cash would 
be considerably ahead at the end of five years. 


The Custom-House Hold-Up 


N PROTESTING against the bill that would permit 
returning American tourists to bring in, duty free, three 
hundred dollars’ worth of personal belongings purchased 
abroad, instead of only one hundred dollars’ worth, the 
American Protective Tariff League says that almost all 
the baggage collections at New York are exacted from 
persons who bring in less than three hundred dollars’ worth 
of foreign goods—that is, from tourists of modest means 
who are bringing home personal souvenirs. In the name of 
protection to American labor the Government dumps their 
bits of lace, lacquer and jewelry on the dock and extracts 
some two million dollars a year, which is collected at a cost 
of about ten millions in time, annoyance and humiliation. 
Aside from causing a loss of revenue, the bill—says the 
League —is an “outrageous discrimination against those 
who remain at home because they are not able to travel 
abroad; it is class legislation in its most offensive form.” 
In spite of last November’s election the League evidently 
still regards all American citizens as its natural prey and 
considers it outrageous discrimination when the Govern- 
ment permits a few to escape, to some degree, by simply 
traveling to Europeand back. But, to be logical, the League 
should protest against permitting citizens to go abroad at 
all, and thereby escape being mulcted for a few months, 
while the great mass of their fellow countrymen who 
remain at home are steadily enjoying that privilege. 


One Trouble With Wali Street 


LL intelligent observers agree that, under present con- 
ditions, the glut of money which occurs in New York 
at every period of monetary ease is not desirable. “In the 
long run,” says an eminent Western banker, “commerce 
suffers more from periods of overabundance of money than 
from those of scarcity. Whenever money becomes so over- 
abundant that bankers in order to keep it earning some- 
thing have to force it out, the foundations are laid for a 
period of stringency—for then speculation is encouraged, 
prices inflated and all sorts of securities floated.” 

This injurious forcing out of money is, of course, most 
pronounced in New York, for there bank balances from all 
over the country accumulate,.and there consequently the 
g'ut is largest. 

While this undesirable giut is taking place, however, the 
New York banks keep right on bidding and paying two 
per cent interest for bank deposits. Money may actually 
be loaning at only one and a half per cent, but the banks 
continue to pay two per cent for it and in the struggle to 
recoup themselves they resort to that forcing out which the 
Western banker criticises. If gentlemen with practically 
unlimited means should agree to pay ninety cents a bushel 
for wheat, year in and year out, regardless of the market, 
there would be a considerable glut of wheat in their neigh- 
borhood when the market fell below ninety cents. This is 


. substantially what the New York banks do with money. 


Why? Because there is so much competition —and such 
defective eoérdination among banks in general —that those 
in New York are afraid to adjust their interest rates to the 
market lest competitors take business away from them. 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


At Last! 


TIENCE is the key 
Pe Paradise!” say the 
Turks; and Paradise, 
in the unanimous opinion of 
the triumphant and tumul- 
tuous Democrats, is, to all 
practical purposes, synony- 
mous with a Government job. 
Let me, therefore, call 
your attention to a man 
who, after many years of 
patient—very patient! 
and earnest —extremely 
earnest !—endeavor, has en- 
tered into that Democratic 
Paradise. I refer to William 
Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska, 
who is at the present writing 
Secretary of State. 

For years and years Mr. 
Bryan has gone along mod- 
estly, quietly, unselfishly, 
doing that which it came 
his way to do, and having 
no other idea in view than 
the regeneration of the 
nation—and mayhap the 
incidental refreshment of 
himself through the me- 
dium of a place on the pay- 
roll. Hehas persevered. He 
has remained undaunted in 
the face of disappointments 
that would have broken a fainter heart than his; and at 
last—now!—he has achieved his reward. He has a job! 

Never in the history of our country have we seen a sub- 
limer consecration of self to an ideal! Many times in the 
past score of years men have gone to Mr. Bryan and have 
urged —insisted, even—that he should abandon his quest; 
have demanded of him that he should relinquish this appar- 
ently fruitless and unavailing crusade for a chance to par- 
ticipate in the pie. But to all he has turned an ear so deaf 
as to be insensible to all sound, and has been enduring and 
steadfast. A most admirable exemplification of singleness 
of purpose and fixity of mind—to say nothing at all of the 
ultimate good that must inevitably accrue to the toiling 
masses, in whose interests the laborer certainly is worthy 
of his hire. 

Away back yonder— in 1896 it was—he came to Chicago, 
and there determined upon that course to which he has 
adhered with such marked determination ever since; came 
to Chicago and set forth on his facundious way—nor has 
he faltered since. There have been obstacles. There have 
been defeats, there have been near successes, there have 
been disappointments. There have been times when hope- 
lessness obscured the bright star of hope, and despair 
dimmed and almost destroyed desire; but each difficulty 
was talked aside, and on and on he pressed—until, on 
March fourth last, he reached the glorious goal and took 
his place upon the great roll of those who serve the state; 
not in that orgulous manner that so often marks and mars 
the successful culmination of such an enterprise, but 
calmly, quietly, becomingly, as befits a person in whom 
long experience of reverse and rebuff has inculcated seemly 
appreciation of the joys of the journey’s end. 


Ploughing the Furrows of Self-Denial 


T WAS along, long struggle! Seventeen years, come next 

July, he toiled upon the path—-seventeen years when there 
seemed to be no day that held out encouragement, and no 
day that was filled with aught but the bitterness of defeat. 
Protesting as he had, in 1896, against the pressing down of 
a crown of thorns upon the brow of labor, his own brow 
was seared and scarred in the very November of that year 
by harsher instruments of interposition than any thorns; 
and he was face to face with the discouraging fact that no 
possible opportunity would arise for the gratification of his 
desire until 1900 should arrive. 

He was not dismayed however. Having set his voice to 
the task, he neither stammered nor stuttered to the right 
or the left, but talked straight on, verbigerous and unafraid. 
He had failed of his demand that the American working- 
man should not be crucified on a cross of gold; so he 
demanded vehemently that he should be placed in office, 
in order that the little brown brother in the Philippines 
might not be similarly annoyed on a cross of imperialism. 
It was futile! He failed again. The great, unheeding, 





“Leve Laughs at Locksmiths” 


careless people refused to concern themselves with the little 
brown brother; and once more in that very month of 
November he found himself as far from the gratification of 
his aspiration as he had been in that calamitous November 
four years before. 

Did he stop? He did not. He did not hesitate even. 
He knew full well that somewhere, sometime, there would 
be a niche for him to fill; and he pressed on and on, relin- 
quishing no endeavor nor ceasing any reverberation. Came 
1908, when after eight years of patient planning he again 
essayed to get into conjunction with the acme of his desire. 
Again, and for the third time, he saw the fabric of his 
dreams destroyed by the cruel actualities of the election 
returns; and it seemed at that moment as if he never could 
gain the summit of his unselfish desire. 


A Seventeen-Year Hike to Washington 


E PERSEVERED however. He faltered not. Once 

more he turned his face toward the morning of a job 
and with undiminished energy sought the prize. Made 
wary by his own experiences and his own disappoint- 
ments, he sought new channels for the gratification of that 
ambition. What he could not get for himself he helped 
to get for another; and then, success assured, he called 
round one afternoon and suggested, with all becoming 
humilitude, that the time was now opportune for ending 
officially his pilgrimage toward Washington. 

The suggestion was received in the patriotic spirit in 
which it was advanced. The reward was made. The weary 
wayfarer was taken into the house, placed at the right 
hand of the host at table, given the warmest corner in the 
inglenook, and bade welcome and thrice welcome to the 
best the establishment afforded. With alacrity not aston- 
ishing in a man who has been almost seventeen years on a 
hike toward the p.ace of preferment, he hurried across and 
was sworn in as Secretary of State just as soon as he learned 
it was really true, and there was no flareback or mistake; 
and then, with a deep sigh of contentment, he sank into 
a chair, tears filled his eyes and he murmured: “At last! 
At last!” 

It seems almost unnecessary to say that our great, gen- 
erous, though oftentimes heedless, people—admiring, as 
they do, those noble qualities of patience, persistence and 
perseverance— will encourage this embryo statesman in 
every way. They have known him long. They have heard 
him often. They would not be the great, generous people 
they are if they did not hold out to him a helping hand 
did not encourage him in every way—did not extend to 
him best wishes for success in his new field of endeavor. 
They have watched him with much interest. They hav 
observed his long struggle with adverse conditions. They 
have noted his dogged determination, his fixity of purpose, 
his unfaltering pursuit of what his heart has hankered 
after—what his ambition has craved. They are glad he 


has been placed and they 
will do what they can to 
cheer him along the way 
After all these years of 
trial and turmoil he is at a 
definite point where he can 
prove his former conversa- 
tions by his future consum 
mations. The people are a 
kindly people. It may seem 
at times—and undoubtedly 
it has seemed to Mr. Bryan 
they are unappreciative, es 
pecially when he has done 
so much to try tomake them 
appreciate; but it is not so 
They are a kindly people. 
Now that he has a place; 
now that he has an oppor- 
tunity to perform instead of 
postulate; now that his pil- 
grimage is over--for the 
time, at least-the people 
will be pleased if he succeeds 
and sorry if he fails. A 
sturdy young man of fifty- 
three, somewhat delayed in 
achieving his desires, he is 
at last in the Government 
service, and his career will 
be watched with interest. 
The future stretches before 
him. It is quite possible, if 
he works hard and pays 
close attention to the needs 
of his employer, that opportunities for advancement may 


‘present themselves. This is a great country for earnest, 


ambitious and persistent men! 


A Sociable Funeral 


Ses E years ago an Irishman, who ran an undertaking 
and livery business on the North Side, in Chicago, died 
and left his business to his only daughter. She ran the 
business, bossed the drivers and other employees, every 
man of whom was Irish, and made a great success of it. 
She was a strict disciplinarian, but the men all liked her 
and she was a great favorite. 

Presently she married, sold out the business and moved 
out to Rogers Park. One morning she was sitting on the 
veranda of her new house with some women friends when 
a funeral came along. The man driving the first carriage 
was an old employee. He took off his hat, bowed and 
shouted: 

“Hello, Maggie! How are you?” 

The next driver saluted, and the word passed down the 
long line of carriages. Every driver knew her. As the 
hearse came along the driver made an especially low bow 
and gave a loud Hello! 

“Hello, Mike!" she responded. “Looks like a good job 
you've got today. Who's inside?” 


Campaign Cheer 
J ym TALBOT, formerly of Des Moines, but now of 


Indianola, where Simpson College is located, was run- 
ning for the lowa Legislature. Talbot is a graduate of 
Simpson, and one day, during the course of his campaign, 
he met Dr. Francis L. Strickland, president of the institution 

*Talbot,” said Doctor Strickland, “I hear you are 
running for the Legislature.” 

“Yep,” replied Talbot— “that’s ine. I suppose you will 
give me your vote?” 

“Who is running against you?’ 

“ Bill Buxton, Junior, is the only candidate against me.” 

‘Well, Mr. Talbot,” said Doctor Strickland as he moved 
off, “Buxton would make a fine representative—a fine 
representative !"’ 


’ 


A Question for Experts 


T ONE of the permanent circuses in Berlin they have 
4. a dog that is said to talk German. 

W. G. Shepard, who represents many American news- 
papers in Europe, went down to see and hear the dog. 

He observed and listened intently. 

“It certainly is very interesting,” he said, “but I can’t 
tell yet whether the dog talks German or the Germans 


IL 


talk dog.” 
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“The Lady Nora Prevailed on Dermot to Play on the Harp an’ Sing Shoot Aroon"’ 


entrance to the McGonigal Flats, his pipe in his 

mouth, his feet comfortably incased in carpet slip- 
pers, and his waistband slackened to the extent of two 
buttons for his greater ease after supper. Under the molli- 
fying influences of pork and greens, and tobacco, he felt at 
peace with the world and sympathetically inclined to the 
gloomy-looking young man in the black calico shirt who 
occupied the other end of the step. 

“So ut’s broke out in a new place, has ut, Jamesey?” 
asked Mr. Mulready. 

The young man in the black calico shirt lit another 
cigarette. ‘‘What’s broke out?’’ he demanded surlily. 

Mr. Mulready puffed twice at his pipe. 

“The smallpox!" he replied. “They do be tellin’ me 
there's a case frora Sangamon Street tuk to the county 
hospital, Sure, life's wan thing afther another, Jamesey! 
if ut isunt smallpox ut’s a large man wid an ugly disposition 
an’ a bewchous daughter.” 

Jamesey shot a suspicious side glance at the Nestor of 
the Flats, whose innocent gaze was fixed riverward. 

“He been sayin’ anythin’ to you about me?” 

Mr. Mulready looked at him in mild astonishment. 

“Not in my hearin’,”’ he replied. ‘‘What putt that into 
your head? I don’t aven know the gintleman. AhlI know 
is you've been goin’ out ahl dolled up for five nights in 
rapid succission, an’ now ye’ve the cheerful ixpression av a 
man that’s lost a two-dollar bill an’ found a plugged nickel. 
Too much frequency, Jamesey! Too much frequency!” 

The young man looked uncomfortable. 

“Sure, ye remind me of Dermot O’Brien, of Ballynacuish, 
who kem near bein’ an own ancesthor of me old woman’s 
on her father’s side,”” pursued Mr. Mulready. “ Ye’ll not 
have heard of him; so I'll tell ye the rights av the story as 
‘twas tould to me. 

“Ut began wid a gyurl, av coorse. Whiniver there’s a 
story ut begins wid a gyurl or inds wid wan. This same 
gyurl wasunt like others if ye’d have tuk Dermot’s word 
for ut, by rayson that she lived on victuals an’ dhrink, an’ 
breathed nothin’ but air. Whin she was pleased she'd 
an’ whin she was sorry she’d luk sad—barrin’ the 
occasions whin she wished to convey the conthrairy impres- 
sion. Ahi she asked av annybody was just to let her have 
her own way; an’ whin she got ut she was niver quite sure 
what ut was. She was light av foot an’ light av heart, an’ 
had a rough an’ a smooth side to her tongue—an’ used 
thim both. She was a quare crayture entirely, so she was. 
I'll go bail there’s not more than a million resimbling her 
in Chicago this minute! 

“To the back of thim peculiarities her name was Nora; 
an’ she had a pair av plump, rosy cheeks, wid a dimple in 
aich wan, an’ a pair av eyes black as the sloeberry, an’ a 
pair av ankles as trim as iver twinkled below the hem av a 
petticoat to the disthraction av male observers. Ye'll be 
thinkin’ that, wid ahl that, the gas wud be burnin’ to anny 
hour av the night in the back parlor an’ the poorch litthered 
up wid the juniss dory av the counthryside; but *twasunt 
so. In the first place, ye’ll mind, gas hadunt been invented 
an’, furthermore, Nora’s ould man, Rory ay the Three 
Hills, had made up his mind that the gyurl was nut to be 
married. She might conthract an alliance wid anny one 
she liked, for ahl av him, providin’ ut was wid Dermot 
O'Brien; but that was as far as he’d compromise. 

**He was a big ould man, was Rory, wid a short timper 
an’ a long arm wid red hair on ut; an’ he niver stirred wid- 
out a big soord strapped te the broad back av him an’ a 


M: MULREADY sat on his customary step at the 


smile; 


double-bitted ax swinging by a throng from his wrist —not 
to mintion a handy skean or two in his belt. He wasunt a 
man ye’d want to conthradict or deny just to see what wud 
happin, ye’ll mind. More by token there was fifty or more 
shockheaded, two-fisted rapparees ate their three meals a 
day in his hall an’ jumped whiniver he batted an eye; an’ 
a hundhred, or such a matther, that tuk a handout at the 
kitchen dure an’ slep’ in the barn, that was aiquilly anxious 
to please him. 

“Still, whin a man has to make a living an’ keep up 
appearances by manslaughter an’ highway robbery an’ 
arson, a hundhred an’ fifty accomplices is none too manny, 
on account av the competition; an’ that was why the ould 
man was sthrong for Dermot. To begin wid, Ballynacuish 
joined on to his land; an’ thin the O’Briens had powerful 
connictions at the palace at Limerick—a matther of politics, 
ye see. So, whin Dermot first kem up to the dure, wid 
his knees knockin’ the wan aginst the other on account av 
his bashfulness, Rory av the Three Hills was there wid his 
hand out an’ smilin’ through his whiskers. 

“*A sight for sore eyes, ye are, Dermot O’Brien!’ says 
he. ‘Walk right in an’ bend your hunkers to a sate,’ he 
says; ‘an’ what will the cupbearer bring ye to dhrink— 
a horn av usquebaugh or a noggin av mead? Putt a name 
to ut, avick.’ 

“*T just dhropped in,’ says Dermot. 
be passin’ ———’ 

“*Tf ye’d passed I’d niver have forgiven ye,’ says the 
ould man. ‘What did ye say ye'd take for what ailed ye?’ 

“*A tasthe av butthermilk, thin, thank ye kindly,’ 
says Dermot. 

“Rory’s eyebrows kem together at that, but he consayled 
his disgust an’ nodded to the cupbearer. 

““*An’ tell the Lady Nora there’s coompany, an’ to 
sthep downstairs,’ says he to the man. 

“So in the coorse av half an hour, or such a matther, the 
Lady Nora kem down in a costume that showed she aimed 
to please, wid her cheeks like roses an’ her black hair 
hangin’ in thick braids below her waist. Dermot thought 
he’d niver seen a purtier sight. What she thought, there’s 
no tellin’; but there’s the wan thing sure, she didunt run 
away, an’ whin Rory invited the lad to stay an’ take pot 
luck, she asked him too—wid her black eyes. Ye’ll mind 
Dermot was a well-favored lad, wid a straight back, a good 
leg an’ a high-held head; an’ up to that time he’d had a 
favorable opinion av himself by rayson he cud stick to a 
horse like a gadfly an’ run like a deer on his own shanks. 
An’, as bashful an’ young as he was, he had committed 
siveral brilliant homicides an’ stud well with the tinaatry. 
So ye’ll see there was ivery rayson to believe that the 
alliance wud be conthracted. 

“Well, afther dinner was over—an’ 'twas the grand din- 
ner entirely—the Lady Nora prevailed on Dermot to play 
on the harp an’ sing Shool Aroon. An illegant song ut is, 
an’ he sang ut wid taste an’ ixpression. An’ afther that 
there was discoorse av a kind, until at last the lad tould 
thim he’d have to be joggin’. 

***Ye’ll come agin soon, now ye’ve found the way,’ says 
Rory av the Three Hills. 

“**Sure an’ I will that,’ says Dermot, wid the tail av his 
eye on Lady Nora. 

“*Ye'll be kindly welcome,’ says she, wid a soft look. 

““*Ve can’t come too often,’ says ould Rory. 

“*T’ll thry ye,’ says Dermot. 

“So he rode off, an’ twas well the horse knew the way to 
Ballynacuish, for the lad’s head was in the clouds an’ the 


‘I happined to 


bridle-rein was slack in his hand; an’ whin he got to his 
father’s house ut tuk him a minute or two to remimber 
where he’d seen a front dure like that before. 

“An’ meantime, back in the castle av the Three Hills, 
ould Rory an’ his daughter was talkin’ him over. 

“*What did ye think av him, acushla?’ asks Rory, 
smirkin’ at her wid pride. 

“*He’s a pup yit; but he’s the best av the ould bitch’s 
litter, an’ I'll go bail he pulls down his stag inside av a 
twelvemonth,’ says Nora, pattin’ the head av the hound 
that was nosing her. 

“*Botheration!’ says Rory. ‘’Tis not av dogs I’m 
spakin’. I mane the young jackeen, Dermot O’Brien.’ 

“*Oh, him!’ says she, sort av contimpchus. 

“*Yis, him!’ says her father. ‘What's the matther 
wid him?’ 

“*He’s a pup too,’ says she. 

“* He's a good breed,’ says Rory; ‘an’ he’s got a meaty 
bone to gnaw,’ says he. ‘A fine, upsthandin’, well-behaved, 
respictful an’ timperate young fella, I shud call him.’ 

“*T’ll not gainsay ye,’ she says; ‘but his appetite’s 
sharper than his wit, to my mind.’ 

“* He ate nixt dure to nothin’, ye monkey,’ says Rory. 

***Sure, I noticed that too!’ says she. 

“Rory av the Three Hills pulled his long red mustache 
an’ made a sour face. 

“*Did ye iver see a betther-lookin’ lad?’ he asked. 

“*T’ve seen worse,’ the Lady Nora admitted. ‘At the 
same time there’s a mole at the back av his ear, an’ his 
neck is too long entirely; his hair’s too short an’ there’s 
freckles on his knees. Another thing—purple is no color 
for a fair man to my mind.’ 

“*T'd not give much for the thing ye call your mind,’ 
growled the ould man. ‘ Ye’ll allow he can sing?’ 

“*YVis—so long as ye’re not particular whether ut’s off 
the key or on ut,’ she makes answer. 

“*T’m not,’ says Rory. ‘Divil the differ is ut tome. But 
ye'll mind the nixt time he comes—if he does come—ye’ll 
be civil an’ sweet to him, you impident hussy, or I'll take 
a hazel rod to ye!’ 

“*Sure, father dear, I need no hazel rod to make me do 
me jooty,’ says Nora. 

“*T’m not so sure av that same,’ Rory grumbles; an’, 
wid that, he whistled to his dogs an’ terminated the 
interview. 

“That same night the Lady Nora smiled to hersilf as she 
disrobed; an’ whin she was tucked in her little bed she did 
some thinkin’ before she wint to sleep, which was ahlto- 
gether conthrairy to her habit. Whin she got up in the 
mornin’ she was wondherin’ an’ wondherin’; and as the 
mornin’ passed she looked often from the turret windy 
that faced the road to Ballynacuish. 

““*But he’ll not come for a week at the laist,’ says she to 
hersilf. ‘’Twould not be dacint manners!’ 

“She was sayin’ that over for the fourteenth time or 
thereabout, an’ sthrainin’ her purty eyes, whin there kem 
a black speck along the boreen that grew to a white horse 
as she lukked; an’, sure enough, on the white horse sat 
Dermot O’Brien! 

“**Sorra a bit need I have worried,’ says the Lady Nora; 
an’, wid that, she wint to her bower to primp herself. But 
she didunt hurry about ut; an’ whin she kem down ould 
Rory an’ the lad was both in the last stages av exhaustion 
entertainin’ aich other. Ye’ll mind that ut is not an aisy 
thing for an ould man that’s chock-full av wisdom an’ 
judgment, an’ intilligent inthrust in the things that’s 
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worth a sensible person’s attintion to talk to 
a simple gossoon in his twinties—a brat wid a 
thick thatch on him an’ nothin’ underneath 
bechune rafters an’ flure. I’ve felt it many’s 
the time mesilf, little as ye’d think ut to listhen 
to me now. 

“Still, Rory was polite an’ pleasant as need 
be, an’ Dermot thried his best to putt in a 
word here an’ agin whin the silence got too 
thick intirely. Ahltogether they did as well 
as cud be expicted, but ’twas a relief when 
Nora kem down. 

“* Now, if ye’ll excuse me, I’ve got a thrifle 
av a dozen or two bloody Sassenach traders 
to massacree,’ says ould Rory. ‘They’re due 
at the Pass o’ Crineagh in an hour; so I’ll 
have to stip lively to inthercipt thim.’ 

“*Hurry thin, father dear,’ says Nora. 
‘Sure, I hope they’ve brought a good seliction 
av dress pattherns, for I’ve not a single thing 
fit to wear.’ 

“So, wid that, Rory picks up his soord an’ 
battle-ax an’ beats ut; an’ the young things 
settled down to a betther understandin’ av 
aich other. About nightfall the ould man got 
back wid the gang an’ a few muleloads of dry- 
goods an’ notions. He was in a good timper, 
though he had lost an ear an’ three av his 
faithful followers; for, to say nothin’ av the 
gineral merchandise, he’d collicted a bag or 
two av hard money an’ putt the man who 
sliced his ear to a lingerin’ an’ painful death. 
Nivertheless Dermot wud nut stay to the 
debauch that was to be held by way av cilibra- 
tion, an’ had his horse brought round an’ made 
his ajoo. 

“*Ye'll come again—soon?’ says the Lady 
Nora. 

“*Don’t stand on cirimony,’ says Rory. “ne 
‘Drop in annytime. Ye’ll find a knife an’ 
foork whiniver ut is, an’ a tasthe av—av butthermilk, if 
you will so insult your stomach, me young frind.’ 

“**Tis kind av ye, so ut is,’ says Dermot. ‘I’ll be over 
again before long ye’ll see.’ 

“The nixt mornin’ Lady Nora didunt go to the turret 
windy, but she had the gyurl that waited on her brush out 
her hair an’ do ut up wid a few extry kinks; an’ she putt on 
the new goold bracelet the ould man had gev her out av 
what he’d collicted from the Sassenach traders. Also she 
chuned up the harp. About ilivin o’clock Dermot O’Brien 
kem ridin’ up, an’ shortly afther the ould man went out to 
take forty winks an’ let thim alone; an’ widin two shakes 
av a lamb’s tail they were standin’ togither, houldin’ hands 
an’ lookin’ foolish. 

***Ah, Dermot!’ saysshe. ‘I was afraid somethin’ might 
happen to prevint ye from comin’.’ 

““* Vein av me heart!’ he makes answer. ‘There’s nothin’ 
in sky or sea, or in mountain or valley, cud prevint me. If 
I lay dyin’ I'd rise to me feet an’ walk to ye through fire an’ 
wather whin ye called me—or whether or no,’ he says. 

“‘She lukked at him a minute an’ he niver blinked. 

““*Sure, an’ I believe ye wud!’ she told him. 

“Three days afther that Dermot had to wait the best 
part av an hour before the Lady Nora kem down to where 
he was coolin’ his heels. 

“*An’ ivery minute seemed like a hundhred years in 
purgatory!’ he tould her. 
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Turn Your Face Away Now!t'"’ 


“ An’ says Nora: 

“*The gyurl, Kath- 
leen, was back from her 
frinds in Ennis, an’ she 
had a funny story about 
thim O’Rourkes she 
was tellin’ me. Sure, I 
forgot you was here, 
alanna!’ 

“Three days after 
that the Lady Nora putt 
her little dimpled hand 
up before her rosebud 
mouth, which was 
stritched to the limit. 

“*Ye’ve tould me 
that same sivinty times 
an’ sivin before,’ she 
says. ‘Have ye nonews 
from Limerick for a 
change?’ 

“*T’d niver weary av 
hearin’ you say ut!’ 
Dermot made answer. 
‘Wud ye say ut wanst 
agin to please me, 
avourneen?’ 

“* Write ut down an’ 
I'll putt me mark to 
ut,’ she says, for ye'll 
mind she was no 
scholar. ‘’Twill save 
me throuble,’ she says. 

***T will be a comfort 
to me whin I’m away 
from ye,’ Dermot said. 

“*That’s little 
enough av the while,’ 
saysshe. ‘Go get a bit 
av parchmint, thin.’ 

“So, wid that, Dermot wint away an’ got pen an’ ink an’ 
parchmint, an’ sat down to a table, wid his head on his 
arm an’ his tongue out. He sthruggled wid the pen an’ 
dabbed himsilf wid the ink; an’ whin he'd got through 
he’d wrote this po’thry: 


“ Me pen is poor, me ink is pale; 
Me love for you will niver fail! 


“He lukked ut over a moment or two, mighty proud, an’ 
thin wint back to where he had left the Lady Nora—an’, 
behould ye! Lady Nora wasunt there at ahl, at ahl. 

“‘An’ the nixt day she says to him: ‘Do you know 
no song but Shool 
Aroon?’ 

“*Do ye not like 
ut?’ he asks her. 

“*T used towhin 
I wasunt hearin’ 
ut ivery day,’ she 
answered. ‘Did ye 
iver thry a charm 
forthe mole at the 
back av yourear?’ 

“*Ye'll maybe 
not like the 
mole?’ he says 
wid anxiety. > 



















“She Tuk te Cryin’ an’ Considered How Croetiy She Was Used" 


“*Sure, ‘tis not exactly a novilty,’ says she wid a sigh 
‘I’m wondherin’!’ she says. 

“*What are ye wondherin’, asthore?’ 

““*Whether your family misses you much,’ she answered. 
‘How was your sister whin ye last saw her?’ 

“*This mornin’? Sure, she was well indade—thank ye 
kindly.’ 

“** As recint as that!’ says she. 

“Well, as Dermot was leavin’, ould Rory meets him 
in the hall. 

“* A word wid yez, me boy,’ says the ould man. ‘Will ye 
step into me sanctum a moment?’ An’ he takes him by 
the arm an’ into a side room, an’ seats him in a chair. Thin 
he pulls his mustache an’ clears his throat. ‘Hem!’ he 
says. ‘I’ve a word to say to ye, as I told ye, avick. Hem! 
Ye'll mind I’m a father. Ye’re not a father yoursiif 

“*No, sir,’ says Dermot. 

“*T shud hope not!’ says Rory wid a treminjus frown 
‘But I meant to say that ye may not understand a father’s 
feelin’s where his daughter is concerned; an’ the Lady 
Nora is the apple av me eye an’ the delight av me heart an’ 
the hope av me age. I'll not have her thrifled wid. If anny 
man won her thrustin’ affections for his own divarsion an’ 
widout sayrious intintions, an’ I got my two hands on him 
I'll not say what I'd do to him, bekase ye might think | 
was severe, which I’m not if nobody crosses me; an’ I know 
that ye are not that kind av a scroundhrelly lowdown bla’- 
guard. If I'd thought ye were I'd not have allowed ye to 
come here day after day moonin’ round Nora. I'd have 
parted your hair wid the blade av this little ax an’ nailed 
your hide to the barn dure. But I know that ye're a 
straightforward, honorable young gintleman av good family 
an’ raysonable prospicts; so I'll just ask ye in a frindly 
way what your intintions is.’ 

“*Tf ut’s plasin’ to ye I'd like to ask the hand av the 
Lady Nora in marriage,’ says Dermot. 

“**Tis a thrifle sudden,’ says ould Rory, ‘but I won't 
say no if she’s bent on ut. I'd deny her nothin’—the 
darlin’! I'll call her in now an’ give ye both a father’s 
blessin’.’ 

***Lave me speak to her first, if ye don’t mind,’ says 
Dermot. ‘She's got a headache just now, an’ she’s gone 
to her bower to lie down an’ sleep ut off. Ye'll do me a 
favor not to mintion annything to her till afther I've seen 
her tomorry. I'll be round in the mornin’ airly, an it 
plase yoursilf.’ 

“*Have ut your own way,’ says Rory. ‘Sure, I'm an 
aisy man. Tomorry, ye say? Well, 1 know ye’d not putt 
me to the inconvanience av goin’ to Ballynacuish to 
fetch ye.’ 

“Well, bright an’ early the nixt mornin’ Dermot was 
back, wid his best clothes on an’ a feather in his cap, an’ 
the cap to the wan side av his head. A fine figure he was 
on his prancin’ white horse, wid the sun shinin’ on the goold 
bracelets that was round his arms an’ the jools in his soord 
hilt —a figure to be welkim annywhere, ye’d think; an’ yet, 
when the Lady Nora met him, she smiled wan av thim 
smiles that chills a man to his marrow, an’ there was no 
blush on the cheek that she turned to him to kiss. 

*“* An’ do, for the kind Hivin’s sake, be 
careful av me new robe!’ she says. 

“*Has your father said annything in 
particular to ye.since me eyes was last 


gladdened by the sight av ye?’ asks 
Dermot. 
“*He has not,” Nora answered. ‘His 


breakfast was cooked to suit him for wanst.’ 
Continued on Page 8&9 
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DEADHEADS 





E WOULD go to the Red Bull, and when the man 
H cried to the boys ‘Who will go and be a devil, and 

he shall see the play for nothing?’ then would he go 
in and bea devil upen thestage, and so get to see the plays.” 
Thus wrote Mr. Samuel Pepys of how Tom Killigrew saw 
the play for nothing. Though there are many who still 
pursue this same method and get to be “‘supers,”’ and so see 
the play for nothing, the majority prefer to seek the cov- 
eted pasteboard that admits them by the door. Originally 
the title of “orders” was bestowed upon what are termed 
today free passes, the possession of which gave to the holder 
the freedom of the theater. The recipients of this freedom 
may be divided into two classes: those who are legitimately 
entitled to the courtesy, such as members of the press, 
distinguished people and the manager’s own personal 
iriends; the other and by far the larger class consists of 
those who by hook or crook secure the coveted pass and 
are designated by the cabalistic letters D. H.—meaning 
Dead Heads. 

In the olden times the strolling players gave their per- 
formances on the open street and were therefore unable to 
demand a fixed fee. They depended entirely upon what 
the auditors on the highway were pleased to drop in the 
hat passed by one of their number. He who refused to give 
and turned away when the player asked for his coin may 
truly be called the first deadhead. When the actor’s art 
became established and players were enabled to demand a 
fixed fee, to be paid at the door, then there arose the van- 
guard of that great army of deadheads who have infested 
the theater ever since, and whose soie aim in life seems to be 
to pass the door without paying. 


The Paimy Days of the Theater Pass 


N THE early days of the theater the press was hard put 
to it for news, and one of the chief sources for obtaining 
matter to fill the columns of the newspapers was the the- 
ater. All announcements, discussions of the plays and of 
the actors were published free of charge. So eager were the 
editors for items of this kind that they paid those bringing 
such news and even considered them valuable contributors. 
For this free advertising of their wares the managers gave 
the editors orders for seats at the theater, and in most cases 
they were allowed to write them themselves. It was looked 
upon as a sort of reciprocity. During those same times it 
was considered a sign of great favor to be able to display 
the bills of the theater in the windows of the shops, the 
shopkeepers frequently paying for the privilege. Those 
were perhaps the palmy days for the manager. 

Times have changed since then. Though the press still 
seeks the news of the theater and treats such news liberally, 
the newspapers have obliterated the pay-with-a-pass system 
and, with the exception of accepting seats for their critics on 
opening nights, seldom seek the freedom of the theater, in 
many cases prohibiting the custom so far as it affects their 
attachés. In my opinion members of the press should 
never be required to pay their own way into the theater. 





They are the gatherers of news; the theater is always a 
good fount for news and the public read with avidity of its 
doings. It is a valuable asset of the theatrical business — 
this giving the freedom of the theater to the press. It is 
what President Wilson would call a sort of quid pro quo. 

There have been times when the press and the theater 
have been at odds and the freedom of the theater has been 
withdrawn, both here and in England. Fortunately these 
differences were quickly adjusted and in this country did 
not reach the proportions they did in London. In the early 
fifties a dispute arose in that city which threatened the 
disruption of the pleasant relations that had long existed 
between the press and the theater. It was brought about 
by the custom that had long continued there of allowing the 
members of the press to write their own orders. The privi- 
lege had been abused to such an extent that at times there 
were no seats to be bought at the theaters—they had all 
been given away on press orders. 

The managers finally determined to rescind the privilege, 
whereupon the press threatened retaliation. They issued 
a circular showing that during the years 1850, 1851 and 
1852 the press had issued orders on three theaters for over 
seventy-one thousand persons, representing in money some 
sixteen hundred pounds. This number of free admissions 
was exclusive of the critics who had the privilege of passing 
the door with a friend. Good counsels prevailed, however, 
and today the same rule prevails in England that is in 
vogue here. In some of the minor cities of this country 
there still exists a custom of giving each newspaper in the 
town some twenty or thirty free tickets for every per- 
formance. In return for this the papers publish whatever 
notices may be sent them. It is worthy of note, for the 
sake of those concerned, that this system is being rapidly 
abolished, and likewise it is a pleasure to see that the 
relations of the two were never on so agreeable a footing. 

Securing a pass to the theater by those not legitimately 
entitled to the courtesy is one of the strongest passions in 
the human breast, undoubtedly born of the desire to secure 
something for nothing. Charles Dickens, who was once an 
actor—though, according to all reports, not so good at that 
avocation as at writing—knew his theater well. In one of 
his stories he tells of how he was once a guest at a social 
discussion and proposed by chance the question as to what 
was the most absorbing and longest-lived passion in the 
human breast. The editor of a newspaper who was present 
replied: “The passion for getting orders for the play.” 

Dickens exemplifies this passion in a story he tells of a 
shipwrecked sailor whose life had been miraculously saved 
at sea, and who afterward made his way to London and 
presented himself at a newspaper office, where he told his 
terrible tale of suffering and the horrors he had passed 
through, and of his final providential rescue. “‘When he 
had finished, and the tale had been noted down from his 
lips, he was cheered and soothed, and asked if anything 
could be done for him. Even within him the master passion 
was so strong that he immediately replied he should like an 
order for the play.” 
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People who are afflicted with this passion, though without 
any legitimate right to ask for free seats, go to the utmest 
extremes to gratify it and secure a pass for the theater. It 
is nO uncommon occurrence for such people to expend in 
their endeavors to obtain the coveted pass more money in 
gratuities and the like than would pay for the seats twice 
over. Then there are those who like to pose as having 
“a pull” and as being able to secure passes at “any old 
theater.”” These individuals generally buy their seats if 
they cannot secure the pass, and always ask the ticket 
seller if there is not some way he can fix the tickets “‘so as to 
make them look like complimentary ones.” If asked why 
he makes such a request the would-be deadhead generally 
replies: “I want to give these to a person who can do me a 
great favor, and he is crazy about the theater. Now he 
wouldn’t accept if he thought I paid for them; so I tell 
him I can get them for nothing. I stand better with him for 
that. Besides, he thinks it’s great to go in on a free ticket!” 


Dickens’ Story of the Billsticker 


HERE are certain advertisers who have the passion, and 

who give their ads not for the return in business they 
may bring them, but because they are promised passes for 
the theater. I once knew the business manager of a prom- 
inent paper who increased his advertising to alarge extent by 
just such practices. His demands upon the theaters finally 
became so noticeable that the managers made inquiries, 
with the result I have stated. In another story Dickens 
tells of a billsticker, describing him as one who secured 
places for his placards by a liberal distribution of orders 
for the theater. In his story he makes the bill man say: 
“If there was a building or if there were repairs going on 
anywhere you could generally stand something and make 
it right with the foreman; but orders would be expected 
from you, and the man who could give the most orders was 
the man who would come off best.””. Thus did the workman 
exhibit his passion. 

‘The same practice prevails today—a practice that has 
grown with tho business; and managers, well knowing the 
passion that ruled within the shopkeeper’s breast, vied 
with each other in securing the most prominent positions 
for their bills—positions that could not be secured by 
money alone. For this purpose a special ticket was printed 
that was good for two admissions, and for each bill dis- 
played one of these tickets was given. Some five or six 
years ago this practice was in full swing. At that time 
there were some twenty-five places of amusement issuing 
this form of free ticket; and as each theater was endeavor- 
ing to place from five hundred to a thousand placards, there 
were something like twenty or twenty-five thousand tickets 
of free admission to the theaters circulated in New York in 
one week from this source alone. 

This was an evil of free admissions for which the man- 
agers had no one to blame but themselves; and finally, 
realizing the mistake of it all, they gave up the practice. 
When business was poor, or a new attraction was about to 
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be launched that was not known well enough to attract 
attention, the manager felt constrained to invite audiences 
to fill his theater. This system of filling a theater is known 
as “papering,” and it finally became an art in itself. It 
brought into existence the class of individuals suggested 
by the following letter, which was sent to the various 
managers: 

If you are desirous of having the seats of your theater 
well bestowed I can assure you of my ability to place any 
number among highly respectable people, guaranteeing 
you an audience of exceptional quality. All transactions 
strictly confidential! - 

This provider of deadheads was by no means an inno- 
vator, for he was known in England many years ago. A 
well-known writer on the English stage tells of a manager 
whose origin had been humble, and who had scarcely 
moved among the socially distinguished, who described 
an acquaintance as his greatest benefactor, adding the 
explanation: “‘He gives away my boxes to respectable 
people.” 

There are many managers who fully believe that paper- 
ing a theater is a necessity 2nd that it helps to mold public 
opinion. There is no doubt a large proportion of the theater- 
going public is prejudiced for or against a play by the size 
of the audience. It is a common occurrence to hear people 
inquire at the box office whether a play is drawing well, 
saying they would prefer not to go to the theater if the 
audiences were small. I once heard a woman ask the 
ticket seller for two seats for a certain performance which 
was to take place that night, stipulating that they must be 
in a certain location or she would not buy them. The man 
in the box office thereupon offered her the very seats she 
had insisted upon having, when she turned away with the 
remark: “Well, if you have such good seats as those at 
this hour the play must be rotten —and I won’t take them!” 

In certain cases there is some justification for papering; 
though I fully believe that if the people want the play they 
will eventually attend, whether the audiences are large or 
small. No doubt a play goes better when the house is full, 
and it is conceded that the actor puts more ardor into his 
work under those conditions; but these are not serious argu- 
ments in favor of the practice. The public, after all, is the 
best judge of what it wants; and, with an occasional excep- 
tion, what the paying public patronizes must contain some 
merit. When Henrietta Crosman first presented in New 
York her famous creation of Mistress Nell there was hardly 
a corporal’s guard in the theater, and many of the morn- 
ing papers barely treated it with scant courtesy; yet her 
success was instantaneous—and without the aid of paper. 


The Fine Art of Papering a Theater 


NE of the foremost of English managers previous to 
Garrick’s time expressed the opinion that: “The indis- 
criminate distribution of orders is the most deceptive pivot 
upon which the fortunes of a theater can possibly turn. It is 
one of the most thankless, troublesome and injurious of the 
many duties devolving upon the manager of a theater. 
I doubt whether the issuing of free orders brings with it 
any return—in my opinion it does not. The giving of an 
order is attended with a certain demoralizing effect: the 
recipient is thenceforward disinclined to pay for his admis- 
sion and finds an unworthy pride in his privileged state, 
flattering himself that he is much better off than his neigh- 
bors—he obtains for nothing what they would be required 
to pay for.” 

Not long since a well-known manager presented for the 
first time in New York a new play to an audience every 
member of which was an invited guest. The paying public 
were barred out. The result was a disappointment; for the 
audience, not knowing exactly what was expected of it, 
failed to show any unusual enthusiasm and was rather cold 
and unsympathetic. After the performance a member of 
the company expressed his opinion of the audience in these 
words: “It was distinguished in appearance and extin- 
guished in appreciation!’ The play wasa failure. It had 
been hoped that by presenting it before an audience selected 
for supposed intellectuality it might receive a better start 
than if given first before the ordinary pay-as-you-enter one. 
An audience admitted free is not in full sympathy with 
the performance; it undervalues the entertainment set 
before it. But not only does the illegitimate recipient of a 
pass undervalue the play he is invited to see—he endeavors 
to change the mind of the paid auditor who does like it. 
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Then there is the deadhead who charges you for the pass 
you have given him, as was instanced in the case of a cer- 
tain prominent attorney who had been invited to a theater 
by its manager. Between acts the attorney waited on the 
manager in his office for a friendly chat; and later on the 
manager was, to his astonishment,"presented with a bill, 
one of the items for which he was charged being “‘for talk 
in office at theater.” 

There died in New York not long since a man who at one 
time was one of the most prominent managers in this coun- 
try, and who had been a firm believer in the efficacy of the 
pass. At the beginning of his career this manager leased a 
theater for the purpose of exploiting Denman Thompson 
in his play of The Old Homestead. Mr. Thompson, 
though well known at that period in the variety theaters, 
lacked a reputation in the more important houses; so it was 
natural that when he first appeared in a first-class theater 
his audiences should be decidedly small. His manager at 
the time was J. M. Hill; and he, being determined to make 
the public accept his star, started a campaign of papering, 
in which night after night he gave away every seat in the 
house. When the paying public applied at the box office 
they were turned away. The success of Denman Thompson 
is so well known it needs no mention; but was it made in 
the way Mr. Hill adopted —by the use of deadheads? 

The late Henry B. Harris achieved success for his star, 
Rose Stahl, by good press work and an unfailing faith in 
her merit, without the aid of paper. When Miss Stahl 
first appeared in The Chorus Lady the audiences were 
so small that many of Mr. Harris’ friends endeavored to 
persuade him to give up the attraction. He held on; and, 
though his star and play were moved from theater to 
theater in his efforts to secure a foothold, the receipts grew 
and success financially was obtained. Managers of stars 
are often compelled to resort to papering against their own 
judgment in order to retain the star’s services. At times 
when business is not of the best the star’s pride is hurt 
by the sight of empty benches, and he insists on paper 
being issued. 

I remember a certain star who was playing an engage- 
ment at the old Star Theater in New York, whose business 
was very bad—so much so that his manager was kept 
constantly busy writing passes. The audiences he gathered 
were certainly appreciative if their applause was any indi- 
cation. They cheered themselves hoarse, standing on the 
seats waving their handkerchiefs in a seeming delirium of 
delight, and bestowing more plaudits upon the star than had 
ever been accorded Booth or Irving. John Stetson, the 
Boston manager, happened to be in the theater during one 
of these outbursts, when the star’s manager approached 
him, saying: “What do you think about that, John? Isn't 
he a king?” “‘ Yes,” replied Stetson —“‘a paper king! That 
fellow can get more applause and less money than any actor 
on Broadway!” The applause of such an audience counts 
for little. 

In a certain large city not a hundred miles from New 
York, where for years the free-pass system has been a 
detriment to the business, it was always customary for the 
audience on the first presentation of a new play insistently 
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to demand the appearance before the curtain of the 
author—or some one—to make a speech. The poor mis- 
guided manager who put faith in the applause upon his 
first visit to the city in question would leave the theater 
fully believing he had a great success; but the experience of 
after years taught him it was but “the mockery of dead- 
heads.” 

Macready, the famous actor and manager, in his writ- 
ings and his public utterances, declared himself as unutter- 
ably opposed to the giving of orders; yet perhaps no man 
so prominent in the business ever issued so many. It was 
under his management that the free list of both Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane was increased to a far greater 
extent than ever before; and whenever he made a contract 
for his appearance in another theater the privilege of giving 
orders was made a part of it. This privilege was generally 
inserted in all contracts made with stars in the past. In 
a diary kept by the elder Wallack for the year 1847 occurs 
the following entry: 


NEWARK, June first. Benefit and last night of Hamlet. 
House, $156—my share, $70—of which I received $20. 
I was charged $50 for orders I had given during the week. 
Relying upon the fairness of the at tem neglected 
to insert in the contract my right to orders. Robbery 
every night by the management! In the number of nights 
I acted my average share was $35. The houses seemed 
full— management claimed they were compliments. 


He closed the entry: 


But Newark and its neighborhood is a lovely place; so 
there was some balm in Gilead. 


The privilege of writing orders, though a star’s preroga- 
tive, is today more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. Different stars use the privilege in different 
ways. Some refer all applications to their managers; 
others are very liberal in the matter, and some, particularly 
the women stars, are much like the woman who opened her 
first bank account—she never could understand why her 
account was overdrawn! 


Two Down Front for Mother and Dad 


ADAME BERNHARDT was rather generous in the 
matter of orders; and at times, while playing at the old 
Star Theater, we were often compelled to refuse her orders, 
as all seats had been sold. In writing a pass she would inva- 
riably use a small sheet of notepaper surrounded with a 
border in a color of a slightly different shade from the paper 
itself, surmounted by her crest. These orders were much 
sought after as souvenirs, and the holder of one could not 
understand why he was not able to retain it, at the same 
time using it to pass into the theater. These orders were 
always taken up at the office, tickets being issued in their 
place and the orders returned to Madame Bernhardt —for 
what reason I was never able to ascertain. It might have 
been because she thought some one might use them twice. 
She always had a good eye for business. 

Henry Irving, during the time he was playing at the Star 
Theater, insisted upon the boxes being filled at every per- 
formance. When they were not sold he requested that 
they be given away. “I depend upon you to attend to this 
for me at every performance,” he would say. “I always 
feel depressed when I come upon the stage and find those 
blank spaces staring me in the face. I cannot act so well. 
They seem to affect me.” 

Of the great stars whose methods have come under my 
notice Booth gave the least orders and Barrett the most. 
Jefferson's orders were more than liberally looked after by 
his sons. There was one star whose orders were always 
religiously kept on account of the signature. I have one of 
them that reads: “Please give this party a good box for 
tonight, and oblige Mary Anderson.” The writing of the 
signature looked as though it read Martha Washington. 

As a general rule these orders from stars are written 
upon their private stationery, though some are written 
upon any piece of paper that comes handy. One that 
reads, “Give the bearer a box or seats—or whatever you 
please. William Gillette,” is written across the face of a 
circular. Mary Mannering wrote one that says: “ Kindly 
give my Mother & Dad two nice seats, and oblige y’rs 
sincerely.”” When Olga Nethersole first presented Sapho 
in New York it was a difficult matter to buy seats, let alone 
secure an order; so Miss Nethersole was rather guarded 
when she did issue one. “If you can spare the bearer of 
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| Is your booklet going to be 
pulled out of the stream? 


Its attractiveness and much of its 
ultimate success depend on the paper 


Your text, art work, cuts 
and typography are effec- 
tive only on paper which, 
in itself, suggests all that 
you are seeking to convey 
of elegance, dignity and 
inviting legibility. 


Convincing text? 


Yes. Good art work? 
Yes. Fine cuts? Yes. 
Dignified typogra- 
phy? Yes. And the 
paper? After all, it 
is the paper that is 
the booklet. 


Good clothes don’t 


make a tramp look 
like a gentleman—a 
fine harness does not 
change a plug into 
a thoroughbred. 


CAMEO = 


PAPER 


cA WoivienSlandwwW_s 


Warren's Cameo Paper has a lusterless surface, with all of 


the warmth and velvety depth of old ivory. 
illustrations, deepens half-tones, dignifies type. 


It enriches 


Cuts of 


the finest screen hold the faintest gradations of color. 

The paper is a background which does not distract with reflected 
light, but which rests the eye with its pleasant, neutral tone. 

We have just issued a complete book of specimens which we call 


“The Paper Buyer’s Guide.’’ 


You will get from it information and 


suggestions in color and type treatment which will aid you immensely 


in the development of your new booklet. 


The proper use of each of the Warren Standard papers is explained 
and samples of each shown. The Warren Standards include the various 
kinds of paper suited for high-grade printing. ‘This invaluable book will 
be sent to managers who request it on their business letterhead. 


We have something of interest to publishers and printers of fine books 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 162 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated book papers 
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this note, my friend, Miss ——, two seats 
for tonight I shall be v iged. 
Sincerely I sign myself.” ther star who 
used the privilege sparingly was Eleanor 
Robson—the present Mrs. danentuhe 
wrote: “Will you kindly take good care of 
my mother?” Brief and to the point is the 
one reading: “Admit bearer and friend. 
-—_ Langtry.” 

ne of the most legitimate uses to which 
the freedom of the theater can be put is 
extending that courtesy to those distin- 
guished nages whose every movement 
is chronicled by the press, to be eagerly 
devoured by the public. Not only is the 
manager paid an honor but he receives pub- 
licity that money could not buy. First in 
order among these distinguished visitors 
come our presidents, to whom, since Wash- 
ington’s time, the freedom of the theater 
has always been extended. 

When General Washington made his 
visit to the old John Street Theater in New 
York much ado was made over the event. 
When he entered the theater the band 
played, for the first time in this country, 

ail Columbia! composed in honor of the 
distinguished guest. According to records 
of those days, ‘The President’s box was 

orgeously decorated and thoroughly in 

eeping with the other ornamentations of 
the theater, which had been beautified and 
illuminated in a style to vie with European 
splendor.” 


Most of our presidents of later years have | 


been good theatergoers and have always 
been welcome 


visit. Mr. Cleveland, who was a great 





guests. Some of these gen- | ; 
tlemen have objected to any announcement | 
being made in advance of their intended | 


friend of the theater, made such a request | 


when he pro 
to witness Mr. Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle, 
claiming that such an announcement 
brought aay out of curiosity, who were 
not interes 


visiting the Star Theater | 


in the play and who spent | 


the evening —_ at the guest, much to | 


the annoyance of the object of their stead- 


fast gaze, the actors upon the stage and | 


that portion of the audience who came to 


see the play. “I should like to go,” he con- | 


tinued, “and enjoy myself like any other 
ordinary human being. Let the publicity 
come afterward.” 


Notables at the Play 


General Grant was fond of the theater, 


and his presence in the house was always 


uickly observed by the audience, which | 


showed its appreciation of the man by the 
welcome it accorded him, and would not be 


quieted until he recognized the greeting. | 


Mr. Roosevelt is a delightful guest to have 
in the theater on account of his manifes- 
tations of pleasure if he likes the play; his 
enthusiasm communicates itself to the 
audience and the entertainment is much 
bettered. 

Notable foreigners, ney titled ones, 
are valuable assets for the 
them the courtesy of the theater is willingly 
extended; but the advertisement to be 
gained from foreign visitors is not so valu- 
able as formerly. In 1870, when Prince 
Arthur, of England, visited New York, 
Lester Wallack tendered him the freedom 
of his theater, then situated at Broadway 
and Thirteenth Street. In recognition of 
his courtesy Mr. Wallack received the fol- 
lowing note, which, by-the-way, was not 
made use of for advertising: 


‘Colonel Elphinstone presents his com- 
pliments to Mr. Wallack, and is desired te 
convey to him His Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur’s thanks for the kind attention in 
pedas his box at the disposal of His Royal 

ighness. The Prince was very much grat- 
ified by this considerate act, as wa os 
charmed by the excellent performance of 
the piece, which enabled him to pass a 
most enjoyable evening.”’ 


Though Augustin Taly was never a be- 
liever in catering to the passion for orders, 
there were times when even he was guilty 
of papering, being desirous of seeing more 
people in his house than paid to enter. On 
one of these occasions he gave me a num- 
ber of seats, with instructions to see that 
they were well distributed. 

aving an errand at the custom-house, I 
thought it would be a idea to hand 
some of the seats to the then collector, 
Chester A. Arthur. Accompanied by a 
friend who knew him, I was introduced to 
Mr. Arthur and, stating my errand, prof- 
fered him the seats, ing w 
would ‘them to his attachés. Looking 
somewhat puzzled, he asked if I meant that 


manager, and to | 
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Happy is the 
housekeeper who 
is wise to 


gaow 
$ Gold 
Butter 


But keep your eyes wide 
open when you go to buy. 
Look for the golden- 
yellow package. It is a 
patented package — three 
ames wrapped and sealed— 
to kee his pure butter 
pure. ie it there is fresh- 
ness and sweetness and 
fine flavor—everything 
that goes to make butter 
delicious. 


Meadow-Gold Butter is 
made from pasteurized 
cream. 


Don’t count the butter 
ape solved until you 

ave tried Meadow-Gold 
Butter. Thousands of 
dealers are handling it. If 
ep does not, write and 
et us send you the name 
of a dealer close to you 
who does. 


THE FOX RIVER 
BUTTER CO. 
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W-W-W Rings 
Are Insured 


If a Stone Comes Out and is Lost 
We Guarantee to Replace it Free 





—_—. a nine ate i RS a 8 
Lot 3706 — ladies’ little-finger Lot 3658 —Gentleman's hand- 
ring, solid gold; in nuine engraved ring, solid gold; 
amethyst and topaz, §10. Ia finest quality genuine ame 


synthetic ruby, $12 thyst, topaz or garnet, §15. In 
synthetic ruby, $20 


Solid Gold, 
Splendid Stones 


Handsome jeweled rings make 
the hands look beautiful. They 
are the one ornament always 
worn, admired and cherished 
by well-dressed men, women 
and children. The one orna- 
ment commanded by the latest 
fashions. 


Now you can wear elegant jeweled 
rings without fear of losing the stones. 
Now you can make all your gifts the 
longed-for gift—a rich, jeweled ring. 
No other token brings such happiness 
on Graduation Day, Birthdays, 
Christmas or Anniversaries. Let your 


gift be the best gift of ail. 


Whole pearls, turquoise, sapphires, 
rubies—all the precious and semi- 
precious stones, are set in W-W-W 
solid gold guaranteed settings. All 
the birthstones in large or small 
stones, richest designs. 


Stop at your jeweler’s today and 
look over his collection of stunning 
W-W-W Rings for men and women. 

Prices, $2, $3, $4 and up. 

Whether you think of buying or 


not, send for our free catalog of 
beautiful rings. 





titan eas | 


a wee ho nis , 
Lot 3570— Ladies’ little-finger Lot 3523—Ladies’ Cluster ring, 
ring in genuine amethyst, to- solid gold; genuine garnet or 
paz and garnet ; solid gold, $10. any birthstone and four gen 
Same ring for gentlemen, $12. uine whole pearls, §7 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER 
Dept. “A-60,” Buffalo, N.Y. 


Makers of Solid Gold Gem-Set Rings in 
Which the Stones Do Stay 
$5 Special 
Ask to see W-W-W $5 Rings. 
Handsomest rings sold at the 
price (35) 


Bas. 
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he was to have the seats to distribute. 
Upon assuring him that such was the fact, 


he jokingly replied: ‘Well, why not use | 
some of these myself? If it’s as easy as | 


that to get into a theater I don’t think I 
will buy seats any more.”” Some years after- 
ward, when Mr. Arthur was president, I 
welcomed him as the guest of honor at the 
Globe Theater, in Boston. While escorting 
him to his box I referred to my visit to him 
in the custom-house in New York and asked 
him if he remembered the incident of the 
tickets. “I do, indeed,” he replied; “‘and 
you see I am still on the free list!” 

It is the custom with many managers to 
seek out a number of prominent people and 
invite them to an opening night in order 
that extra éclat may be given the event. 
Once, when looking up an audience of this 
class, I had an invitation sent to P. T. Bar- 
num, the famous showman, asking him to 


occupy a box. Mr. Barnum, I understood, | 


was always rather averse to the issuing of 
passes; so I was not surprised when, in an- 


swer to my invitation, he declined the prof- | 
fered box, saying that, though he would be | 


pleased to attend, he would like seats— 
“And, if you yy I prefer to pay for 
them.” Possibly he may have thought he 
was invited so that later on he might be 
called upon to reciprocate. 

Another noted man who was invited for 
the same evening declined, with thanks, 
the freedom of the house, saying: “Thank 
you! I want two seats —and inclosed 
ay will please find my check. Yours truly, 

7. T. Sherman, General.” While con- 
nected with the Globe Theater, in Boston, I 
had endeavored at various times to secure 
the attendance at different performances of 
two of Boston’s most distinguished citizens, 
Henry W. Longfellow and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; but I failed in my endeavors until 
the opening night of Signor Rossi, the fa- 
mous Italian tragedian. For this event I 
sent each of the two gentlemen tickets for 
boxes, and received a note from Mr. Long- 
fellow accepting with pleasure, while Mr. 
Holmes wrote: “I thank you for the ticket 
you have kindly sent me. The ticket says 
it admits six, and as this seems too liberal 
I write to ask whether I am at liberty to 
bring one or more of my family with me, or 
whether the ticket is meant as strictly 
personal.”” Evidently this was the first 
temptation in this line he gave way to. 


The Theatergoers of Mormondom 


The early Mormon residents of Salt Lake 
City were very fond of the theater, and for 
themselves they erected a very excellent 
one. An old actor who played there in the 
early days used to tell how Brigham Young 
would sit in the center of the pit in a rocking- 
chair, with his numerous family in the lower 
tier of boxes on each side. Payment at first 
was taken in produce —a bushel of potatoes 
or a fat turkey for a box ticket or pit ad- 
mission. Everybody except Brigham and 
his family had to pay. 

Lester Wallack once told me that on the 
occasion of a certain actor’s funeral the su- 

rintendent of the cemetery where he was 

uried had been very attentive to the 
mourners, and to repay him for his kindness 
Mr. Wallack had invited him, with his 
family, to visit Wallack’s Theater. The 
next evening the invited guest presented 
himself at the door with some thirty-four 
followers, saying that he was unable to 
reach all his family in so short a time. He 
may have belonged to the Young family 
and have come naturally by a desire for 
a family pass. 

It is, however, the illegitimate guest that 
is the pest of the theater. There is no ad- 
vantage he will not take; no opportunity 
arises that he will not utilize to gain the 
desired end. it is a hard task and many 
times an impossible one to circumvent 
these seekers, whose sole claim for the 
freedom of the theater is based upen the 
amount of gall they possess. One manager, 
in his endeavor to discourage this class, pre- 
pared a special ticket upon which he had 
printed: “Admit Two Deadheads!” On 
the top of the card were engraved a skull and 
crossbones. The first recipient of this card 
of freedom was a young lady who had pes- 
tered the manager’s life beyond endurance 
in her efforts to secure passes, the only claim 
she presented being that her brother's wife’s 
a was amember of the profession. Upon 
receipt of the card she exclaimed: “My, 
isn’t that cute! Please give me another, so 
I may keep this for a souvenir!” 

I wonder what Saint Peter will say when 
those afflicted with this passion knock at 
his gate! 














“This soup beats a cocktail!” 


Yes, beats it as an appetizer, and beats 
it still farther in the whaleaatinn nourishing 
after-effect. 

There’s nothing makes a bigger hit with 
a tired hungry business man than 


9 









TOMATO 


OUP 


And nothing that does him more good. 
You can prepare it easily in the way he 
likes best—plain or with milk or cream 
and with croutons or rice or noodles, etc. 
There are many different ways. And you 
can make it as hearty or as light as you 
choose. It will make the whole meal 
relish better and digest better. 

Write for our little free booklet which de- 
scribes some new and inviting dishes which 
can be prepared with this tempting soup. 


2ikins Gee 


10c a can F 7 
, ‘ / / 
Asparagus Juhenne OMe J 
Beet Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
O you cute little labo Clam Chowder Tomato 
My Marguerite giv Consommé Tomato -Okra 
When = ——— Vegetable 
table.” Vermicelli-Tomato 





Look for the red-and-white label 
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or 


For Friction ? 
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Friction steals mileage that belongs to you. 


In time its constant rub— 


rub—rub wears out every motor, The time depends on the lubrication. 


Every year hundreds of thousands of automobiles go over the road—lubri- 


cated — yes— but lubricated badly. 
Generally these motorists will say 
that their cars ‘‘seem to be working 
all right.”” But unnecessary friction 
is at work, 


Its common results are: 


(1) Undue loss of power. 

(2) Unnecessary repair troubles. 

(3) An excess consumption of fuel. 

(4) An excess consumption of lubricating oil. 


These losses are traceable to one common 


cause~-careless and improper lubrication. 


Any oil will lubricate to an extent. So 
will lard. But a lubricating oil, to have effi- 
cient lubricating qualities, must both wear 
well in use, and furnish proper protection 
under the heat of service. 


Such oils are rare. 


Given an oil with these qualities (and 
remember they are rare), you must next 
make sure that the oil's “body,” or thick- 
ness, meets the feed requirements of your 
motor 


Motors and feed systems differ widely. 
The oil suited to one motor will often be 
entirely too light or too (heavy for another. 

lhe problem presented is both serious and 
complex. 


lo establish a sound guide to correct auto- 
mobile lubrication, we have taken a step of 
the utmost importance to the motorist. 


We have done what had to be done. Each 
year we caretully analyze the motor of each 
make of automobile. 


Based on this motor-analysis and on prac- 
tical experience, we have specified in a lubri- 
cating chart (printed in part on this page) 
the correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
each make of automobile. 

The superior efficiency of these oils has 
been thoroughly proven by practica! tests. 

If you use oil of less-correct *‘ body,” or of 
lower lubricating qualities, than that specified 
for your car, sooner or later your motor must 
pay the consequences. Unnecessary friction 
must result. Ultimate serious damage will 
follow. 

A booklet, containing our complete lubri- 
cating chart and points on lubrication, will 
be mailed on request. 


These are the facts. 

Your lubrication will determine the life of 
your car. It remains for you to decide on 
your lubricant for the coming season. 


Cn 


Mobiloil 


A grade for each type of motor 
‘The various grades, refined 2nd filtered to remove free carbon, are: 
=f. 


* Arctic” 





To buying Gargoyle Mobiloiis from dealers it is safest to pur 
chase a full barrel, balf-barrel of sealed five-gallon, or one-gallon 
can. Make certain that the name and our red Gargoyle 
@ppear on the container. 
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' (Correct Lubrication | 


mOOTHEST MosT vewes? Lonaest 
OPERATION Frown wecrarns arre 


Explanation: In the schedule, the letter opposite the car indi- 
cates the grade ot Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. For 
example: “A’’ means “Gargoyle Mobiloil A."' “‘Arc."’ means 
“Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.’* For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle 


























Mobiloil A. The recommendations cover both pleasure and 
commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted . 

MODEL OF 1909 1910 wit 1912 1913 
ti] t tislé | w | & 
e'tie|s 1&8 Sie 

CARS THEE 
AlSIA FLA el ALeL ale 
Abbott Detroit A \Arc] A Arc] A |Arc] A |Are. 
Alco Arc. ArcdArciArcjArc/ ArcdArcJArcdArc. Arc, 
American A jArcd A \Arcd A jArcd A [Arc] A jArc 
Apperson A \ArcdArc/ Ar fArc-ArcdAr ArcdArc Arc 
Autocar (2 cyl.) A \Are] A \Arcd A jArc Arc] A jA 
(4cyl A|E]A/E]A /Arcd A Arc]. .| 
Avery . A} A\E AIA\A 
Benz A\|AILA/\AILAIAILA ALAILA 
Buick (2 cyl.) A AIA\AIA\AIA AILAIA 
* (acyl) A ArcjArc. Arc] A |Arcd A |Arc] A |Arc, 
Cadillac (1 cyl.) BA . ee ee 
- Ge Arc JArcdArc. ArcdArciArcdArc. ArcdArc, Arc, 
Cartercar A AIA/\E/A/\E/A|\ EAE 
” Cow'l A AIA EA \ArcjA cj] A |Are. 
Case ° | A| AIA /Ared A jArc. 
Chalmers . Are. AredArcuArcd A |ArcdArc/ArcjArcJArc, 
Chase B BIB B/B|B/)B!) Bi) B/|B 
Cole - ArcArc] A jArcdArc/ArcdArc Are, 
Columbia A, EJE|E|A/AJA/\A > 
“ Knight’ A\|AILA/‘\A 
Couple Gear A\|AILA!|ALAILAIA \Arcd A Arc. 
Daimler A\|E|A/\E|A\|E|A/AIA/A 
“ “Kaight | . A\AIA/\|AIA/\A 
Darracq A/|E/A/|E/ A) E jArlArcdArc/Are 
De Dio B\AIB\E Bi A B/A|]B)A 
Delaunay - Belleville] B| A] B | AI|B\A|B AIBA 
Elmore A | A JAreJArcfAreJAre JArc. Arc ° 
E.M.F. Arc ArcdArcjArcdAre. Ar JArc. Are . 
Fiat AILA\AIB\|A/IA/\/AIB A 
Flanders EE | E|E | E Arc Ar 
@ cyl.) » Arc. Arc, 
Ford E\|EJAlArcl] E|/ EJ; E|EIE|E 
Franklin BE] B jAre] A \Arcd A |Are] A |Are 
" Com'l B } ALB) AI B/> AJA /AndA /Arc 
G.M.C ol bese Arc. Arc] A |Are 
Gramm | ae A Are] A jArcd A jAr 
Gramm. Logan A \Arc jArcd....! 
Herreshoft A\A far A Are] A Arc] A jArc. 
Hewitt (2 cyl.) A\|AILA/|AIA lr : 
Ber) JA ELA) EA lard Be] ee 
Hu segeseeceddece lees fArejAred A jArcd A Arcd A Arc, 
Hupmobile ‘"20"" .. Arc. Arc Arc Arc Arc Arc Are. Arc JAre, Arc, 
as ~ © as ae A Arc, 
2 6.008 4 <..db andipg | BA 
- (water) .... | a. ay ee A\A 
International B'AIB/A/B|B/B A , 
Interstate AE JA! EA |Arc] A Arc] A Arc, 
Isotta . A\AJA|AJA/ATA AlA A 
Ttala A'AIA\AIA\AJ[A AIA A 
Jackson (2 cy! A\|AIAIA | 
*  @eyl.) AEA /Are] A Arc] A Arcd A Ar 
Kelly .... es Arc. An JArc. Ar 
Kelly Springfield | Arc. Are 
Kissel-Kar , E|A A lAre] A Awd A Arc 
ee Arc. Ave JArc  ArcdAre . Arc 
Kline Kar ... ‘ ArcJArcdAn. ArcdArc. ArcdArc Ar 
Knox ..... B AIB A/|B\/A|B A 
BB noses AIAIA'AIA\AILA/A 
Lancia B AI B/|AIB Aw] B Arc] B Arc 
Locomobile Arc. AredArcJArcdAr. Arc JArc. ArcdArc Ar 
Lozier A) A JArclArcdArc. Arc JAre. ArcdArc. Are 
Mack A\|EIA/|/E/|A E/E/E/E 
Marion ..... A EIA/EIA E Arc] A \Arc 
Marmon . Arc. Arc] A| ELA Ar Arc] A |Arc 
Matheson Arc ArcdArcJAre] A | AJ] A Arc] A jAr 
Maxwell (2 cy! E\E |/EJ/|E;E/E\E 
. (4cyl E | E| E | E JArc. ArcjArc. ArcjArc. Ar 
(6 cyl.) p Peart |... JArclAr 
Men edes ASETAVETASETA ETA’ E 
“Knight ...fA |ALA/ATA/LA 
Mercer .... A lArn] A Arc] A Arc] A \Ar 
Michigan An Ared A Arc] A Arc] A \Ar 
Minerva ‘‘Kowght A\| AIA AIA‘A 
Mitchell AA jAnJAre] A Aw] A Arc] A An 
Moon A EA) E JArc. ArcdArc. ArcdArc. Arc 
Nation»! AArJA\|AILA\/AJLA/\A|[A/A 
Oakland A EJ A/ETA (Arc A Arcd A \Arc 
Oldsmobile A EJA/EJA Arc] A |ArejArc. Ar 
Overland A ELA! E JAreJArcdAre/ArcdArc, Arc 
Packard Ar. ArcdArcJArcJAre/ArcdAre ArcdArcuAr 
Paige Detroit E) ETA lA] A A\E 
Panhard A EJA/|E]A| EIA jArcd A jAr, 
” Koigin fA ATA! ALALA 
Pathfinder ° A 'Arc 
rless Arc. ArcdArejArcdArc, ArcdArc. ArcdArc, Arc 
Pierce Arrow A ArcjArcdAre] A Are] A |ArcdAre, Arc 
- Com'l . Arc ArcdArc |ArcdArc. Arc 
Pope Hartlord A\|E JArc ~ AredAre. ArcdArcJArc Arc, Ar 
Premier A Arcd A |Are] A |Ar A \Are] A |An 
Pullman AE] A} E |ArcsArcjArcJArcjArc. Are, 
Rambler A AJA! ATA \ArcJArc. ArcdArci Arc, 
Rapid AN AJA) ALA ArcdArcJArc daze 
Kaytield A A\A 
Regal A EIA EJA ArclA/|EJA/E 
Renault A Acd A Are] A Arc] A jArc] A |Are, 
Reo A AJA’ EIA Arc] A Arc] A jAn 
s.G.V B Arc] B Arc] B Arc. 
delden A E|A_ EA) E jArc/ArcJArc. Ar. 
Serve A’ AJA ‘Arcd A /Are, 
Simplex Are. ArcdArc. Are dArecArcdAre/ArcdArc. Arc, 
Speedwell A ArcJAnc. Arc] A \Ar ArcdArc, Arc. 
= “Mead A Arc. 
Stanley D DID DID DID DID D 
Stearns A | A An. Are] A Arc] A Ared....).... 
" “Knight A AIA'A 
Stevens Duryea Arc. Are dArc. Arc dArc. Arc Arc. ArcdArc. Arc, 
Stoddard. Dayton E Arc An JA A AIA A 
Stoddard. Dayton 
“Knight” ‘ A AIA A 
Studebaker A EVE EA ArcjArc. Are] A (Arc, 
Stutz ., re. Arc JArc. Arc, 
Thomas E EJE EJE\|EJA‘E sae 
Valter A EJ] A} E JAre. ArejAre, ArcjArc, Arc, 
Warren Detroit ». Arc Areal A | ALA > ATLA Arc, 
White (Gas) .. Are. ArcdAre.ArejArc. Arc JArc, Arc, 
(Steam D DID DID DID DID D 
Winton EE |r. ArejAre. ArcdAre ArcjArc. Arc, 




















VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, U. S. A. 


DETROIT 
Ford Bldg 


BOSTON 
4? Federal St. 


NEW YORK 


BRANCHES: 29 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
Fisher Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
4b & Chestnut Sts. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Indiana Pythian Bidg. 


Distributing warehouses in the principal cities of the world 
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THE GOD OF COINCIDENCE 


(Continued from Page 6) 


“Some one had to tell him,” said Sam 
fom: “ Anyway, as a source of revenue 
ather is eliminated. I have still one chance 
in London. If that fails I must go home. 
I’ve been promised a job in New York re- 
porting for a Wall Street paper—and I'll 
write stories on the side. I’ve cabled for 
money, and if the London job falls through 
I shall sail Wednesday.” 

“Wednesday!” cried Polly. “When you 
say things like ‘Wednesday’ you make the 
world so dark! You must stay here! It has 
been such a long six months; and before you 
earn three thousand dollars I shall be an 
old, old maid. But if you get work here we 
could see each other every day.” 

They were in the Sewards’ sitting room 
at Claridge’s. Sam took up the desk 
telephone. 

“In London,” he said, “‘my one best and 
only bet is a man named Forsythe, who 
helps edit the Pall Mall. I'll telephone him 
now. If he can promise me even a shilling 
a day I'll stay on and starve—but I'll be 
near you. If Forsythe fails me I shall sail 
Wednesday.” 

The telephone call found Forsythe at the 
Pall Mall office. He would be charmed to 
advise Mr. Lowell on a matter of business. 
Would he that night dine with Mr. Lowell? 
He would. And might he suggest that they 
dine at Pavoni’s? He had a special reason 
for going there, and the dinner would cost 
only three and six. 

“That's reason enough!” Sam told him. 

“And don’t forget,” said Polly when, for 
the fifth time, Sam rose to go, “that after 
— dinner you are to look for me at the 

uchess of Deptford’s dance. I asked her 
for a card and you will find it at your lodg- 
ings. Everybody will be there; but it is 
a big place—full of dark corners where we 
can hide.” 

“Don’t hide until I arrive,” said Sam. 
“‘T shall be very late as I shall have to walk. 
After I pay for Forsythe’s dinner and for 
white gloves for your dance I shall not be 
in a position to hire a taxi. But maybe I 
shall bring good news. Maybe Forsythe 
will give me the job. If he does we will 
celebrate in champagne.” 

“You will let me at least pay for the 
e?” begged Polly. 

“No,” said Sam firmly—“the duchess 
will furnish that.” 

When Sam reached his lodgings in Russell 
Square, which he approached with consider- 
able trepidation, he found Mrs. Wroxton 
awaiting him. But her attitude no longer 
was hostile. On the contrary, as she handed 
him a large square envelope decorated with 
the soumbeney leaves of a duke her manner 
was humble. 

Sam opened the envelope and, with 
apparent carelessness, stuck it over the 
fireplace. 

“About that back rent,” he said; “I have 
cabled for money; and as soon ——” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Wroxton. “I read 
the cable.” She was reading the card of 
invitation . “There’s no hurry, sir,” 
protested Mrs. Wroxton. “Any of my 
young gentlemen who is made welcome at 
Deptford House is made welcome here!” 

“Credit, Mrs. Wroxton,” observed Sam, 


| “is better than cash. If you have only cash 
| you spend it and nothing remains. But 


with credit you can continue indefinitely 


| to—to —— 





“So you can!” exclaimed Mrs. Wroxton 
enthusiastically. “‘Stay as long as you like, 
Mr. Lowell.” 

At Pavoni’s Sam found Forsythe already 
seated and, with evident interest, o ing 
the scene of gayety before him. The place 
was new to Sam, and after the darkness and 
snow of the streets it ap both cheer- 
ful and resplendent. It was brilliantly 
lighted; a ceiling of gay panels picked out 
with gold, and red plush sofas, backed 
against walls hung with mirrors and faced 
by rows of marble-topped tables, gave it 
an air of the Continent. 

Sam surrendered his hat and coat to the 
waiter. The hat was a soft Alpine one of 
green felt. The waiter hung it where Sam 
could see it, on one of many hooks that 
encircled a gilded pillar. 

After two courses had been served 
Forsythe said: 

“I hope you don’t object to this place. 
I had a special reason for wishing to be here 
on this —— night. I wanted to be in 
at the death!” 

“Whose death?” asked Sam. “Is the 
dinner as bad as that?” 


Forsythe leaned back against the mirror 
behind them and, bringing his shoulder 
close to Sam’s, spoke in a whi per. 

“As you know,” he said, “today the 
delegates sign the Treaty of London. It 
still must receive thesignatures of thesultan 
and the three kings; and they will sign it. 
But until they do, what the terms of the 
treaty are no one can find out.” 

“T’ll bet The Times finds out!”’said Sam. 

“That’s it!” returned Forsythe. “Hertz, 
the man who is supposed to be selling the 
secrets of the conference to The Times dines 
here. Tonight is his last chance. If tonight 
he can slip The Times a copy of the Treaty 
of London without being caught, and The 
Times has the courage to publish it, it will 
be the biggest newspaper sensation of mod- 
ern times; and it will either cause a finan- 
cial panic all over Europe—or prevent one. 
The man they suspect is facing us. Don’t 
look now, but in a minute you will see him 
sitting alone at a table on the right of the 
middle pillar. The people at the tables 
nearest him—even the women—are detec- 
tives. His waiter is in the employ of Scot- 
land Yard. The maitre d’hétel, whom you 
will see always hovering round his table, 
is a police agent lent by Bulgaria. For the 
Allies are even more anxious to stop the 
leak than we are. We are interested only as 
their hosts; with them it is a matter of 
national life or death. A week ago one of 
our own inspectors tipped me off to what 
is going on, and every night since then 
I’ve dined here, hoping to see something 
suspicious.” 

“Have you?” asked Sam. 

aa this,’”’ whispered Forsythe—“on 
four different nights I’ve recognized men I 
know are on the staff of The Times, and on 
the other nights men I don’t know may 
have been here. But after all that proves 
nothing, for this place is a resort of news- 
paper writers and editors—and The Times 
men’s being here may have been only a 
coincidence.” 

“And Hertz,” asked Sam—‘“‘what does 
he do?” 

The Englishman exclaimed with irrita- 
tion. 
“Just what you see him doing now!” he 

rotested. “He eats his dinner! Look at 
im!” he commanded. “Of all in the room 
he’s the least concerned.” 

Sam looked and saw the suspected Adolf 
Hertz dangling a mass of macaroni on the 
end of his fork. Sam watched him until it 
disa red. 

“Maybe that’s a signal!” suggested 
Sam. “Maybe everything he does is part 
of a cipher code! He gives the signals and 
The Times men read them and write them 
down.” 

“A man would have a fine chance to 
write anything down in this room!” said 
Forsythe. 

“But maybe,” persisted Sam, “‘when he 
makes those strange movements with his 
lips he is talking to a confederate who can 
read the lip language. The confederate 
writes it down at the office and ——” 

“Fantastic and extremely improbable!” 
commented Forsythe. ‘But, nevertheless, 
the fact remains, the fellow does communi- 
cate with some one from The Times; and the 
— are positive he does it here and that 

e is doing it now!” 

The problem that so greatly disturbed 
his friend would have more deeply inter- 
ested Sam had the solving of his own 
trouble been less imperative. That alone 
filled his mind. And when the coffee was 
served and the cigars lit, without beating 
about the bush Sam asked Forsythe 
bluntly if on his paper a rising and impe- 
cunious genius could find a place. With 
even less beating about the bush Forsythe 
assured him he could not. The answer was 
final, and the disappointment was so keen 
that Sam soon begged his friend to excuse 
him, paid his bill and rose to depart. 

“Better wait!” urged Fo e. “You'll 
find nothing so good at a music hall. This is 
Houdini getting out of his handcuffs before 
an audience entirely composed of police- 
men.” 

Sam shook his head gloomily. 

“T have a few handcuffs of my own to 

get rid of,” he said, “‘and it makes me poor 


company. 

He bade his friend night and, pick- 
ing his way among the tables, moved to- 
ward the pillar on which the waiter had 
hung his hat. The pillar was the one be- 
side which Hertz was sitting, and as Sam 
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THE § SYSTEM 


Clothes for 
‘Young Gentlemen 


It has taken many years to es- 
tablish a standard brand of Young 
Men’s Clothes, but to-day this 
standard assures you of perfect 
service and a wholesome, clean- 
cut, individual style—a style with 


rare flavor and true fashion. 
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In the inner pocket of every 
coat we produce is our label. It 
signifes that The L System dealer, 
as well as ourselves, guarantees 
you excellent service. 


We have modeled some forty 
artistic and clever spring styles. 
One of them will suit you. In 
justice to yourself, go to our dealer 
and test out their style, fit and fabric; 
note the smooth, uniform tailor- 
ing. Convince yourself that we 
have struck a newer and higher 
note in the styling and making 
of clothes for just young fellows. 


H. M. Lindenthal & Sons 
Style Originators 
CHICAGO 
New York Montreal Boston 
Send for The L System Magazine 
Sold in leading cities in Canada 
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THE SATURDAY 


| approached the man he satisfied his curi- 


osity by a long look. Under the glance 
Hertz lowered his eyes and fixed them upon 
his newspaper. Sem retrieved his hat and 
left the restaurant. 

His mind immediately was overcast. He 
remembered his ye ny and that 
the parting between himself and Polly was 
now inevitable. Without considering his 
direction he turned toward Charing hens 
Road. But he was not long allowed to 
meditate undisturbed. 

He had only crossed the little street that 


| runs beside the restaurant and passed into 


the shadow of the National Gallery when, 
at the base of the Irving Memorial, from 
each side he was fiercely attacked. A young 
man of eminently respectable appearance 
kicked his legs from under him, and another 
of equally impeccable exterior made an 
honest effort to knock off his head. 

Sam plunged heavily to the sidewalk. 
As he sprawled forward his hat fell under 
him and in his struggle to rise was hidden 
by the skirts of his greatcoat. That, also, 
he had fallen heavily upon his hat with 
both knees Sam did not know. The strange 
actions of his assailants enlightened him. 
To his surprise, instead of continuing their 
assault or attempting a raid upon his 
pockets, he found them engaged solely in 


tugging at the hat. And so preoccupied 


were they in this that, though still on his 
knees, Sam was able to land some lusty 


| blows before a rush of feet caused the young 
| men to leap to their own and, pursued by 
| several burly forms, disappear in the heart 


of the traffic. 

Sam rose and stood unsteadily. He 
found himself surrounded by all of those 
who but a moment before he had left con- 
tentedly dining at Pavoni’s. In an excited 
circle waiters and patrons of the restau- 
rant, both men and women, stood in the 
falling snow, bareheaded, coatless and 
cloakless, staring at him. Forsythe pushed 
them aside and took Sam by the arm. 

“What happened?” demanded Sam. 

“You ought to know,” protested For- 


| sythe. “You started it! The moment you 
| left the restaurant two men grabbed their 


hats and jumped after you; a dozen other 
men, without waiting for hats, jumped 
after them. The rest of us got out just as 
the two men and the detectives dived into 
the traffic.” 

A big man, with an air of authority, drew 
Sam to one side. 

“Did they take anything from you, sir?” 
he asked. 

“T’ve nothing they could take,” said 
Sam. “And they didn’t try to find out. 
They just knocked me down.” 

Forsythe turned to the big man. 


“This gentleman is a friend of mine, in- | 


spector,” hesaid. “He is astranger in town 
and was at Pavoni’s only by accident.” 


“We might need his testimony,” sug- | 


gested the official. 


Sam gave his card to the inspector and | 


| then sought refuge in a taxicab. For the 


second time he bade his friend good night. 

“And when next we dine,” he called to 
him in parting, “choose a restaurant where 
the detective service is quicker!” 

Three hours later, brushed and repaired 
by Mrs. Wroxton, and again resplendent, 
Sam sat in a secluded corner of ptford 
House and bade Polly a long farewell. It 
was especially long owing to the unusual 
number of interruptions; for it was evident 
that Polly had many friends in London, 
and that not to know the Richest One in 
America and her absurd mother, and the 


| pompous, self-satisfied father, argued one- 


self nobody. But finally the duchess carried 
Polly off to sup with her; and as the duchess 
did not include Sam in her invitation—at 
least not in such a way that any one could 
notice it—Sam said good night—but not 
before he had arranged a meeting with 
Polly for eleven that same morning. If it 


| was clear the meeting was to be at the duck- 


pond in St. James’ Park; if it snowed, at 
the National Gallery in front of the Age of 
Innocence. 

After robbing the duchess of three sup- 
pers, Sam descended to the hall and from 
an attendant received his coat and hat, 
which latter the attendant offered him 
with the inside of the hat showing. Sam 


| saw in it the trademark of a foreign maker. 


“That’s not my hat,” said Sam. 

The man expressed polite disbelief. 

“TI found it rolled up in the pocket of 
your greatcoat, sir,” he protested. 

The words reminded Sam that on arriv- 


ing at Deptford House he had twisted the | 
O hat into a roll and stuffed it into his over- 
ZA coat pocket. 
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No More 


HAVERS “SIX-55's” 
Sold Out Two Months 





In Advance 





We thought we knew the public pulse when we estimated 
our series of Havers Six-55's would be absorbed by June Ist. 

But we were wrong. We did not appreciate the de- 
mand for Havers Cars. Our entire output of the “55” 
has been sold two months prior to our scheduled date. 

We shall still continue to make the standard Six-44, at 
$1850; but we can accept no more orders for Havers 
Six-55, for a more powerful model is coming. 

On and after April 15th we will be ready to ship this 


new series (series D), the 


HAVERS “SIX-60” 


Here is a car that has all the features that made the 
unprecedented demand for the Havers Six-55, plus many 
little refinements experience has brought forth. Here 
is the same high-grade workmanship, perfect balance, 
economy in fuel, the same long wheel base, equipped 
with a bigger, more powerful power plant. 

We are ready to accept orders for immediate delivery on 
this new Havers Six-60. But our advice is, if you want a 
“six” that has proved its worth by years of service of satisfac- 
tion, place your order at once. Write for particulars today. 

For this is the year of the “six” and we believe the 
demand for this new Six-60 is going to be even greater 
than the past demand for the Six-55. 


HAVERS “SIX-60”— $2350 


Long stroke motor, 4%x5%. Multiple disc clutch. Three speed 
selective transmission. Full Floating rear axle. Big brakes and tires. 
Platform rear springs. 128-inch wheel base. Deep, soft upholstering. 
Equipment, including electric lights and electric starter, complete in 
every detail. F.O.B. Factory. 


HAVERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Port Huron, Mich. 









































THE SATURDAY 


Now is the time for your 
Home and Neighborhood 


Improvement 


During the next few weeks there will be an 

active campaign for home and neighborhood 
improvement i your community, as in thousands of 
others. We are glad to take a practical part in this 
movement for Civic Improvement, Neighborhood 
Betterment, and the refinement of home surroundings. 


The character of the neighborhood in which we live, 
and the appearance of the house in which we dwell, 
have a vital influence upon our own personality, our 
social] and business standing, and in molding the char- 
acter of our children. 

In Home and Neighborhood Improvement, plenty of good paint 


is the first essential. The paint must both beautify and protect your 
buildings. You can accomplish this most easily and satisfactorily with 


High Standard 


LIQUID- PAINT 


“High Standard” spreads more freely, works faster, goes further, 
makes a firmer coat and wears longer than ordinary paint, because it 
is scientifically made of the choicest materials by expert paint-makers, 
and by improved processes that years of exposure tests have proved to 
give most complete protection and lasting beauty. “High Standard” 
is the satisfactory and economical paint to use. 

For home interiors use 


OWE 


the most satisfactory of all flat wall finishes. Its colors are very soft 
and beautiful, are washable and fadeless, and do not easily scratch or 
mar, Cheaper than paper, more durable than calcimine, more desir- 
able than either. Mellotone is well adapted to stenciling or free hand 
decoration. Send for color cards. 


Ask your local “High Standard” dealer-agent to give you Paint 
Information and color combinations for exteriors, interiors, walls, 
floors, woodwork, etc. 


Illustrated Books FREE—!*ve the best looking 


house in your neighbor- 
hood. Our booklets will tell you how—“Homes ou 


Attractive from Gate to Garret,” and “Mellotone 4 °c" ; 
Your Walls,” sent free to readers of this weekly. Little Blue fla 
Write today. Get ready for neighborhood improve- 27 
ment week. nae 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


485 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 


Lowe Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada 











EVENING POST 


“Quite right,” said Sam. But it was not 
his hat; and with some hope of still recov- 
ering his property he made way for other 
d ing guests and at one side waited. 

‘or some clew to the person he believed 
was now wearing his hat, Sam examined 
the one in his hand. Just showing above 
the inside band was something white. 
Thinking it might be the card of the owner, 
Sam removed it. It was not a card, but a 
long sheet of thin paper, covered with type- 
writing and many times folded. Sam read 
the opening paragraph. Then he backed 
suddenly toward a great chair of gold and 
velvet, and fell into it. 

He was conscious the attendants in pink 
stockings were regarding him askance; 
that, as they waited in the drafty hall for 
cars and taxis, the noble lords in stars and 
ribbons, the noble ladies in tiaras and show- 
ing much-furlined galoshes, were discussin 
his strange appearance. They might w 
believe the t hae was ill; they might easily 
have considered him intoxicated. Outside 
rose the voices of servants and police calling 
= carriages. Inside other servants echoed 
them. 

“The Duchess of Sutherland’s car!” they 
chanted. “Mrs. Trevor Hiil’s carriage! 
The French ambassador’s carriage! Baron 
Haussmann’s car!” 

Like one emerging from a trance, Sam 
sprang upright. A little fat man, with mild 
blue eyes and curly red hair, was shyly and 
with murmured apologies pushing toward 
the exit. Before he gained it Sam had 
wriggled a way to his elbow. 

“Baron Haussmann!” he stammered. 
“T must speak to you. It’s a matter of 

avest importance. Send away your car,” 

e begged, “and give me five minutes.” 

The eyes of the little fat man opened 
wide in surprise, almost in alarm. He 
stared at Sam reprovingly. 

“Impossible!”” he murmured. “‘I—I do 
not know you.” 

“This is a letter of introduction,” said 
Sam. Into the heir | fingers of the 
banker he thrust the folded paper. Bending 
over him, he whispered in his ear. “ That,’ 
said Sam, “is the Treaty of London!” 

The alarm of Baron Haussmann in- 


creased to a panic. 
“Impossible!” he . And, with 
reproach, he repeated: “I do not know 


you, sir! I do not know you!” 

At that moment, towering above the 
crush, ap the tall figure of Senator 
Seward. The rich man of the New World 
and the rich man of Europe knew each other 
only by sight. But, upon seeing Sam in 
earnest converse with the great banker, the 
senator believed that without appearing to 
seek it he might through Sam effect a meet- 
ing. Witha y slap on the shoulder he 
greeted his fellow countryman. 

“Hello, Sam!” he cried genially. “You 
walking home with me?” 

Sam did not even turn his head. 

= fo!" he snapped. “I’m busy. Go 
"way!" 

rimson, thesenator disappeared. Baron 
Haussmann the young stranger 
with amazed interest. 

“You know him!” he protested. “He 
called you Sam!” 

“Know him?” cried Sam impatiently. 
“T’ve to know him! He's going to be 
my father-in-law.” 

The fingers of the rich man clutched the 
folded paper as the claws of a parrot cling 
to the bars of his cage. He let his sable coat 
slip into the hands of a servant; he turned 
back toward the marble staircase. 

“Come!” he commanded. 

Sam led him to the secluded corner Polly 
and he had left vacant and told his story. 

“So, it is evident,” concluded Sam, 
“that each night some one in the service 
of The Times dined at Pavoni’s, and that 
his hat was the same sort of hat as the cne 
worn by Hertz; and each night, inside the 
lining of his hat, Hertz hid the report of 
that day’s proceedings. And when The 
Times man left the restaurant he exchanged 
hats with Hertz. But tonight—I got 
Hertz’ hat and with it the treaty!” 

In perplexity the blue eyes of the little 
great man frowned. 

“It is a remarkable story,” he said. 

“You mean you don’t believe me!” 
retorted Sam. “If I had financial stand- 
ing—if I had credit—if I were not a 
stranger—you would not hesitate.” 

Baron Haussmann neither agreed nor 
contradicted. He made a polite and depre- 
catory gesture. Still in doubt, he stared at 
the piece of white paper. Still deep in 
thought, he twisted and creased between 
his fingers the Treaty of London! 





April 5, 1915 


Returning with the duchess from supper, 
Polly caught sight of Sam and, with a happy 
laugh, ran toward him. Seeing he was not 
and waved her hand. 

“Don’t forget!” shecalled. “‘Ateleven!” 

She made a sweet and lovely picture. 
Sam rose and bowed. 

“T’ll be there at ten,” he answered. 

With his mild blue eyes the barori fol- 

lowed Polly until she had disap 
Then he turned and smiled at Sam. 
* “Permit me,” he said gravely, “to offer 
you my felicitations. Your young lady is 
very beautiful and very good.” Sam bowed 
his head. “If she trusts you,” murmured 
the baron, “I think I can trust you too.” 

“How wonderful is credit!”’ exclaimed 
Sam. “I was just saying so to my landlady. 
If you have only cash you spend it and 
nothing remains. But with credit you 
can ee 

“How much,” interrupted the banker, 
“do you want for this?” 

Sam returned briskly to the business of 
the moment. 

“To be your partner,” he said—‘“‘to get 
half of what you make out of it.” 

The astonished eyes of the baron were 
large with wonder. Again he reproved Sam. 

“What I shall make out of it?” he de- 
manded incredulously. “ Do you know how 
much I shall make out of it?” 

“T cannot even guess,” said Sam; “but 
I want half.” 

The baron smiled tolerantly. 

“And how,” he asked, “could you 
sibly know what I give you is really half?” 

In his turn, Sam made a deprecatory 
gesture. 

“Your credit,” said Sam, “is good!” 

That morning, after the walk in St. 
James’ Park, when Sam returned with Polly 
to Claridge’s, they encountered her father 
in the hall. Mindful of the affront of the 
= before, he greeted Sam only with a 
scowl. 

“Senator,” cried Sam happily, “you 
must be the first to hear the news! Polly 
and I are going into partnership. We are 
to be married.’ 

This time Senator Seward did not trouble 
himself even to tell Sam he was an ass. He 
merely grinned cynically. 

“Ts that all your news?” he demanded 
with sarcasm. 

“No,” said Sam—“I am going into 
partnership with Baron Haussmann too!” 


Vaporized Metals 


ELICATE laces in silver or bronze or 

gold, for the trimmings of a gown, 
gorgeous paintings in the rich colors of 
polished metals, brass-coated balloons, and 
scores of other strange articles, are made 
possible by a little device that sprays hot 
metal particles so that they will stick on a 
fabric and yet will not burn it. For many 
years attempts have been made with more 
or less success to spray metal successfully, 
and a Swiss engineer seems to have dis- 
covered the secret. 

His metal-spray machine is used much 
as is an ordinary atomizer, or almost 
exactly as an artist uses an airbrush; and 
it is about the size of an atomizer. The 
wire or strip of the metal, such as gold, that 
is to be used, is placed in the device, and 
pas, fed by a flexible pipe from a tank, 

eats the end of the wire or strip of metal 
to a white heat. Another flexible pipe from 
a tank of compressed air supplies power for 
blowing tiny particles of the white-hot 
metal on the material to be coated. 

It has been found that the metal par- 
ticles grip well on the fabric they hit and 
almost seem to weld together, yet they do 
not set it afire; and coatings have n 
successfully applied to wood, paper, lace, 
cloth, celluloid, and even losives, as 
well as to other metals. It is possible to 
apply a very thin coating by means of this 
machine. Balloon cloth has been coated 
with brass by means of the metal-spray 
pistol in order to render the cloth more 
impervious to gas. So thin are the coatings 
that when the spray is applied to lace the 
material is hardl appreciably increased in 
weight and is still flexible. 

So striking are the effects that sprayed 
metals make possible for gowns, that the 
first use of the new device is likely to come 
in dress goods and trimmings; but many 
uses of more commercial importance have 
been suggested. The inventor has coated 
radiators with brass, lined cans with tin, 
copper-coated metal for ships’ bottoms, 
covered moving-picture screens with 
aluminum and cables with zinc. 
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Parachutes for Airmen 


PAsAcnUTEs to provide a safe descent 
for the aviator when an aéroplane col- 
lapses high in the air have been given most 
attention by Russians, though in no coun- 
try have they been neglec by inventors 
or seriously adopted by airmen. The pilots 
have said that a parachute would not be 
apt to be of much use at the be / moment 
it was needed, for the collapse of the aéro- 
plane would be too sudden to get the para- 
chute into use, and probably at too low an 
altitude to give the parachute a chance to 
open out and work. 

A Russian in Paris has now completed a 
parachute to meet these objections, and, 
tho he has not tried it out himself, he 
has success in demonstrating it with 
lifesize dummies. The parachute is to be 
carried on the aéroplane back of the pilot, 
attached to a wooden bar that fits into the 
muzzle of a sort of cannon. 

hen an accident occurs the aviator 
pulls a string, which explodes the cannon 
and shoots the parachute free of the wrecked 
aéroplane. As it shoots out, some smaller 
cannons explode and throw out the folds of 
the parachute and so expand it without the 
usual long fall before the air opens it up. 


Concrete Shingles 


EMENT shingles, which may be nailed 

on roofs without fear of leaks, offer a 
new field for concrete. The shingles are 
made of cement and cotton fiber and are 
nailed down like wooden shingles. The 
holes close tightly round the nails, but for 
additional protection a tin washer is used 
round the nailhead. Quantities of these 
shingles are being exported from England. 


Possibilities of Powdered Coal 


WDERED coal, blown under a boiler 
before it has a chance to settle, is a new 
possibility for railroad engines. The coal 
is ground into such a fine dust that it can 
be handled in pi much the same as oil 
fuel for locomotives. So far it has been 
used but little, except in furnaces for some 
kinds of metal work; but the application 
of it to locomotives is being given much 
study. The advantages of powdered coal 
lie in the fact that it is easily handled by 
machinery, that it burns with comparatively 
little smoke, that it is free from ash and 
that it means less loss up the chimney, easy 
control and large capacity. There are 
objections to it, of course. Most serious 
among these is the cost of powdering the 
coal, with incidental problems of dust 
explosions and deterioration. 


A New Shoal-Detector 


MARINE alarm bell that will ring 
when a vessel nears shore or shallow 
water is the hope of Prof. H. T. Barnes, of 
McGill University. He has found during 
his experiments that water is slightly 
cooler near shore than out at sea, and even- 
tually he may prove the thermometer to 
be sufficiently reliable for practical use. 
On the ship Montcalm he studied water 
temperatures last summer. Along the 
Canadian coast and in the Straits of Belle 
Isle he found that the near-shore water is 
cooler by a few degrees or fractions of 
a degree than the water farther out. The 
explanation for this is simple enough. Deep 
water is cooler than surface water, and the 
dashing of the sea along the coast or on 
shoals brings up enough deep water to cool 
slightly the surface water at such points. 
Investigations on the coast of Great Britain 
have given similar results, but Professor 
Barnes desires to extend his experiments 
still further before advising oa option of 
thermometer alarms. Once the principle is 
established the application will be simple, 
for a thermometer carried by a ship in the 
water at the bow can easily be connec 
up with a dial or alarm in the pilot-house. 
His method of warning ships against ice- 
bergs has been a practical success. It is 
based on the strange fact that as a ship 
approaches an iceberg it will find the sur- 
face water growing warmer ins’ of colder. 
The melting iceberg sinks the cold water and 
sets up a surface current toward itself, and 
this surface water gets a chance to become 
a little warmer because its surface flow is 
unmixed with the colder water below. 
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WHAT NEXT? 


Radium in Medicine 


UST what radium can do in curin 
disease is shown by the first offici 
men a Radium Institute, of London. 


| 


is institute was founded in 1911 at the | 


een of King Edward, for the purpose 
urnishing the most favorable oppor- 
tunity for testing the medical value of —~ 
great discovery Summed up, the fi 
show that radium is really a great help 7 
many diseases, including cancer, even if it 
is not the marvelous cure-all that some 
people proclaimed it a few years ago. 

In cancer cases, almost all of them ex- 
treme cases that were too advanced for 
treatment under the knife, the use of 
radium has been followed by improvement 
in from one-quarter to one-half of them. 
Cancer in some parts of the body has not 
been hel so much as cancer in other 
parts. In rodent ulcers, many cases of 
which were experimented with, four-fifths 
were either improved or apparently cured. 

Out of five hundred and seventy-six 
cases treated, three hundred and twen 
five were decidedly helped, twenty-eight 
bei fully cured, fifty-two apparently 
cured—which means that every trace and 
symptom disappeared—and two hundred 
and forty-five were somewhat improved. 
Of the remainder, seventy were not im- 
proved, thirty-eight received only limited 
and precautionary treatment, cighty-eight 
abandoned treatment, and fifty-five died. 


All the radium the institute could pos- | 
sibly use was purchased, and the appli- | 


cations have been made in two ways. 
According to the method of treatment, flat, 


varnish — of fabric, coated with 
seven to a hundred and | 


anywhere 


fifty milligrams of radium, are placed on | 


the skin over the seat of the disease. The 
duration of the application may be any- 
where from twelve hours to one hundred 


hours, in extreme cases the strips being | 


used for periods twelve hours long and at 
regular intervals of twelve hours. Tubes 


containing from twenty-five to one hun- | 


dred milligrams of radium are used in much | 


the same manner. 


The real effects from the radium treat- | 


ment do not become apparent for a week or 
two, and sometimes not for four weeks; 


though about the fourth day after the | 


treatment has been given the patient 
passes into a marked condition of lethargy, 
which, however, soon passes off. 


Wireless Alarm Calls 


NE of the great difficulties in wireless 
telegraphy—the need of constant atten- 


tion in a wireless station day and night - 


case of a possible call—will probably 
eliminated soon. Today if an --- kh. 
goes to sleep at his post or takes a rest 
with his telephone receiver laid aside he 
may miss an important call. So wireless 
engineers all over the world have been 
working to devise a call system that will 
ring an alarm when another station is 
sending a message. Several are now being 
perfected, including one by Marconi, 
which he expects will 

plan is to have the sending station send one 
prolonged si 
the dots and dashes used in telegraphing. 
At the receiving station a delicate galva- 


be satisfactory. His | 


al or dash much longer than | 


nometer detects the current, and in the case | 
of a prolonged dash, this galvanometer 


starts an electric bell ringing. The real 
difficulty is to overcome f 


alarms from | 


atmospheric discharges of electricity. An | 


operator quickly learns to tell by the sound 
what is a real cal) and what is a false one, 
but it has proved difficult to make a machine 
show equal discrimination. 


Clearing by Fire 


EW uses for little air blowers are con- 
stantly being discovered. One of the 
—— aes ore —_ the air blower is 
ng emplo is for clearing up stum 
from a oui that has been cut over. The 
new method of stump-clearing is so much 


easier than the old methods that it looks | 


like a lazy man’s idea. A gas engine, a 
small blower and pipes for an air blast are 
set up in the field. Fires are started against 
stumps and are fanned by blasts from the 
pipes. By directing the fanning, the fire is 
made to eat the = — ed that 
the remnants are easily removed 





This 
price and this 
label represent a 


NEW DAY in your 
clothing opportunities 
Many men consider only price 
when they buy their clothes. Others 

go too far the other way—they select 
the suit they like and regard the price 
as a secondary consideration. But if you 
go about it in the right way you try to 
get a suit which has your style and 
our price combined! Styleplus Clothes 
$1 7 offer you that combination. Never 
before were you able to obtain style, fit, 


fabric, and workmanship in such abun- 
dant measure at so moderate a price. 


If you have never seen a suit of Styleplus, 
you will be astonished at their appear- 
ance and feel and you will recognize at 
once that you no longer need to pay $20 
to $25 for “your kind of suit”. 


Styleplus 
Clothes bI/ 


“The same price the world over” 


save you $3 to $8, because for 64 years we have specialized 
in the scientific manufacture of medium-priced clothes, 


Exclusive patterns of all-wool fabrics; models which are 
the exclusive creations of our own artist-designers; every 
coat hand-tailored; every button-hole hand-worked ; every 
inch of canvas and tape water-shrunk. See these suits for 
yourself, look closely at every detail——-and then you will 
surely try one on. Have your clothier show you these 
Styleplus “ suggestions”’: 


Norfolk Coat and Trousers. Made of English and 
Scotchy cheviot effects and blue serges. Modish and 
serviceable. 

Suits. Fancy serges, cheviots, cassimeres and 
worsted—Extreme or modified styles. 

Blue Serge Special. Made of the highest quality 
Australian wool. The weave is very fine and the color 
is absolutely guaranteed 
against fading. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co. 
Founded 1849 
Baltimore, Md. 


STYLEPLUS CLOTHES are 
sold by one leading clothier in 
each town and city. If there is 
a Styleplus dealer in your town, 
he will likely be listed in your 
local telephone book under 
“Styleplus Clothes”. If there 
is no dealer in your town, 
write us for the name of the 
nearest dealer. 


Look for Styleplus 
label in the coat 
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For Everyone and 
Every Need 


There’s the complete 
story to which belongs 
that interesting frag- 





ment shown above. 

The great crossing- 
bell and the soft hospital 
bell—and all that lies 
between. 

The mighty engine or the tiniest 
power-boat, the 60 H. P. autome- 
bile or the cottage door-bell. 

In every corner of the globe they 
depend on the enduring economy 
of COLUMBIA, “*The National 
Battery.*” 

Then say ‘*Columbia’’ and use 
it for every device for which you 


need a battery. 


Convenient Fabnestock spring-clip connec- 
tiens without extra charge. 


National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland, O. U.S. A. 
Nine factories in United States and Canada. 


Costs no more; 
lasts longer. 
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Al QUESTION OF CHARM 


(Continued from Page 12) 


an’ that di’mond markee ring’d set ’em 
crazy down in Vaudeville Rew! But th’ 
Avenoo says nit on the gargoyles this sea- 
son! An’ that platinum vanity-box edged 
wit’ —- is apt t’ give yuh eyestrain! 
An’ t gold-mesh la ~bag an’ that 
rubystudded puffholder an’ that cardease 
wit’ the seed-poil initials! Jus’ forgit the 
tin-kitehen act! Yuh’d mebbe make a hit 
rattlin’ that junk down on Fourteent’ 
Street; but it won’t dearie, up to the 
Sin’ Regis! An’ fur the love of Mike, git 
off them mauve-colored silk stockings an’ 
that rainbow underskirt an’ them rasp- 
be pink slippers! An’ can that fan 
stuff roun’ the neckpiece! My land, goil, if 
yuh rustled into the Plazzer wit’ all them 
sleighbells on they’d take yuh fur a Christ- 
mas tree an’ steer yuh roun’ to th’ freight 
elevator! Git simple. Chic but simple— 
that’s the warpaint wit’ th’ Avenoo dames 
this season!” 

“But think of the na I’ve put into 
those diamonds!” mourned the ruthlessly 
denuded Venus Anadyomene. 

“Then hock ’em an’ put th’ money in 
that grape farm yuh gas about,” was 
Yvonne's implacable retort. “Don’t try 
t’ scream money, dearie; jus’ whisper it! 
An’ if want to step out o’ the secund- 
rater class, jus’ take a little tip or two from 
lvvie!”’ 

Mlle. Trudaine had taken her tips, with- 
out further question or protest, for it was 
plain to see that Yvonne knew whereof she 
spoke. Every passing day had brought its 
proof of that. And there had been fresh 
evidence of it on the face of Michael 
a Regan. Mlle. Claire Trudaine 
could when a man approved of her. 
She had been in pee life long enough 
to know when her audience was with her. 
She prided herself on the fact that she was 
able to read faces. And there had been 
that in the face of Mr. Regan which en- 
kindled something long dormant and neg- 
lected in her soul. She liked him, and she 
was not ashamed of it. She let her mind 
wander back to their meeting in the Park. 
She recalled what he had said and how he 
had looked. 

She made her toilet with great delibera- 
tion that next afternoon, when she was to 
meet him in the Mall. She even hummed 
to herself as she dressed, and smiled into 
the mirror as she pinned on her new Paris 
hat, the somber mass of which brought out 
so well the color of her hair and the clearness 
of her cheek. 

“TI am beautiful!” she audaciously and 
vaingloriously acknowledged as she leaned 
forward for a last scrutiny. Then she 
sighed as she started drawing on her gloves. 
It was all a pretense, she remem . Her 
pose of refinement was a mockery, hungrily 
and heroically kept up, but still a mockery. 
She was not even on the same footing with 
the overdressed actresses who motored 
along the Avenue. She had once been a 
cireus woman, a sideshow snake-charmer. 
She had never been able even to rise above 
the level of Chang. Chang held her like a 
handcuff to her past life, her aanay 
isolated life of tents and wagon-strewn lots 
and sleeping cars. She tried to imagine 
herself turning to her new-found friend and 
saying: “I was once the snake-woman in 
a sideshow with Cooney’s Circus!” She 
stopped breathing for a moment as she 
dramatized his surprise, as she bathed her 
hands in the fires of that self-imposed 


om. 

She drew near the Mall and caught sight 
of Daubby feeding the Park gray squirrels 
with peanuts. Even this eva apa with 
the rapt and wonderful eyes, realized 
as Daubby removed his hat and held out 
his hand to her, was something forlornly 
beyond her life, something about which she 
might hover for a little time, just as she 
hovered about the great city which still 
intimidated her. Then she forgot her sor- 
row in the ardor of his greeting, in his gasp 
of admiration that even against her own 
will filled her with a lulling satisfaction. 

“You're wonderful!” he breathed out 
as he stood staring at her smiling wistfully 
down from under the wide oval of her hat- 
rim. Still again his spine needled with 
vague rapture as he saw that superb and 
statuelike figure in the clear April sunlight. 
And again he felt as though he stood face to 
face with the Venus of the Louvre made 
human, warm with life, radiant with the 
— th merging into mysterious 
woman ‘ 


“I—I searcely know what to call you,”’ 
he hesitated as they walked side by side 
northward under the budding trees, where 
the birds were so busy with their spring 
nest-making. 

“Claire,” she reminded him. 

“Then you must call me Daubby!” he 
implored. 

“All right, Daubby,” she said without 


even a smile. 

“It scarcely seems real!” he murmured. 
They rounded a lake fringed with a litter of 
little fresh-painted rowboats and ascended 
a hill thick with vernal-smelling shrubbery. 

“ And it can’t last!”’ she murmured back. 

“Oh, why can’t it?” he passionately 
demanded. 

“‘ Because or i ——” She left the sen- 
tence unfinished. There was a moment of 
silence before she spoke again. 
I'll be gone in a week or two!” 

“In a week or two?” he echoed with 
open misery on his face. 

“Will you care?” she asked. He tried to 
tell her, as they walked on in the quietude 
which left the beleaguering city a thing of 
remote and misty shadows, just how much 
he would care. And the spring sunlight 
bathed them as they went on side by side, 
unconscious of time or place, as immured 
in their own ends, as content in their own 
chatter, as were the birds so busy in the 
shrubbery abeut them. 

When they came to the Belvidere, which 
overlooked the reservoir like a gray castle 
overlooking a lake, they clim the stone 
stairway to the battlemented towertop. 
They stood side by side, leaning over the 

arapet, staring out over the water and the 
i and the misty city beyond. 
ighed in unison. 

said Daubby, covering her 
gloved hand with his own thin hand. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

His face was quite colorless. 

“May I kiss you?” he asked. 

She did not speak; but she slowly nodded 

er head 


“May I?” he murmured. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

They kissed. 

He felt the warmth of her lips on his. He 
felt the clasp of her arms as his own hungry 
arms cel about her forward bending 
body. He felt the precious weight of her as 
for one brief moment she closed her eyes 
and seemed to droop a little, while he held 
her. Then she turned away with a deeper 
sigh. He echoed that sigh as he leaned 
against the graystone parapet, breathing 
the hyaline of the gods. The April sunlight 
lay golden on the world. From far away 
came the sleepy cry of birds. From still 
remoter regions came the dull-noted song of 
the city, hymning of life and hope. And 
still again Daubby sighed. He breathed 
deep and felt a little dizzy, and tingled with 
vague rapture, and experienced a vague 
ache somewhere under his breastbone, and 
knew that he was head over heels in love. 

All the rest of that day and on the next 
and on still the next Daubby knew that he 
was head over heels in love. He was unable 
to werk. He showed little inclination to 
eat. He drew ideal heads with uitra-classic 
ene and watched the clock, and arrayed 

imself with meticulous care, and disap- 
peared Parkward afternoon after afternoon. 


Miss Roselle Marriet watched these dis- 
uieting signs with ever narrowing eyes. 
Then came the time when she could stand 
it no longer. She deliberately shadowed 
Daubby as he set off for his tryst, followed 
him to the Park, and saw that which filled 
her predacious little soul with vitriolic envy. 
She too watched the clock the next day, 
and anticipated Daubby’s arrival in the 
Mall by a lucky quarter-of-an-hour. She 
walked straight up to the idle and dreamy- 
eyed Venus Anadyomene figure in blue 
” e’s hands were shaking a 
little, but the line of her mouth was firm. 
““You’ve been meeting my husband here 
e day for a week,” she announced. 
The dreamy cerulean eyes looked over 
the tense little figure from top to toe. 
“Have I?” murmured the soft contralto. 
“You think you can take him away from 
me!” cried Roselle, and by some sudden 


“ Because 


flash of inspiration she added—‘“‘from me 
and my baby!” : 

The larger woman turned and studied the 
white face confronting her. 


“And who is your husband?” Mlle. 
Trudaine McCooi languidly inquired. 
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It was not until Roselle cried out the 
telltale name that the woman with the 
cerulean eyes changed color. 

“So he’s your husband?” she slowly 
repeated. - 

“Yes,” was Roselle’s answer. 

“And there’s a baby?” 

“Yes,” said Roselle. 

_It took Mlle. Trudaine some time to 
digest this. The glory had suddenly gone 
out of that golden April afternoon. 

“He told me he wasn’t— wasn’t married,” 
cogitated the wistful-eyed Venus Anadyom- 
ene mone. ; . 

“They always do,” sna back the 
thin-lipped Roselle. _ 

“‘He—he must be an awful liar,” was 
the next slow-noted remark from the medi- 
tative woman. 

““D’you ever see the man who wasn’t?” 
demanded the shriller voiced Roselle. And 
again the cerulean eyes studied her face. 

“Where do you_two live?” questioned 
the still hesitating Mlle. Trudaine. 

Roselle told the street and number of 
the studio. The Venus Anadyomene bosom 
deepened with a great sigh. 

“Is it any wonder I hate men?” she sud- 
denly asked of the April skies. 

“T want him back,” said Roselle. 

“Oh, you'll get him back,’”’ announced 
the grim goddess in blue serge. 

“But he can’t go on meeting you,” 
pursued Roselie. 

“Don’t worry about that,” announced 
Mile. Trudaine; “‘he’ll stop!” 

“How’ll you stop him?” demanded the 
wordly-wise little lie. 

Mile. Trudaine sat for a minute or two 
in deep thought. 

“How’ll youstop him?” repeated Roselle. 

“You leave that to me,” was the other 
woman's answer. “I'll stop him all right, 
and i’ll stop him quick!” 

It was Roselle’s turn to hesitate. 

“But when he knows I’ve told you 
he’ll ——-”” She seemed loath to put into 
words the deeds that would result from 
that discovery. 

“He won’t know,” calmly announced 
the pale-cheeked goddess. ‘“‘At least he 
won't know unless he walks up and sees 
you here!” 

“You mean you want me not to stay?” 

“IT don’t care,”’ said the indifferent-eyed 
woman, whose ety om seemed far away. 

“But you'll send him back?” persisted 
Roselle. 

“Yes,” absently replied the other as she 
leaned back on the Park bench and stared 
with unseeing eyes at the battlemented 
turret of the Belvidere that showed itself 
beyond the avenue of stately elms bordering 
the Mall. 

Her clouded eyes were still staring at the 
turret of graystone when Daubby strode 
up and stood before her. She did not move. 

“Claire,” he said, “‘ what has happened?” 

She let her eyes rest on his thin. and 
ardent young face for several moments of 
utter silence. Never before had she seemed 
more alluring, more Olympian, than during 
those moments of cool and marmoreal 
silence. More than ever she made Daubby’s 
mind go back to the Venus of the Louvre, 
and more than ever the sense of her calm 
loveliness awoke in his heart that vague 
ache which he could never quite put into 
words. 

“‘T guess I’d better go home,” she quietl¥ 
announced at last as she rose to her feet. 

“But what is it?”’ he demanded. 

“T’ve got to go home,” was her only 
answer. 

“Can't I go with you?” he pleaded. 

“If you like,” was her indifferent reply. 

She said little as they left the Park and 
walked together down through the busy, 
many-colored, sunlit crowds of Fifth Ave- 
nue. She remained abstracted and impas- 
sive as they entered her hotel. It was not 
until he was seated in a chair, staring with 
puzzled eyes about her velours-carpeted 
sitting room, with its piano and books and 
vase of orchids, that she seemed able to 
emerge from her mood of self-absorption. 

“Listen, Daubby,” she began as she 
put her hat and gloves on one end of the 
piano; “you wanted to know what I was, 
didn’t you?” 

“But I know what you are,” he cried. 
“You're a Norse legend turned to life! 
You’re a Greek goddess warm with human 
blood! You're the Venus de Milo with a 
soul that’s as beautiful as your body!” 

“No, I’m not,” corrected Mile. Trudaine. 
“Not by a long shot!” 

“You are!” persisted Daubby. 

“Do you want to know what I am?” 
she repeated. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Yes,” he finally admitted. Some sense 
of climax about the situation had taken the 
last of the color from his face. 

“I’m a circus woman,” she suddenly | 
flung out at him. 

“A what?” he cried. 

“T’m a freak out of a sideshow!” 

“A circus woman?” he slowly repeated. 
He showed less astonishment than she had 
expected. It was more a vague perplexity. 
“Why, you told me you owned a grape 
farm up on Lake Erie!” 

“We'll come to the grape farm later. 
What I want you to know is that for three 
years I was one of the Le Claire Sisters!” 

“Who were they?” asked Daubby. 

“They were me and Tillie. We did an 
aerial act with the Cooney Circus.” 

“Go on!” said Daubby. 

“Tillie had a husband, but he abused her. 
One day, after he’d been ugly, she was doing 
a double somersault and twister and got a 
fall. It was a bad fall. She died from it- 
and it was all that man’s fault! And that’s 
another reason why I’vealways hated men.” 

He waited for her to go on. He felt a 
little light in the head. It occurred to him 
that this passing dizziness may have been 
due to the fact that he had eaten nothing 
since morning, and then only coffee and rolls. | 

“It didn’t altogether break my nerve, | 
Tillie being killed in our act; but after that 
I didn’t hanker for trapeze work. I gota 
chance to take over the snake act in the 
sideshow. I was big enough to hold up 
three hundred pounds of serpent. It was 
easy work and it gave me a chance to read.” 

“Yes?” he vacantly prompted. 

“T was a snake woman for two years, one 
year in America and one year in Europe!” | 

“Well, what difference does that make?” 
Daubby finally inquired. 

“Don’t you understand the difference?” 
she in turn demanded. 

“There is none,” he maintained. 

“Oh, yes, there is,”’ she said in her tri- 
umphant contralto, “and I'll show you 
what it is!” 

She crossed to the wicker hamper, un- | 
locked it, and tapes sharply on the lid. 

She stood close beside the hamper, facing | 
Daubby, watching him every moment of | 
the time. She did not look down as she 
heard the soft rustle over the edge of the 
basket. She did not look down as the huge 
body coiled and flowed out about her feet 
and the uplifted narrow head with the lid- 
less eyes raised itself interrogatively to her 
knees. She still watched Daubby as she 
felt the pressure of those first encircling 
coils about her. 

Daubby did not move. Whatever the 
emotions that stirred his spirit, there was 
no touch of fear on his face. He sat watch- 
ing the softly undulatory body as it 
ascended higher and higher. 

It was not physical fear that showed itself 
on Daubby’s thin and mobile face. It was 
something deeper, something more devas- 
tating, something more cataclysmic. It was 
the look for which Mlle. Claire Trudaine 
McCool had been so triumphantly waiting. 

“Well, are you hep?” she demanded, 
knowing that by the use of that tent-slang 
she was turning the knife in the wound of 
her self-abasement. 

“Oh-h-h!” groaned the inarticulate 
Daubby. 

Mile. Trudaine snapped a fingernail 
against Chang’s horny nose and spoke one 
sharp word of command. Slowly the great | 
dilatable body relaxed and shifted and 
descended, flowing back over shoulder and 
hip until it reached the floor. There it 
melted shadowlike into the shadows beyond 
the piano end. Then the woman stepped | 
closer to the man sitting as colorless as | 
ashes on the chair. She touched him on one | 


shoulder with her ~ py 
“Now we've found each other out,” she | 
said, ne we can get down to tin tacks | 





“On-h-h-h!” groaned the speechless 
Daubby. 

“You can go back where you belong, 
and I'll f° back where I belong!” 

Daubby scarcely heard her. He was not 
even looking at her. His gaze, in fact, was 
directed toward Chang, the slowly vermicu- 
lating Chang, who was emerging from be- 
hind theshadowy piano. Andstill it was not 
terror that showed itself in Daubby’s eyes. | 
It was more a feeling of revulsion, the utter 
and absolute revulsion of a sensitive soul 
confronted by an ugliness that seemed 
to belong to some cruel and inchoate age 
of slime. 

It was more than that delicately attuned 
instrument of emotion could stand. Daubby 
felt the need of escape, a necessity for the 
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Motocycle 








Exclusive Indian Cradle 
~ Spring Frame 





The Four Cardinal 
Features of Its 
Wonderful 


Comfort and Power 


Comfort for the Rider has 
been the chief object of our 
designers in the 1913 Indian. 
The prime motorcycle essen- 
tials of Power, Speed and 
Endurance, were so conclu- 
sively evident last year that 
they called for no improvement. 









Original 
Cradle Spring Fork 


The Cradle Spring Frame is an entirely new departure. The 
rider's comfort is no longer a compromise, no longer a dream 
The two sets of leaf springs, between which the rear wheel is sus- 
pended, absorb road shocks without jarring the rider, either directly 
or on the rebound. Vibration is prevented and the life of the 
machine greatly lengthened. 


The Front Fork, in use on the Indian for the past 4 years, original with us and 
now widely copied, was the forerunner of the Cradle Spring Frame. 


The Hedstrom Motor is known far and wide as the most powerful and reliable 
gas engine of its size in the world. To its prowess the Indian Motocycle owes its 
greatest achievements on road and track. 


The Chain Transmission, Foot Boards in addition to pedals and separate foot 
control of Brake are other important power and comfort factors. 


{ 4H. P. Single Cylinder, $200 } 
PRICES (7H. P. Twin Cylinder, $250 5 F.O.B. Factory 


Ask one of our 2000 dealers to give you a free demonstration. Write, too, for 
1913 catalog, describing all improvements and 29 minor refinements. 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO., 901 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
BRANCH AND SERVICE STATIONS 

San Francisco Atlanta London 


Denver Toronto 


Chicago 








Double chain drive system, showing foot board and brake control 
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“Kathleen Mavourneen” 


Brings Childhood Back When Played by Instinct 


Some Joyous Experiences With The New 
Instinctive Playing. No.7 of Series. 


*“¥ SAT at the Virtuolo Player Piano, a strange yearning in my heart. 

The few poor loving words of a letter had touched me—-a letter 

from the old people in the old land. I longed to be back there 
among them, among the green hills and dewy dales. 

‘I put the coll of ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen’ into my Virtuolo, closed the panel, 
closed my eyes. 1 didn’t want to see. 1 didn’t need to see, with the Virtuolo, | 
wanted to put my whole self into the music, to feel myself in the dear, far fields 
again, where I was young. 

** 1] wuched the time-lever as in a dream, I moved it back and forth by Instinct, 
to make the time please my ear. 1 didn’t think about Aow to do it, My heart 
tuld me. I pressed the simple Acsolo buttons, softening or making tremulously 
strong, the pure, clear music that I love. 

+3 pressed instinctively — just as 1 felt — and the music came. 

** There rose before me the old land, the sweet dip of softened emerald hills, the 
ssniling stream, the lover waiting at a window, his heart trembling in his voice: 

** * Kathleen Mavourneen, the gray dawn is breaking, 

The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill.’ 

** My eyes closed still, the music swelled, throbbing into intensity —-just as I 
pressed — just as I felt, 

** | was back with the gay tender colleens, their eyes pure as their hearts, in the 
wonderland of the lost years. 

** Soft as a fantasy the music died. Kathleen and her lover faded. 1 opened 
my eyes at last. They were wet. I looked at my wife; she was crying, too. 

*** My dear,’ said she, ‘I didn’t know you could play like that.’ 

** 1 didn’t know it either, 1 can't play the piano, But J can play the Virtuolo 
by Instinct. I can play the songs of my childhood — not as other people play them, 
but as J feel them, 1 can go Aome again.” * ° * ® ° 


What is this magic witchery, that steals you from the present and brings you 
close to the things of long ago? It is Music, the subtlest, the most powerful joy of 


life; Music, which lives in us all — though it sometimes seeps. 

Have you wakened it in yourself? Do you know Aow to waken it? ** The Inner 
Beauty’* book will tell you — free — if you're active enough to send us the attached 
coupon. It will also tell you about the 


HALLET & DAVIS 


VIRTUOLO 


THE INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


and how it isn’t necessary to understand music in order to express your own feeling 
in music — to play instinctively, 

it will point out the difference between playing which is merely accurate mo- 
sical sound, and the Virtuolo’s Instinctive Playing which allows you to translate your 

ations into isite chords of cadenced sound. 

It will demonstrate the difference between playing which needs all the attention, 
and the eyes and the reasoning functions and the Virtuolo’s Instinctive Playing. 

The Virtuolo is built by Hallet & Davis, of Boston, who started making art 
pianos in 1839 and are still here. Franz Liszt and Johann Strauss, great Olympians 
of Music, praised Hallet & Davis tone. His Holiness Pope Pius X recently honored 
the Hallet & Davis with a Papal Medal. 

You can get a Virtuolo in a Hallet & Davis Piano at $750 and up. Or ina 
Conway, the great **home"’ piano, at a lower price. As for payment — take three 
years if you want it. If your piano dealer hasn't a Virtuolo, write us. 

What? You haven't musical instinct. Why, everybody's got it! Get a Virtuolo 
on trial and wake your instinct up. Send the attached coupon teday. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


(BSTABLISHED 1839) 
Boston New York Newark Toledo Atlanta 








COUPON 





Chicago San Francisco 





HALLET & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY, Dept. 37, 146 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


See Rint Pike Soke as te le Boe | 
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sanities of sunlight and open air. He rose 
+ dh» feet and turned unsteadily toward 


door. 

“Go back to your wife, Daubby,” said 
Mlle. Trudaine with a throaty little laugh 
and at ~ ~— time a . — —— 
ment of repudiation, “an get along 
with Chang!” 

She stood looking after Daubby as he 
vanished through the door. She stood star- 
ing about the room that seemed of a sudden 
so desolate; then she sank back on a chair 
with her elbows on her knees and her hands 
clasped tightly together. Tears sparkled on 
the dark and heavy lashes that fringed the 

eyes. The corners of the warm lips 
were downdrawn with anguish, like the lips 
of a wounded child. But she neither sighed 
nor moved. She simply sat staring ahead 
of her with unseeing eyes, self-immured in 
her utter misery. 

She sat there so long that Chang, appar- 
ently mystified by her immobility, ad- 
vanced ereerey toward her feet. It 
was then, for the first time in her life, that 
she lost her temper with Chang. She gave 
him a prompt and sharp cuff on the side 
of the head. 

Chang slid to the floor, collapsing as 
though with bewilderment at that unmer- 
ited rebuff. He lay there sulkily, without 
moving for sev moments. Then the 
freat body slowly elongated itself, the lid- 
less eyes peered about the room, and Chan 
started for the still open door. He p 
through the door unnoticed by his mistress. 

He made his adventurous way along the 


| hall until he came to the elevator shaft. 
| Then he rippled adroitly and lightly down 
| the marble stairway that surrounded this 


shaft. He continued his descent until he 
found it blocked by a door, turned about, 
ascended the marble steps for one flight 
and emerged on the main floor of the 
apartment hotel. 

A white-powdered soubrette, in white 
shoes, carrying a white poodle, stepped 
toward the elevator door as Chang appeared 
about the corner of the grillwork surround- 
ing the shaft. This soubrette promptly 
flung herself in the arms of a quite unknown 
stout gentleman in a silk hat, who in turn 
penesy clambered up on the desk, and 

rom the desk sought still greater altitudes 
aiong the top of the office safe. 

But Chang did not ta He made his 
uninterrupted way through open doors to 
the freedom of Forty-Sixth Street. Then 
he turned westward toward Sixth Avenue. 

Before Chang had wandered forty feet 
he encountered a diminutive Italian boy, 
with a basket of groceries on his arm and a 
time-honored air of Mascagni’s on his lips. 
The Italian boy riveted his eyes for a mo- 
ment on Chang, dropped his basket, and 
then scurried like an autumn leaf in the 
direction of oe igi | 

At the corner of Sixth Avenue Chang 
approached an elderly gentleman in an 
advanced state of inebriacy, who merely 
clung to a lamp-post and grinned sheepishly 
at what he regarded as a recurring fiction of 
his own fancy. But by the time the ine- 
briated gentleman had waved a second affec- 
tionate greeting to Chang a vast change 
had overtaken Sixth Avenue. Crowds that 
had been surging northward gen A 
changed their minds and undertook bris 
migratory movements in the opposite direc- 
tion. Chang found his pathway unimpeded. 
He continued to wander about at his own 
sweet will. He ascended an elevated rail- 
way pillar, coiled up through the ties, dis- 
approved of the third rail, and drop 
scorched and startled to the lower level of 
Sixth Avenue again. There he beheld a 
surface car bearing down on him. 

But the mind of the motorman.in charge 
of that car was, at the moment, not en- 
tirely under control. An eighteen-foot boa- 
constrictor arguing about a right-of-way 
was something new in his experience. Nor 
was that argument settled until the great 
snake found himself calamitously involved 
with the running gear of an onrushing and 
uncomprehend st The car, it is 
true, was finally brought to a stop. But 
before that was effected the life of Chang 
had also come to a stop. 


It was two days later that Daubby, wan- 
dering way and aimlessly about 
Central Park, dropped into one of the 
empty benches along the Mall. He picked 


up an abandoned evening paper, stared at 
it with unseeing eyes, and wondered if he 
would ever again know worldly happi ness or 
ever in be able to work. He hated the 
city; hated life; he hated even himself. 
He had quarreled with the garage-owner 
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under his studio. He had had a scene with 
his scrubwoman. He had vilified the head 
of the art-calendar concern, and he had 
slammed his door on the tear-stained face 
of Roselle, who had promptly and passion- 
ately told him many things through the 
transom and had later indited a note to none 
other than Mile. Trudaine herself. This 
note was brief and born of the bitterness 
of a hopeless heart: 


“T lied when I said I was Daubby’s wife. 
I only wanted to be. And now he hates 
me, and he hates you, and I don’t care what 
happens. I followed you and found out 
your name and where you lived, but I’m 
not small enough to let that lie hang over 
poor Daubby. And it doesn’t matter any- 
way, for he says he’s going back to Paris.” 


The Daubby who had so disconsolately 
proclaimed that he was going back to Paris 
flung the pene that he held in his 
hand to the asphalted path, ground his heel 
on it, and stared down at soiled back 
page, whereon his bewildered eyes made 
out the pho phic print of an unknown 
and unclaimed boa-constrictor which, the 
lines went on to say, had béen met and 
overcome by a modern Saint George in the 
form of a Sixth Avenue motorman. 

Daubby was still bent low over the sheet, 
reading how seven women had fainted and 
an excited policeman had turned in a fire 
alarm, when he became conscious of a 
shadow falling across the paper at his feet. 

He looked up and found himself staring 
into the cerulean eyes of a Venus Anadyom- 
ene in a black charmeuse gown and a 
black hat surmounted by an aigrette. The 
cerulean eyes that gazed down at him were 
as unhappy as his own. 

“Claire,” he said, rising a little unsteadily 
to his feet. 

“Daubby,” murmured Claire, studying 
his thin young face with sorrowing yet 
watchful eyes. 

She stood there without moving, keenly 
aware that for a second time they were 
poised on the brink of a great divide. She 
knew that if those imaginative eyes still 
fog wer the coiling ghost of Chang about 

er body there could be no return of his 
ace of mind and no hope for his 
riendship. 

She stood there impassive and impartial, 
waiting. And by that very effort to achieve 
a stern and judicial calmness she brought 
clustering about her the older and stronger 
associations, the vague look of the mild and 
brooding Venus of the Louvre, the sugges- 
tion of that marmoreal beauty to which he 
had first capitulated. 

He did not shrink back from her, as she 
had half expected. He even moved closer, 
until his hand was on her arm and his face 
was within a foot of her own. 

“Oh, I can’t live without you!” he cried, 
a oblivious of the seven wide-eyed chil- 

ren on roller skates who stood about in an 
attentive semicircle. 

The shadow of a smile hovered about the 
corners of her lips. 

“*He’s—he’s gone,” she whispered. 

“Oh, but you’re beautiful!” was the cry 
that her sorrowfully smiling face wrung out 
of Daubby. He had captured both her 
white-gloved hands by this time. 

“He’s gone!” she repeated. 

,Couldn’t—couldn’t I kiss you?” he 
demanded. 

“Here?” she asked, turning shell-pink. 

“What do I care!” proclaimed the reck- 
less Daubby. “‘Couldn’t I?” 

The head under the aigrette moved 
slowly up and down in assent. And there, 
before seven wide-eyed children, a German 
governess and an indignant old gentleman 
with an Airedale, Daubby put his thin 
young arms about Mile. Claire McCool 
and kissed her. 

And the old gentleman with the Airedale 
frowningly watched that strange and auda- 
cious couple as they walked off arm in arm. 
Had he followed them into the quietness of 
the bud-scented Ramble he might have 
witnessed a less hurried repetition of that 
shocking scene and he might have heard lan- 
guage to dee the frown on his forehead. 

“Oh, Daubby, I want you to learn me 
things,” he might have heard the wistful- 
eyed woman cry out. “I need you to learn 
me—everything!”’ 

And Daubby, with a tremolo of happi- 
ness in his voice, might have been heard 
replying: “ it, you’re perfect! You 
know you are!” 

But the old gentleman merely knew it 
was the dinner hour, and shuffled off toward 
home and the humdrum world of mere 
humdrum human beings. 
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| The Kind of Dress You Want 


| Before you do anything about a 
| new dress, get the May number of 


GOOD DRESSING 


Goov Dressinc isto Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns what 
acatalogue is toa library. Any woman, no matter how re- 
stricted her dress allowance, can get the kind of dress she 
wants by following its helpful suggestions. Style, individu- 
ality, simplicity and economy —all these are embodied in 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
| Patterns 


About April Sth the merchant in your town selling these patterns will give 
you your copy of Goop Dressinc with the compliments of his store 
Or send 25 cents (to cover bare postage) for a whole year’s subscription. 


THE HOME PATTERN COMPANY, 629 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK 
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Insures against 

rim éatting— 
Gives extra 
air space 





A practical tire that is in big demand. 
Affords full protection against rim cutting. 
Its oversize gives extra air capacity, in- 
creased resiliency and greater protection 
to power equipment. 


FEDERAL 
TIRES 


Skidding troubles are entirely removed by the Federal 
Rugged Tread. The heavy base studs grip the road 
with great tenacity, giving maximum traction and ex- 
ceptional mileage service. 


There is economy in the use of Federal Tires. Specify 
them at your next purchase. 


Federal Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee 


Branches and Agencies everywhere 





Madein all types 
for all standard rims 
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THE BEAVER AND STREAM 
FLOW-By Enos A. Mills 


NEW MEXICO stockmen’s associa- 

tion recently declared a beaver trapper 
to be a more undesirable visitor than a 
horsethief. On many ranges, sometimes 
for weeks, the only available stock water is 
in beaver ponds. The beaver is a reservoir 
builder and each colony maintains one or 
more ponds of water. Throughout the arid 
acquainted with 
the beaver appea? to appreciate his value 


| as a water provider and try to protect him. 


Twenty years ago the stockmen of North 
Dakota secured laws for the protection of 
beavers. Numerous irrigation engineers, 
too, have recognized the importance of 
beaver ponds to a sustained water supply. 
A few water-storing companies have re- 
cently shown their appreciation of the use- 
fulness of the beaver as a water storer 
by colonizing their watersheds with this 
builder and maintainer of reservoirs. A 
few years ago localities in the Adirondacks 
were successfully stocked with these original 
conservationists. The works of beavers in 


| many ways help to equalize stream flow. 


These works are excellent flood-resisting 
barriers. Many an imposing flood has lost 


| its power through the interference of a few 
| beaver ponds and dams. Each pond spread 


the inrush of floodwater and retained a part 


| of this water for hours, some of it for days, 
| and greatly reduced the speed of that which 


went on downstream. F 
One day in Colorado I was in a beaver 


| colony when an avalanche of water came 





downstream into the pond. The pond was 
about two hundred feet across. In the 
center of it stood a large beaver house. A 
violent downpour on the steep mountain- 
slopes above sent this rush of water that 
swelled the stream a thousandfold. Down 
a moderately deep ravine rolled this dark 
w mass, with a front ten or twelve 
ards high. Dozens of fallen logs and other 
inds of forest were swept down 
by the water. The front of this appeared 
like a broken and moving log jam; wreck- 
was writhing and tumbling in every 
direction as the mass rolled out of the 
ravine into the pond. Almost explosively 
this u water and débris 
over the pond. Logs were flung in all 
irections and numbers were left stranded 
several feet above waterlevel on both sides 
of the . A driftwood jam remained 
upon beaver house. A section of the 
dam was torn out and carried down with 
the flood. A short distance downstream 
was a Into it rushed the 
already -broken flood. 


Good Work That Beavers Do 


The dam held fast and the foaming flood- 
water spread over the pond and covered the 
surface with broken i and limbs. All 
but a few of these were left behind in the 
pond. To see still further effects of this 
water rush, I beat it to a series of beaver 
reservoirs a quarter of a mile downstream. 
The first dam was swept out by the mo- 
mentous water, but the others held and their 
ponds mastered the wild water by resisting 
and spreading it. By the time the 
poured over the last dam its waters were 
cleared and chastened and had lost all their 
enthusiasm as a destructive flood. 

Within two hours after the uppermost 

md was wrecked I had returned to it. 

ree vigilant beavers were on the job re- 
the dam. Along the upper edge of 
ze Bares aapty pend Seda were ener car- 
mis which the pond had com- 
led the flood to drop. By prolonging 
the run-off of floodwater, and by taking 
channel-filling débris, 

beaver works are perpetually a 


ver are very 
The stored water of the pond, 
plies the channel 


they will maintain flowing water during long 
droughts. Streams governed in their flow 
by the works of beavers have their waters 
more usefully distributed than streams not 


| so regulated. 


bea: maintai 
Melt stale ks inde ood 


short-legged beaver is a slow fellow upon 
the land. He has sealegs; his hind feet are 
webbed; he is an excellent swimmer and 
will not walk when there is opportunity to 
swim. Then, too, he has numerous nimble- 
footed enemies upon the land from which 
he is safe only in the water. For the most 
part he must stick to water routes; these 
afford him safe and convenient transporta- 
tion for the numerous trees that are used 
for food and in house and dam repair. 

Most beavers take a kind of annual mi- 
gration or summer vacation. This usuall 
is spent a few miles up or down stream. If 
the stream upon which the beaver lives is 
small, then the more deep-water ponds 
along the way the safer and the easier it is 
for him to travel and the better he likes it. 
While in shallow water, as on land, he is 
in constant danger of being caught by bears, 
wolves and lions. It is thus but natural 
that he work like a beaver in order to have 
and hold numerous ponds that add so much 
to his safety and his comfort. 

There are chains of ponds along many 
streams where all conditions are favorable 
for beavers. In many cases the dams are 
so close to each other that each dam backs 
water to the dam above it. Many ponds 
are forced to overflow to one side into the 
stream’s wider lowlands, where a cluster of 
ponds is maintained by compelling the 
water to flow hither and thither through 
them all. Along a single mile of brook 
channel I have counted more than three 
hundred of these ponds. 


Hydraulic Engineering 


There are.a few localities still inhabited 
by beavers in which this clustering chain- 
work of ponds may be seen. The first 
settlers found numerous streams in this 
condition. Lewis and Clark wrote con- 
cerning streams that stretched away a close 
succession of beaver ponds as far as eye 
could reach. Numbers of these ponds along 
the brooks of a watershed would guarantee 

‘ood behavior to the rivers that rose therein. 

uch rivers would most nearly maintain that 
constant happy medium of flow that is most 
useful to man. 

From the bottom of every beaver pond 
enormous quantities of water are absorbed 
into the porous earth. Every additional 
beaver pond will thus increase the flow of 
underground water. This water will, in 
turn, create new and continuous springs 
and add to the flow of the old ones. Beaver 
works equalize stream flow by storing flood- 
water that is transformed into slow, steady 
flow by constant leakage through the dam 
and by seepage-sustained springs. 

Beaver works also arrest erosion—the 
en and tear of running water. 

n I , Spain, China and elsewhere 
numerous and expensive masonry barriers 
are built tostop erosion. Inmany places the 
more elastic and inexpensive barriers built 
by beavers are equally effective. 

Beaver ponds not only put a stop to the 
washing and wearing away of soil, but the 
stop and build up with débris and soil 
washed down into their basins. After a 
time the inwash of sediment and soil fills 
the pond and changes its area to meadow. 
Beavers have given a fertile surface to 
thousands of square miles of land now 
farmed. Soil ited in ponds is thus 
kept out of deep river channels downstream 
where already the excessive deposits have 
caused endless trouble and constant ex- 
pense. Beavers are conservationists of soil 
and water. 

Clearer water also results from the pres- 
ence of our friend the beaver. Each of his 
ponds is a settling basin. In the quiet pond 
much of the sediment carried in is dropped. 
The water that flows from a pond is clearer 
than the water that flows into it. 

Add beaver ponds to a stream and the 
Se ae of the stream is 
increased. pond is a deep, quiet hole. 
It does not go dry or freeze to the bottom 
in winter. It stays, year after year, and 
affords the fish a safe, permanent residence. 

Beavers are vegetarians and never trouble 
fish. Most of the food of beavers is the 
bark of willow, aspen, cottonwood and 
other water-loving deciduous trees. Every 
kind of tree that beavers fell for food or 
building purposes sprouts from both stump 
and roots to renew itself. 
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Timken-Detroit Front Axle for Pleasure Car, 
with Timken Roller Bearings on the Spindles 





Unseen Wonders of Motor-Car Axles 


HEY are not complicated, yet each Timken-Detroit Axle 


1s a mechanical marvel. 


In the two axles shown on this page there are 848 pieces, 


counting each Timken Roller Bearing as one. 
pieces, 723 are in the rear axle. 


That is because the rear axle must drive the car, allow 
the rear wheels to turn at different speeds in rounding 
corners, and through its brakes take the stresses of 
stopping. 

It, with the front axle, must carry the whole load and 
take all the shocks and vibrations of hard travel. 


Every part in these axles has a duty to perform. Every 
part must be correctly designed for that duty. 


It is one thing to make these hundreds of pieces of 
metal right. It is another—and just as essential —to 
prove them right after they are made. 


Both are equally important to your satisfaction — and 
to your safety. 


You must be able to put your reliance on the steel — 
on the skill with which it is fashioned into the axle- 
parts—on the proper heat-treating of these parts — on 
the unerring, unchanging accuracy with which they are 
assembled — on the unfailing thoroughness with which 
they are tested. 








A Timken-Detroit Rear Axle 
for Pleasure Car. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Of these 848 


It’s impossible for you to prove that each part and 
piece is rightly made. 

But you can prove that it has been made by men 
whom you can trust — if it’s a Timken-Detroit Axle. 

In good axle-building, the name “‘ Timken”’ stands 
for experience that goes back before the day of the first 
motor-car. 

Experience that has profited by every motor-car 
builder’s experience —and that has led to Timken 
improvements revolutionary in their effect on axle- 
building generally. 

“Timken” stands for an organization devoted wholly 
to one ideal — the building of good motor-car axles. 

And “Timken” stands also for another organization, 
whose product is the Timken Tapered Roller Bearing 
the one type of motor-car bearing that combines greatest 
capacity for vertical load, and for end-thrust; least 
tendency to wear, and perfect adjustment for wear. 


You can get the full details of axle and bearing importance by writing for the Timken 
Primers, A-7 “On the Anatomy of Aatomobile Antes and A-S “On the Care and 
Character of Bearings $ tree postpaid from cither address below 











Timken Axles and Bearings are 
also made for Motor Truck 
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|} FverReady 


| Safety Razor , 


12 Blades 


The EVER-READY is 


never completely sold to any 
man until he is completely sat- 
isfied. No user can keep the 
razor if the razor doesn’t keep 
our pledges. 

There are more than three millions of 
EVER-READY 12 Bladed Dollar 
outfits in use throughout the world 
and every razor is sold under an ex- 


traordinary liberal guarantee of complete satisfaction, or your 
dollar back. 


The EVER-READY is smooth, sure, quick, safe, easy and 
simple. We claim that the EVER-READY blade is the most 
remarkable blade that ever touched a beard. There are twelve 
of these remarkable EVER-READY blades in each dollar 
outht, together with a triple plated, rust-proof safety frame, guar- 
anteed for ten years service and stropping handle device. The 
complete outht is compactly porns in a velvet lined, solidly 


made, splendidly finished case. 


wil hi 


TRADE MARK FACE 


We could say more — you could pay more — but words and extra 


dollars can’t add to the shaving value of the EVER-READY. 


Extra Blades 10 for 50c 


Each blade is guaranteed —triple tested and keen —clean and 
sanitary. Look for the trade mark face on the wrapper of each 
genuine EVER-READY blade. 


Count the 12 Blades in each outfit retailing for $1.00—we 
emphasize the precaution to insist on the name EVER-READY 
at to count the 12 blades in each $1.00 outfit. 


Sold by most every Druggist—Hardware Store and most 
Cutlery — Men's Furnishers — Jewelers —Sporting Goods and 


General Stores in your town. 


If your dealer attempts substitution, we will mail the EVER- 
ADY outfit or extra blades direct to your house, prepaid 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc. 


Herald Squere, New York, N. Y. 
CANADA — International Distributing Oo., Montreal 
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THE 


Je LAME DUCK 


Views of an 
Innocent Bystander 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 

EAR JIM: There is a lot of comfort, 

even though there is comparatively 
little cash, in being a philosopher. I am 
reminded of this because I met a patriot 
from Indiana this morning who is a candi- 
date for a job as am’ lor to a foreign 
court. He isn’t particular about the court. 
gy A old court will do for him, so long as it 
is foreign. He desires to retire for a time 
from the atmosphere of Indiana. But he is 


| a philosopher as well as a pie-pursuer. 


“You've got nerve,” I said, “to blow in 


here from Posey County and try to horn in | 


as an am or when the hotel lobbies of 
this town are all cluttered up with million- 
aires of recently discovered ocratic pro- 
clivities, who are trying to get a tag to tie on 
to themselves in the way of an appointment 
as ambassador, in order that they may hold 
up their heads in their communities as pos- 


| sessors of something more than money! All 





s | they want is recognition; and you want the 


job for what is in it. Where do you get off 
in the circumstances?” 

“That's all right,” he replied. “I know I 
am a hundred-to-one shot, but I may land 
at that. It has always been my theory to 
ask for the seemingly impossible—not with 


any acute hope of getting it, \ ar ee 
will get if I do get | 


rate knowledge of what 
it. Besides,” hesaid, “a philosophic contem- 
plation of recent events inclines me tostring 
along with the late Sam Patch, who guided 
his career on the assumption that some 
things can be done as well as others. And in 
this connection let me draw your attention 
to the case of John W. Kern, of the same 
state as myself.” 


A Quick Turn of the Wheel 


Well, Jim, there is a good deal in what he 
said. What politics can do for and to a man 
is as excellently illustrated in Senator Kern 
as in any one I know about. Only a short 





| time ago the Democrats in the Senate | 


elected Senator Kern as their leader. The 
Democrats are in the majority —not only in 
the Senate but in the House; and they 
have the President—the entire works. 


| Hence Senator Kern becomes about as im- 
| portant a Democrat as we have, next to the | 





President —for they have taken a good deal | & 
of the power ny - from the Speaker of the 


House; and you know the sort of influence 
Aldrich had when he was in a similar 
position with the Republicans in the Senate. 

Any American citizen who has a close 
look at the career of Senator Kern has a 
right to aspire to an ambassadorship, or 
anything else—not because Mr. Kern is 
deficient in any way as to qualities of lead- 
ership, but because he is so perfect an ex- 
ample of the unexpected that frequently 
happens in polities. Until John Kern finally 
landed in the United States Senate he had 
been running for office for years and years 
out in Indiana, and he never got anything 
but a job as official reporter for one of the 
courts and as a special assistant district 
attorney. 

Time and again the Democrats put John 
up as their candidate for governor—often 
before the conventions that did not nom- 
inate him, and twice before conventions 
that did nominate him. Whenever he ran 
he was beaten. Other times, for other 
places, he failed to reach the nomination 
stage; but he tried just the same. Then 
Tom T. put him on the ticket with 
Bryan in 1908; and what happened to that 
combination is still fresh in our minds. 

Along came a Democratic legislature and 
coincidentally a chance for a United States 
senatorship. Kern was a candidate for 
the place, but Ben Shively beat him out. 
Another chance came. A Democratic suc- 
cessor to poy was needed. Tom Tag- 
gart wanted that himself, and there seemed 
to be no chance for Kern; but T 
couldn’t reach it and they named Kern. 
That was in 1911, Jim—and here he is, two 
years later, the Democratic leader in the 
Senate, with the Democrats in a majority 
and oneof the biggest Democrats potentially 
in the country. No wonder my Indiana 
friend thinks he has a chance to land a job 
as ambassador. 
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Well-known Users of Dixon’s Lubricants 


and the cure 


NDER a microscope 

the highly polished 
bearing surfaces of your 
car show full of depressions 
and projections. When 
bearing surfaces meet, these 
projections interfere and 
cause friction. 


Dixon's Flake Graphite 
introduced into a bearing 
by means of a vehicle, such 
as grease, interposes itself 
between the surfaces and 
preventsall metallic contact. 
Dixon’s Flake Graphite as 


contained in 


° ? 
Dixon’s 
Graphite Grease 
No. 677 


cures friction troubles 


This graphite grease is unex- 
celled for transmissions and 
differentials. For sale by all 
good dealers. Try it. 
Dave Lewis, who has used Dixon's 
Grapbite Lubricants for the past three 
years, says: “I have just taken down 
my Stutz Car that I drove in all the 
races of the past season (1912), and 
I find every bali-race, every bearing. 
every pinion perfect, and, if anything 
in better condition than at the start of 
the season."* 


Teddy Tetzlaff says: “Would 
rather pay $5 per pound for Dixon's 
Lubricants than use any other as a 
gift.”” 


Hughie Hughes says “Dixon's 
Automobile Lubricants not only re- 
duce friction to a minimum, but thei 
lasting qualities are remarkabic.** 


For your car’s sake, get our 
free book, No. 246, on “‘Lu- 
bricating the Motor.’’ Send 
name and model of car. Write 
for copies of very interesting 
testimonial letters from the 


“Speed Kings of Motordom.” 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company 
Established in 1827 
Jersey City 


New Jersey 
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And what a heap of others there are wee 
agpire to be diplomats too! Yourun 
them on every corner. As a booster said to 
me this 

“They are king of Mr. Magusalem for 
auhoaindas to the Court of St. James.” 

“Who is talking of him?” I asked. 

“Well,” he confessed, ‘Mr. Magusalem 
is doing most of the talking at present; but 
we have —— we —_ incite some conver- 
sation elsewhere in due time.” 

They have hopes! They all have hopes! 
The Democratic party is loaded to the 
guards with hope. It is a strange thing, as I 
pointed out a time ago, how these sturdy 
citizens—who have devoted the earlier 
years of their lives to collecting all kinds of 
money from every auriferous and argen- 
tiferous source, regardless of whether that 
source is tainted or not—aspire to respect- 
ability assoon as they get their wads. While 
they are getting they do not think of that 
end of it; but, so soon as they find they 
are a few millions to the good, the inevitable 
result is a mad desire for respectability. 

The rush some of them are making to get 
away and get an office at the same time re- 
calls to my mind the story the late Senator 
Tom Carter used to tell about the man 
from Iowa who moved out to Montana and 
took up one hundred and sixty acres of 
homestead land in a particularly uninviting 
and disconsolate place. 

He built a shack, and one night a man 
rode up and introduced himself as his near- 
est neighbor, who lived about fifteen miles 
along on the plains. 

“Where'd you come from?” 
visitor. 

“From Ioway.” 

“Huh!” said the visitor. “I can’t see, 
for the life of me, how a man who lived back 
there in loway, with all the conveniences of 
civilization, could come out here to this 
lonesome country and live in that sort of 
a shack on this sort of ground!” 

“Well,” replied the lowa man, “I didn’t 
like it down there no more. They got to 
tellin’ things about me. They said I was a 
hossthief and a liar, and no better’n I 
oughter be. An’ I just pulled up and left 
them scandalous folks.” 

“By George!” exclaimed the visitor. 
“T wouldn’t leave a place on that account. 
I'd make em prove what they said.” 

“The trouble is,” sighed the new settler, 
“they did prove it!” 

However, it is not likely many of these 
will get past the close inspection Mr. Bryan 
will put on them before he Q. K.’s them for 
Mr. Wilson, or past the close inspection Mr. 
Wilson will make before he tells Mr. Bryan 

o O. K. them for him. I merely brought 
this up in passing as an illustration of a 
dominant millionaire trait. 


asked the 


Senator Stone’s Little Item 


Meantime I observed during the closing 
hours of Congress that the system of the 
Senate is nowise impaired by the absence of 
many of the old-time systematic ones. It 
seems there always are enough of the 
trained performers left to carry out the tra- 
ditions and precedents and other embroid- 
eries of the system —to say nothing of 
knowing how to deal all the cards. 

They had a neat little public-buildings 
bill this year—a neat one, but not so little 
at that. Early in the session it was ob- 
served that certain of the younger senators, 
particularly on the Democratic side, dis- 
played some traits of independence. You 
could see one of them jump up almost any 
day and go to bat for the dear people. Also, 
you could observe various of the old-timers 
looking at them speculatively through 
half-closed and heavy-lidded eyes. 

As time wore on there was less and less of 
this projection of the younger senators into 
the game when such projection had a tend- 
ency tomussup the program. Most of them 
subsided. When that public-buildings bill 
and that Rivers and Harbors Bill came rat- 
tling out of the box the reason was plain. 
They had handcutfed these young cha 
handcuffed every one of them had these 
old-timers, the conductors of the system — 
by giving them appropriations for their 

Mtg 3 0 matter how new the Congress is, 
i tome there are always enough 
of the old-timers left to play the game. 

Occasionally one of old-timers takes 
a hand too. ere was the case of Senator 
Stone, of Missouri, as astute a politician 
== as —s¢ a re mad as the Democracy 


—_ oon oi $7860 —— something like 
that—for a improvement 
in St. Louis. were jamming 
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the bill through in the-last hours, with 
every minute of time as valuable as a six- 
carat diamond, the senator was informed 
that that his favorite item had been—carelessly, 
of course, but quite effectually— caneeal 
from the bill. 
“How about on asked the senator, 


Senator linger, who was ad te oe the chair. 


” the presiding 

Gallinece inten ee _ 
“Tf that is so,” said Senator Stone, “‘it 
becomes necessary for me to inform the 
Senate concerning the terrible wrong that 


has been done!” And he reached down into | 


his desk and pulled out some papers. 

Now when they were filibustering a year 
or two ago on the currency bill Senator 
Stone held the floor for twelve or thirteen 
hours and made a speech on the currency 
systems of each country on the habitable 
globe. He is capable of extended flights of 
oratory. So the other senators began to 
shiver when they saw him dig up his papers 
and square away for action; for they knew 
he would talk for hours if necessary, and 
defeat not only this bill but most of the 
other bills that were pending 

“It is absolutely desirable ‘that I should 
inform the Senate on this point,” said 
Senator Stone genially. 

“Wait a minute!” urged some others 
who had bills that needed attention. “Per- 
haps this matter can be arranged.” 

And it was arranged. The senator's item 
was returned to the bill, and he stands in 
history as one man who received almost 
fifty thousand dollars for not making a 
speech, which shows that silence is golden 
and that your old friend William Joel Stone 
knows a custard pie from a hard-boiled egg. 


Those Old College Chums 


Coincidentally with the appearance of 
President Wilson in Washington there also 
appeared the grand old class of °79, of 
Princeton. Out they came from the high 
pa. all the way from Shanghai to Sne- 

omish Slough, just as the grand old boys 
of the grand old class of '78, of Yale, pro- 
jected themselves into the brief but ardent 
limelight in 1908— the same being the class 
of William Howard Taft, at that time in 
some acclaim. 

One of the chief disturbances of the holy 
calm of President Taft was the endeavor of 
his grand old classmates of the grant, old 
class of °78 to inform, instruct, advise, 
guide and control him in relation to all 

licies of all kinds, of all personal attrj- 


utes and enterprises, and of everything | 
else, from what he should do or should not | 


do to the Standard Oil to how many lumps 
of sugar he should put in his tea. 

Probably, inasmuch as President Wilson 
has been in closer relation to the grefhd old 
class of "79 than Mr. Taft was to his class, 
the seventy-ninesters will not try to put 
over so many things on him as those Yale 
boys did on if 


there—the boys of '79—when the ¢ere- 


monies were turned on; and they all told | 


the President he could rely on them for any- 
thing he wished in the way of counsel or 
assistance or sacrifice of personal affairs by 
accepting public office — especially thelatteg. 

Joseph Patrick Tumulty, secretary 
the President, with his wife and six children 
lived noe in Jersey City, with a sepv- 
ant or two to help out, like millions of other 
sturdy American citizens. When J. Patrick 
got to Washington and took his house he 
soon found there are things that go with 
that house and that positien of his which 
the Tumulty domestic economy never expe- 
rienced before. One of these appurtenances 
is a butler. 

On the morning after Joe got here there 
appeared at his house a very ornate butler, 
fully uniformed and grave and dignified of 
demeanor. He told the Tumultys he had 
been sent up from the White House to do 
what was necessary 

“What shall we dowith him, Joe? 
Mrs. Tumulty. 

“Oh,” Tumulty replied, “set him to work. 
Have him put in a ton of coal or some- 


" asked 


thin: 

That morning Joe had a few of his Jersey 
City boyhood friends up for breakfast. The 
new cook the importance of the 
occasion and served a meal of eleven courses 
to the pop-eyed host and guests. 

And in ing to a hurried close let me 
say, Jim, that there is no occasion for losing 
- sleep over the question as to whether 

Sa or. youngster will make good or 


5 oom certainly, BILL. 
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Hand Tailored 
Kirschbaum Clothes 


$15 $20 $25 





Hand tailoring is vital to 
style, fit and individuality in 
your clothes. 

There is that distinctive char- 
acter Kirschbaum clothes 
which comes only with the 
creative touch of expert hand 
tailoring. Further— 

Kirschbaum Hand Tailoring 
means well-built clothes, from 
the foundation up, hidden parts 
as well as the visible. 

Shoulders, lapels and fronts 

























are needle-moulded on cold- 
water shrunk linen canvas and 
finest hair cloth. 

All Kirschbaum clothes,even 
at $15, are strictly hand-tailored, 
And the Kirschbaum label in 
your clothes, binding on us and 
the retailer, absolutely guaran- 
All-Wool > cold-water 
shrinking, hand-tailoring, and 
perfect wearing satisfaction. 


Ask for Kirschbaum Clothes 


at better-class stores 


A.B. KIRSCHBAUM CO, 
“The House With the All-Wool Policy’ 


Philadelphia New York 
Boston Chicago Low Angeles 


tees 


San Fran 





r. Taft; but they were right | 
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An Ovation To a Discoverer 


In every group of friends is an explorer, who—like this girl— has discovered 


the Big Taste-—the taste of good Underwood Deviled Ham. It's the taste of real 
home cooked ham; boiled en casserole to keep in all the delicious salt-and-sugar- 
and-hickory-emoke savor; ground fine and mixed with the famous Underwood 
Deviled Dressing of many mild spices — pungent — not hot. 

Explore the Big Taste yourself, and give it to your friends in sandwiches, salads, 
soufflés, ete., etc. The famous Little Red Devil Recipes (sent you free if you 
meation your grocer’s name and say whether he selis Underwood Deviled Ham) include 
dainty dishes for every meal, Or send 1§¢ and grocer's name for small can to try, Eco 
nomical ~makees 12 to 24 sandwiches, 

When your friends Taste the Taste they will give you a rousing ovation that will 
make vou keep Underwood Deviled Ham on hand for al! taste occasions. ‘Phone your 
grocer for some new. William Underwood Company, 52 Fulton St., Boston, Mase, 


Try Littie Red Devil Recipe No. 42 — Baked Eggs 


Miz one cup fine bread crumbs into paste with one beaten egg, two tablespoonfuls 
Underwood Deviled Ham, and enough milk to moisten ne buttered cups with this— 
the quantity is enough for 4 to 6 cups—and drop a whole egg 
voul tem Turn cut onto buttered toast and serve 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED 


“Branded With The Devil But Fit For The Gods.” 


to each Bake or steam 































Over 2,000 Different 
Ways of Using 


“STANDARD” Motors 


Your shop, your factory may be 
the very place where a “STAND- 
ARD" Motor will save the most 
money, give the most efficient 
service. We have saved millions 
for users of small machinery in 
manufacturing, retailing, printing, 
laboratories, laundries, black- 
smithing, woodworking, office 
work-~—in every conceivable indus- 
try.” Scrap unwieldy, expensive 
power equipment! The installa- 
tion of a “STANDARD” Motor 
usually results in greatly increased 
output per machine at consider- 
ably lower operating cost. 





Robbins &Myers 
STANDARD Motors 


We make every kind of small motor from 
1-30 to 15 H. P. in vertical and horizon- 
tal ‘rames. For 18 years we have been 
specialising on motors for modern 
power users, and we can supply the very 
motor required for your purpose. 
a large stock of regular sizes, 
———— facilities 4 enn Lem yw Fe 
special purposes. rite our ng rs 
for expert . No charge. Ask for Free 
Booklets and bulletins. 
Srinebend Ohio se 


Re ” 













and Ag in All Principal Cities 
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Sense and Nonsense 


Rugs as Radiators 


LECTRIC carpets, which heat a room 

by means of wires concealed in the 
fabric, give a fine opportunity for hi 
riced luxury. A rug measuring nine eet 
ry twelve would heat a room for somewhere 


| between twenty and forty cents an hour, 
| aecordin 
| though t 


to local rates for electric current, 
e cost might be brought down 
heavily under very favorable conditions. 
These rugs have only recently appeared on 
the market, so there is not as yet any record 
of a house heated entirely by them. Of 
course their real use will be for emergency 
heating, or for short periods when a little 
heat is needed to avoid starting the furnace 
or to supplement the furnace on a cold day. 
The carpets cost about $10 a square yard 
and use 300 watts of electricity an hour for 
each square yard. A carpet measuring 
nine feet by twelve would use 3.6 kilowatts 
an hour. With city current charged at 
nine cents a kilowatt this rug would cost 
thirty-two cents an hour. Where electric- 
ity is required for a special use such as this 
an arrangement can sometimes be made to 
obtain current at lower rates, and by using 
— half or quarter capacity the price of 
such a carpet can be still more reduced. 
At best, however, electric carpets are more 
or less of a luxury. 


Home:-Made Mineral Springs 


EDICAL spring waters, in imitation of 
the famous foreign baths, can now be 
made at home from thecity water supply by 
making the water radio-active, or slightly 
charged with radium. Whether radio- 
active water really does any good is a mat- 
ter of controversy. Almost all of the noted 
springs, such as Bath, for instance, have 
recently been found to be giving out tiny 
radium emanations, and consequently it 
has been suggested that the radio-activity 
of the waters gives them their reputed value. 
The new scheme is to make water tanks 
or water filters out of baked clay in which 
had been mixed a small amount of some 
radio-active material. It need not be 
radium that is pure or anywhere near pure, 
for only a poet amount is needed to make 
the clay radio-active. As the water stands 
in the tank or filter the water in turn be- 
comes slightly charged with radium. Salts 
extracted from any particular spring can be 
added to complete the imitation. 
On the theory that radio-activity may 
affect the growth of plants, experiments are 


| now being conducted by raising plants in 


clay pots that have been charged with 
radio-active matter in this same way. 


T. R.’s Fault 


tbe is an old mammy cooking for 
a Philadelphia family, who has been 
greatly exercised over the soaring price 
of eggs. 

It was during the time of excitement 
caused by Schrank’s bullet fired at the 
ex-president that Aunt Calline’s mistress 
came into the kitchen one day in time to 
hear the old woman mumble: 

“Ef hit hadn’ ’a’ been fo’ dat Roosevelt 
de price of ’em weaken t ’a’ gone up no 
higher!” 

“What are you talking about, 

Calline?”’ inquired her mistress. 

“Didn’ I heah you-all say dat as soon as 
de pres’dent was hit wid dat bullet he went 


Aunt 


| somewheres an’ got eggs raise?”’ 


German Repartee 


XAMPLE of repartee in debate in the 
German Reichstag: Herr Ledeboer, a 
Socialist, is discussing the chancellor’s 
warning to the Powers that if Russia treads 
on Austria’s toes Germany will go to war 
to help Austria whip Russia and England 
and France, too, if necessary. 
Herr Ledeboer is talking of Albania. A 
Clerical, or member of the Center party, 
rises. 


“The tleman seems to be 
about Al a,” says the Clerical; “but he 
need not be. There is no office vacant in 


Albania except that of court jester.” 


Loud laughter from the Center! 
“The gentleman seems to have informed 
the only office he is fitted 


| himself concerning 
to fill,” replies Herr Ledehoer. 


is closed. - 


Getting Even With the Sultan 


HE late William T. Stead, who died on 
Titanic, was in Turkey once and 
was received by the sultan. 

The sultan wanted to give Stead a present 
and offered him a fine jeweled cigarette 
case. Stead didn’t smoke cigarettes, but 
he did want a jeweled cigar case the sultan 
had. He tried diplomatically to make the 
exchange, but couldn’t. The sultan wanted 
Stead to have the cigarette case. 

“Very well,” said Stead, ‘‘I will take the 
ease, but only on the condition that I may 
be allowed to make your Supreme Highness 
a present in return. 

The sultan consented. 

In telling the story Stead said: “I 
even with him. I gave him a jewe od 
fountain pen and he can’t write.’ 


Collapsible Platforms 


Se coaches, with collapsible plat- 
forms and vestibules, are a new American 
idea for preventing death in railroad wrecks. 
In many wrecks it has been proved that 
steel coaches are less apt than wooden 
coaches to smash and telescope in a col- 
lision; but even they have not been strong 
enough to resist some collision shocks. 
Therefore the use of the platforms as 
buffers was suggested. 

In the new type of car that has just been 
announced the vestibules are not properly 
part of the steel coaches, but are added 
afterward, and made of steel or wood less 
able to resist shock than the car itself. The 
vestibules will withstand a crash as severe 
as the old wooden coaches could stand; but 
if a greater shock comes the vestibules will 
buckle up or mash in, thus giving eight 
feet of space between the steel coaches to 
take up the shock. These vestibules would 
not be popular lounging-places! 


Work for a Grasshopper 


HEN the late Senator Taylor, of Ten- 
nessee, was making his second cam- 
paign for governor he was forced to stop 
overnight at a small town in Kentucky on 
the way to one of his river appointments. 
There was but one vacant room in the 
hotel. The governor and his secretary were 
told they would have to put up there. The 
bed was narrow and the straw mattress full 
of knots and lumps. 

In the morning the host inquired: 

“Well, governor, how did you rest last 
night?” 

Taylor hedged. 

“Are you ever worried by those chronic 
kickers coming round?” he asked the 
landlord. 

“Sometimes I get one of them, ” he replied. 

“Well,” said the governor, “next time a 
good kicker comes along I wish you would 
do the suffering public and myself the favor 
of sending him up to that room where I 
tried to sleep last night—and let him kick 
the knots out of that straw tick!” 


Couldn’t Live Up to It 


HERE is a comic artist on a New York 
paper who used to drink a little too much 
and a little too often. Also he wore a heavy 
brown beard of which he was very proud. 

One morning he came to the office, show- 
ing signs of indiscretions the night before. 
His managing editor endeavored to appeal 
to his better judgment. 

“Old man,” ‘he said seriously, ‘‘ you're 
too old and too smart to be doing this sort 
of thing. It might be all right for a lot of 
smooth-faced kids to spend the night over 
a bar, but you ought to remember that 
you're no longer a kid. You ought to try 
to live up to the dignity of that beard of 
yours!”’ 

This last suggestion seemed to throw the 
culprit into a brown study. He retired to 
his corner of the art room to think it over. 
In a few minutes he put on his hat and coat 
and slipped out; and he didn’t come back 
for two weeks either. But within an hour 

editor 
boy t 
in a pasteboard box such as florists use to 
pack flowers in. The yy bagel cut 
the wrappings and opened the 

There was inside except a heavy 
brown beard, whieh been a 
off the owner’s face, with one lone rose ud 
reposing in the center of it. 
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AN ACCOUNT WITH CUPID 


(Continued from Page 22) 


“T'll not run the risk of one sea finishing 
this voyage,” Sinnott returned. “We'll 
ride her out this way until daybreak and 
then see what is best to do.” 

“And I’m going down to bed,” Ruth put 
in. “I’m cold and I’m tired. Don't js 
get to take your troubles to Richardson, 
captain. I feel sure he is the man!” 

“I will!” he called after her; and as she 
groped her way down into the cabin she 
wondered at the peculiar inflection of his 
powerful voice as he said this. Tonight 
everything was strange, though. he 
slipped past Richardson with a soft “good 
night,” and reached her own room. It had 
been set to rights. She sat down precari- 
ously on the edge of the bed and tried to 
pull the heavy ts off. She failed, and 
after several attempts went to the door and 
called: “‘ Richardson!” 

“Yes, miss!” answered the steward 


anxiously. 
“Please help me off with these terrible 
boots. I can’t them off myself.” 


He knelt and drew them off; and then, 
still on his knees, leaned back as the old 
bark rolled wildly over, and held the two 
articles up as if offering them to her in- 
spection, while she herself tried to cling to 
her ition on the edge of the bunk. 

“T don’t need them any more tonight,” 
she said gravely. 

“Beg pardon, miss; I was trying to bal- 
ance myself, miss,” Richardson returned 
very respectfully. “‘Certainly, miss; I'll 
take them away.” 

“No-o,” Ruth said slowly; “put them 
under the bed.” 

“Certainly; quite so. Thank you,” the 
steward murmured as he shoved the boots 
far under and watched them a moment to 
see whether they would stay. Ruth smiled 
to herself, leaned over anxiously and tried 
to peer under the bed too. 

“Do they really look all right there, 
Richardson?” she inquired. 

“ Quite—certainly, miss. I was just--—" 
“They do look all right,” she said with 
an air of great satisfaction. “You see. 
Richardson, I really never considered how 
big seaboots would look under a bed. They 
are admirable. Don’t you think every 
woman with taste ought to have them?” 

“Thank you, miss. Anything else?” 
Richardson rejoined, quite bewildered. 

“Nothing,’”’ she answered sleepily. ‘‘ What 
more could any girl desire than—than a 

air of good sturdy seaboots under the bed? 
That is the end and ambition of ten million 
women, Richardson!” 

“Good night, miss,” he returned anx- 
iously. “A little fever? A bit of toast 
before you go to sleep?” 

She looked at him gravely. 

“TI want some advice,” she said confi- 
dentially. “This is a very important ques- 
tion, Richardson; and I wish you to think 
of it very hard.” 

“Certainly, miss.” 

““When a girl has got the boots, Richard- 
son, how ought she to proceed to get a 
husband to set in them?’ 

“Boots, certainly—husband, did you 
say, miss?”’ 

“Of course I did. What earthly good are 
boots without a man in them?” 

Thesteward glanced down at the articles, 
turned the lampwick up a thousandth of 
an inch, brushed a phantom fly from an 
ogee flower and would probably have 
been icted finally with apoplexy had 
not Ruth Evans, tired of the jest, suddenly 
said: “Good night, Richardson!” and so 
dismissed him before his mental faculties 
had destroyed themselves in the effort to 
get at her meaning. 

When she was at last in bed she smiled to 
herself sleepily, cuddled down among the 
packed pillows, and forgot the Eliza Brown, 
the tempest, and all the turmoil and stress 
that surrounded her. 

On the sleety, leaping, brine-washed deck 
Archibald Sinnott and his crew fought to 
see another dawn. 


Vv 


T FOUR o'clock in the morning Sinnott 
left the deck, with a lingering glance 
into the unrelieved blackness in the east. 
He was drenched to the skin and his oilskins 
were stiff with ice. He felt no chill, how- 
ever. The old bark would live until day- 
break. He was equal to greater struggles 
than this just past. Like most strong men 
his mood was one almost of contempt for 
what still remained to be accomplished. 
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He found Richardson directing two sul- 
len Japanese boys in the work of cleaning 
up the cabin and restoring order to its 
tumbled contents. 

“Good work,” he commented gruffly as 
the steward stepped forward. “Anything 
warm for me?” 

“A pot of tea just made, sir. Toast?” 

“No,” Sinnott responded carelessiy. 
“Bring me the tea and a loaf of bread, with 
ai d stuff you have handy.” 

ichardson watched his employer tear 
savagely at the heavy loaf, assumed a 
grieved air, and stated in set terms that he 
was prepared to serve a perfectly fitting | 
breakfast. 

Sinnott cut into a huge slab of salt beef, 
tore another chunk from the loaf and 
scowiled : 

. > Keep your dainties for the women; I'm 
ungry.” 

“Yes, sir,” was the response; “but ———"’ 

“Keep your ‘buts’ for them too,” Archi- 
bald growled, chewing rapidly. “Bring 
some more beef!" 

“Tn five minutes I can broil you a chop, 
sir,’ Richardson pleaded. 

“Eat it yourself,” was the cool answer; | 
“T need real food. I have something else 
for you to do besides fussing over little 
bones with bites of meat on ‘em. You 
a, this ship—didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir; quite so, sir.” 

“Well, it was a good buy. For pure grit 
this old packet takes all prizes. In view of 
your t talent I am going to intrust 
some further business into your hands.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“T think I shall get married,” Sinnott 
went on a trifle awkwardly. “Arrange it!” 

“Quite s—— Did you say, sir * 
Richardson bent respectfully over his em- 
ployer: “Did you say married, sir?” 

“I did,” was the response. 

There was a pause. Richardson carefully 
removed a single crumb of the many that 
sprinkled the damp cloth, picked up the 
teapot, held it a minute, set it in the rack 
again, looked for something not to be 
found, coughed gently and murmured: 

“ Married, sir?” 

“Yes! Is there anything strange in my 
getting married? Don't all people get 
married some time or other?” 

Richardson recovered himself. It is a 

t help in an embarrassing position to | 
now what one’s inquisitor has eaten. 
The valet-butler-secretary-steward swiftly 
made logical deductions from the premises 
of cold beef, a soggy loaf and strong tea 
victuals never before in his experience 
tasted by Archibald Sinnott. When he said 
“Tn San Francisco, sir?” it was in the tone 
of a man prepared for anything. 

“T suppose so,” was the gruff reply. 

“ Supp tas 
“ose” with some difficulty. “Yes, sir 
married in San Francisco—as soon as | 
we arrive. I'll attend to it the moment we 
get in.” 

“You will attend to it now,” was the 
sharp correction. “It must be settled 
before tomorrow night. We may have to 
run down and put into Honolulu if this 
weather keeps up; so be smart and let me 
know as soon as you can.” 

The steward’s hand shook perceptibly 
as he removed the teacup. His austere 
face was a shade paler when he returned 
from the pantry. He bent over to say in 
a low voice: 

“ A liberty, I know, sir—is the lady Miss 
Evans?” 

“Yes, I think so,” Sinnott rejoined 
quietly. 

“Think so!” Richardson whispered to 
himself. Then he said aloud and in a firm 
voice: “ You couldn’t do better, sir, if you 
will excuse the freedom—quite the lady in 
every way! A little young, but very clever. 
In San Francisco? Exactly. I shall take 
Frost pleasure in making the preparations. 

ossibly "’—he hesitated a moment—‘‘it is 

ible I had better consult her, sir? The 
adies sometimes make very good sugges- | 
tions in such matters —little details, and so 
on. Excellent taste, sir, they show in such 
affairs.” 

“It might be well to consult Miss Evans,” 
Sinnott said dryly, “as it happens that she 
knows nothing about it so far.” 

Now Richardson had known his em- 
ployer for many years, studied his ways of 
foing through life, and was acquainted with 

is brusk, often tal manner of dealing | 





with matters where his imperious will was | 
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fixed on a si object; but the present 
situation took his breath away. He stam- 
incoherently and finally sto le 

Sinnott looked at him very gravely. 

— -” pe that this is not the srere- 
tional way of proposing marriage,” he said. 
“Understand me, Richardson; Miss Evans 
knows nothing whatever of my intentions. 
On the contrary she is firmly convinced 
that she is going to San Francisco to marry 
another man. But I wish to marry her 
myself; so I leave it to you" —the master’s 
keen eyes met the servant’s—“I leave it 
in i hands to speak to her, and you 
understand I expect you to be successful.” 

Richardson merely nodded. 

“In addition 4 at aye Lag — 
naturally suggest themselves to you I wis’ 
her distinctly to comprehend that I am 
worth a great deal of money, that my 
position enables me to offer my wife any- 
thing she desires, and that I am ready 
immediately to settle upon her several 
million dollars. I do not authorize you to 
be more explicit—several millions, Richard- 
son. That appeals to the —y i You will 
find she will advance a few objections of 
real weight, such as other arrangements 
and a legacy. You will overcome them.” 

Sinnott rose and departed as though the 
thing were finished. Richardson gazed 
after him with a strange gleam of indigna- 
tion in his usually discreet eyes. “I could 
buy him a steamer,” he said to himself. 
“T hope I mayn’t find it so easy to buy him 
that young woman for a wife.” 

When daylight was come Sinnott and 
Mr. Macey agreed there was but one course 
to pursue, in their knowledge of the unsea- 


| worthiness of the Eliza Brown. All sail 








was stowed and the engines allowed half 
speed. Much eased by this, the old bark 
turned her bows toward the south. 

Mrs. Evans found instant relief, Rich- 
ardson’s toil was lessened, and even the 
cynical mate opined that the weather was 
better. Sinnott did not seem cheered up 
amid the universal congratulations and 
kept moodily to the deck, where he scowled 
into the clouds like a man deep in perplex- 
ities. The steward soon understood that 
this mood was due to impatience with his 
own dilatoriness in executing his commis- 
sion; it seemed impossible to approach 
Ruth Evans on so preposterous an errand. 

In the afternoon he found it out of the 
question to er ee the inevitable hour. 
Mrs. Evans had decided that a couple of 
hours on deck would fully recover her; the 
mate was snoring in his cabin, and Archi- 
bald Sinnott was in the engine room. Ruth 
had settled herself in a corner of the little 


saloon with a book. 

Richardson had prepared himself care- 
fully. He was f ly shaved, wore neat 
gray trousers, a frock coat, a black tie, and 
carried gloves in his left hand when he 
stood before Ruth and said gently: “‘ Miss 
Evans!” 

She looked quickly, smiled and said: 
“Why, Sishesteoh--bow nice! You are 
quite stylish this afternoon. Do sit down 
and let me admire you!” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he responded, 
seating himself respectfully. “I—I am 
Mr. Sinnott’s secretary this afternoon.” 

“I see,” she returned amiably. “You 
look very nice indeed. I suppose I ought 
to call you Mr. Richardson now.” 

“Thank you,” was the grateful reply; 
“very good of you, I’m sure. I—I came on 
business, ma’am.” 

“ About our tickets?” 

Richardson waved a deprecatory hand, 
consigning tickets to the joy 4 waste. 

“T represent Mr. Sinnott,” he explained. 

His distress was so evident that she tried 
to help him out. 

“T know,” she said sympathetically. 
“He’s horrid—isn’t he? I can say that to 
Mr. Richardson, I’m sure. What has he 


| done now? Does he disapprove of me?” 


“Oh, no, ma’am; quite the contrary; 


quite so, indeed!” 





Ruth leaned forward with the book held 
carelessly between her slim fingers. 
“Now, Mr. Richardson, please don’t 
keep mein suspense. I know it’s something 
im t. Is the ship sinking?” 
ichardson allow himself a gloomy 
shake of the head, giving the impression 
that an instant announcement of this cat- 
astrophe would have been most welcome. 
“No, ma’am—no. It’s a personal mat- 
ter. Mr. Sinnott often has me arrange 
these matters for him. I am to make a 
pro to you, ma’am.” 
I know what it is!” she said 


desperately. 
An of profound relief swept 
over Richordson’'s face. 
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“Then what do you say, ma’am?” he 
inquired anxiously. 

‘I think it’s horrid!” she said with 4 
ut. “I’d set my heart on being in San 

i on Christmas Day and settling 
everything; and now I suppose we won’t 
get there. What does Mr. Sinnott say?” 

The secretary looked crestfallen. 

“I thought you meant something else,” 
he murmured. “ Mr. Sinnott’s peoen had 
nothing to do with our not being in San 
Francisco. He told me, in fact, to make all 
the arrangements in San Francisco.” 

“Arrangements for what? Don’t be 
stupid, Richardson.” 

“Th > arrangements for your wedding, 


ma’am. 

“My wedding!” she repeated. “What 
has Mr. Sinnott to do with that?” 

“Quite so, miss,” said the r man, 
thankfully retiring into the butler. “So I 


suggested, miss. The ladies have great 
taste in such matters. Mr. Sinnott has 
never been married before, miss. Quite 
ignorant indeed!” 

“Never been married before,”’ Ruth said 
slowly. “Is he going to be married too?” 

Richardson brushed his sleek hair with 
his gloves and looked at her. 

“But you said you knew what the pro- 
posal was,” he murmured half to himself. 

The book slipped from Ruth’s hands and 
lay unheeded on the floor. 

“Richardson,” she said sharply, “before 
you say another word explain exactly what 
you are driving at.” 

“Very embarrassing indeed!” he re- 
sponded slowly. “Mr. Sinnott authorized 
me to make a proposal of marriage to 

you on his part, Miss Evans.” He wiped 
is forehead. “It was your marriage to 
him I was to arrange for in San Francisco. 
I misunderstood you when you said ae 
knew about the matter. I thought he had 
spoken to you. I’m very sorry, miss.” 

Ruth broke a long silence by saying: 

“And he asked you to make the neces- 
sary arrangements in San Francisco?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

Alternations of vivid color and extreme 
pallor caused Richardson to think he had 
never seen a girl so lovely. Mindful of his 
instructions, he ventured further. 

“Mr. Sinnott is very wealthy, Miss 
Evans. He has millions of dollars. He 
told me to tell you—most respectfully— 
that he would settle several millions on you 
for yourself and that he could offer you a 
splendid social position and he can afford 
anything you wish. A great many ladies” — 
he assumed the secretary in—“‘have 
earnestly sought this alliance, Miss Evans. 
I know Mr. Sinnott well and I assure you 
this is the first time he has seriously con- 
sidered marrying, or indeed even consented 
to speak of it at all.” 

Ruth fixed bright eyes on him. 

“And what would this several millions 
really be, Richardson?” she asked coolly. 

“He didn’t mention any particular 
amount,” was the truthful reply. “He 
spoke of several millions, miss.” 

She leaned forward confidentially: 

“You attend to a great deal of Mr. 
Sinnott’s private business—don’t you?” 

“Yes, Miss Evans; nearly all of it. I 
appreciate his confidence in my ability.’ 

“It is evidently very great and well 
founded,” she responded cordially. “And 
you are always careful to tell him exactly 
the facts in every case?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“And you will explain to him just what 
I say now and be careful not to mix up my 
words in any way? In a matter een 
several millions one can’t be too careful.” 

“I shall take pains to repeat your words 
to Laewl yong on he assured her, evidently 
relieved at her businesslike attitude. 

“Listen!” she said with so sudden and 
intense a tone that he involuntarily drew 
back. “Tell your master I am not for sale. 
Tell him I might m a working man for 
twenty-five thousand dollars, but not even 
several millions could induce me to marry 
a fat man without manners. Tell him I 
prefer pink to purple in complexions, not to 
go into detail or speak of other qualities 
desirable in husbands. Just explain all that 
to him—will you?” 

She rose and swept out of the cabin, 
leaving Richardson to twirl his gloves in 
absolute bewilderment. For some time he 
stared at the door by which she had van- 
ished. bing ot | noses 8 to a try, 
put away t oves, shook hi many 
times, poured out a of wine and finally 
drank it slowly as if it were intensely bitter. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Spring-time is Brighten Up time—the time when towns and cities plan Brighten Up Campaigns—when the whole family starts housecleaning 
and brightening up—when you get the Brighten x! spirit. It’s the time to Brighten Up the worn chair, the old floor, 
e whole house with Sherwin-Williams Paints and Varnishes 


the dingy walls—the time to Brighten Up t 


S W P is the painters’ name for Sherwin-Williams Paint, the real Brighten-Up Paint. Real, because it has all the 
spreading, covering and protecting power and all the durability that accurate mixing and thorough grinding can 
give to a paint. Every ingredient in S W P passes the test of our laboratories— the severest test in the paint world. 
Every gallon is made in accordance with an exact formula—the result of 47 years’ experience in good paint making. 
Brighten up your home with S W P. It’s economy. There is a Sherwin-Williams dealer near you. 


Brighten up your walls 





with Sherwin-Williams Flat-tone. It is 
a durable, sanitary oil paint, producing 
soft, rich, flat effects: easily applied, easily 
cleaned. Twenty-four beautiful shades. 


Brighten up your floors 
with Sherwin-Williams Mar-not, a dura- 
ble, tough, elastic floor varnish, that dries 
dust free in eight hours. Will stand lots 
of wear, and hold its lustre. 


Join the Brighten-Up Club 
Its principles are to Brighten Up your- 
self, your home and garden, and help to 
Brighten Up the whole town. Go to the 
Sherwin-Williams Dealer for membership 
button and creed. They’re free. Be a 
booster for your home town! Brighten Up. 

Send for a copy of 

“Making Over Maybridge” 
It’s a breezy little story about a town that 
woke up. Merchants, city officials, school 
superintendents and others interested in clean- 
up campaigns should read this story. It’s free. 


Visit our Decorative Department 


116 W. 32nd St., bet. 6th and? th Aves,, N y. City and 1101 Pe 


Brighten up your furniture 
with Sherwin-W illiams Brighten-Up Stains, 
or S-W Varnishes, or S-W Enamel, ac- 
cording to the result you want. Each is 
right for its purpose. Each will give you 
unusual results. 


Brighten up the whole house 


Sherwin-Williams Portfolio tells how. 
This is a collection of color plates showing 
decorated rooms and painted exteriors, and 
telling just which S-W products to use to get 
beautiful and lasting results. We send it free. 


613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio Offices and Wa are ai hates Princ ‘ipal ( ities 


SHERWIN -WILLIAMS 
PAINTS E VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to the Sherwin -Williams Company, Decorative Dept., 613 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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35,000 Owners will tell you the 
Chalmers is the best car to buy 


OME 35,000 people own Chalmers cars. 


Probably some people you snow, living right in your 
own town, have bought Chalmers cars and are running 
them every day. 


Write us and we will direct you to some Chalmers owners 
near you. 


And in the meantime look over these two lists. These 
names are especially significant. 


Here are men who could afford to buy any car they 
wanted — men who look first at the quality; then at the price. 


These men have chosen the moderate priced Chalmers. 
Many have purchased two or more Chalmers cars. 


For five years the Chalmers has been 
the best selling car in New York 


The first list shows a few well known New York owners. New York 
is the country’s most critical motor market. Sales records prove that for 
five years more Chalmers cars have been sold in New York than any 
other car at their price or above. 


Please read this list carefully. Remember that each of these had the 
whole range of motor cars to select from. They chose the Chalmers—and 
when they have wanted new cars have repeated. 


cars car 
Reginald Vanderbilt 3 Francis H. Page, Pres. Washington Trust Co 2 
Robert Goelet 2 A. B. Kurtz, Pres. Am. Finance & Securities Co. 2 
Suguet Belmont 1 F. Sulzberger, Pres. Swartzschild, Sulzberger Co 1 
Wiliam Greenough 3 J.C. Stewart, Pres.J.C.Stewart ConstructionCo. 4 
Fred O. Havemeyer . 2 John Aspegren, Pres. N. Y. Produce Exchange 1 
Lieyd C. Griecom 1 John H, Shults, Pres. Shults Bread Co 

Arthur Scott Burden 1 Lawrence B. Elliman, Pres. Pease & Elliman 2 
1. Townsend Burden, jr. ’ L. B. Gawtry, V.-Pres. Consolidated Gas Co 3 
Arthur Tselin 2 ~=Ed. Brush, V.-Pres. Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 3 
Percy Rockefeller . « « § Gen, R. E. Cochran, V.-Pres. U.S. Life Ins.Co. 1 
William Woodward, Pres. Hanover Nat'l Bank 1 Hubert Cillis, V.-Pres. Germania Life Insur.Co. 1 
EF. L. Winthrop, Jr., Pres. Board of Education i Edw. T. Nichols, V.-P. Great Northern Ry.Co. 2 
Darwin P. Kingsley, Pres. New York Life Ins.Co i W.B.O. Field, V.-P. Standard Roller Bearing Co ; 
Walter Geer, Pres. New York Terra Cotta Co 3 N.C. Kingsbury, V.-P.Am. Telephone & Tel.Co. 6 
}. J. Bach, Pres. Public Bank oe 2 Belvidere Brooks,Gen. Mger.West.Union Tel.Co. 2 
‘ames Bradley, Pres. Bradley Construction Co. 2 L. J. Spence, Traffic Mer. Southern Pac. Ry.Co. 3 
}. Romaine Brown, Pres. J. Romaine Brown Co. 3 Walter R. Marvin, Gen. Mar. Natl. Biscuit Co. 1 
Henry L. Crawford, Pres. Century Bank . 3. The O. J. Gude Co 5 
James (. Colgate, Pres. Colgate & Co. . 3 Barber Asphalt Pavement Co es te 
David Huyler, Pres. “ Huyter's’ . ; City of New York » Tadtr . 13 
}. B. Martindale, Pres. Chemical National Bank 2 New York Telephone Co 2 


The wise judgment of the above listed owners regarding values and 
investments has put them where they are in the business world. Why not 
be guided by their experience in choosing your motor car ? 


What’s the use of shopping 
around any longer? 


Yeu know that Chalmers cars are good cars. Chalmers owners have 
told you so; for over 35,000 of them are helping us sell Chalmers cars. 
(wners of other cars, motor-wise people, have said the same thing. -The 
“man in the street,’’ your friend who somehow knows about everything— 
plays, restaurants, hotels, baseball, motor cars—he has reflected the 
general verdict. Even dealers for other cars have probably had a good 
word for the Chalmers. 


All the facts are before you. You can decide and decide now. What's 
the use of waiting? What's the use of looking further? Act on your 
conviction that the Chalmers is a good car—the best car for you—and 
place your order now. 


Here are some nationally known 
owners of Chalmers cars 


Consider this list of nationally prominent Chalmers owners. Men 
who are leaders in every line of activity. Men who are well informed 
They are used to having the best and are willing to pay for it. And they 
have chosen the Chalmers. 


Cyrus McCormick, Chicago, lil Col. E. M. House, of Texas 


Pres. International Harvester Co M. E. Ailes, Washington, D. ¢ 
Glenn Curtiss, Hammondsport, N.Y. (2 cars) Vice-Pres. Riggs National Bank 
Famous Aviator Honorable W. P. Borland, Washington. D. ( 


Rear-Admiral W. S. Cowles, Farmington, Conan. (2 cars 
Col. James Elverson, Philadelphia, Pa. (4 cars) 


Congressman from Fifth District of Missouri 
Backer of “Ocean to Ocean Highway 


Publisher Philadelphia Inquirer C. R. Crane, Crane Company, Chicago. It! 
E. E. DuPont, Philadelphia, Pa. (2 ca R. H. Aishton, Chicago, Il! 
DuPont-DeNemours Powder C conpaen Gen. Mgr. Chicago & Northwestern R. R 


Hon. Charlemagne Tower, Philadelphia, Pa 


B. E. Bensinger, Chicago, [ll 
ix-Ambassador to Russia 


u 
Pres. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 


Captain C. DeForest Chandler, Washington, D. « ten, Wm. L. Carpenter, Detroit, Mict 
ead of Aviation School for United States x-Judge Supreme Court of Michigan 
U. S. Senator A. J. Volsted, Granite Falls, Mina Ww > Day. Newark, N 
> ow 
Congressman Jno. M. Moore, Richmond, Tex Pres. Newark Trust ( ompan 
Hon. S. J. Hay, Ex-Mayor of Dallas, Tex Congressman W. W. Rucker, Keytesville, Mo 


> " T. M. Abernathy, Kansas City, Mo 
Judge Eugene Marehall, Dallas, Tex Pres. First National Bank 
Judge N. A. om ve Conqrentian: 87s Meeatele, Flaceace. 3. | 
ee Lieut. Gov. C. A. Smith, Timmonsville, 5S. C. 
Ex-Gov. D. R. Francis, St. Louis, Mo Hon. R. B. Scarborough, Conway, S. ( 
Capt. W. B. Cochran, Washington, D.C. U.S.A Hon. W. S. Reamer, Columbia, 5. ¢ 
. ~ Wem J John Cudahy, Omaha, Neb 
“% a. aa Cyrus Ww — St. Louis, Mo. Cudahy Packing Company 
Pres ‘S Louls Globe- Democrat tee, he < Detect Youngstow n, Ohio 
_x-jJudge ircutt ourt 
Brechinritee io, 1 a rota ort re °. Rear-Admiral Drake, U.S. N 
Festus J. Wade, St. Louis, Mo Hon. J. Sloan Fassett, Elmira, N. Y. (3 cars) 
Pres. Mercantile Trust Co P L. Hoadley, Newark, N. J 
Senator J. F. Overfield, Independence, Kaa res. American Insurance Co. 
E. L. Copeland, Topeka, Kan A. B. Swetiand, New Vork City (3 cars) 
” “Treasurer, A. T. & S. Fe RR Pres. The Automobile 
J. B. Book, Detroit, Mich. (3 cars) 
Capitalist 
J. R. Clark, Elmira, N.Y s« 
Pres. American LaFrance Fire Engine Co 


Arthur Capper, Topeka, Kan 


B. S. Hanchett, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Pres. Grand Rapids Railway Co 
Senator C. 5. Huffman, olumbus, Kan EB Field. Se. Denives, Cal, (3 case 
Hon. R. E. Lee, Mayor, Springfield, Mo e-Pres. Mountain State an > 
Lewis G. Larus, Richmond, Va E.J s Huntoon, Boston, Mass. (3 cars) 
Professor L.. D. Ludy, Lafayette, Ind. (2 ) Stone & Webster. 
Prot. of Mechanical Engineering Pur te se Uni A. D. Locke, Boston, Mass. (3 cars 


W. W. McClench, Springfield, Mass Locke Bros. Co., Shoe Mfr 

Pres. Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. R. M. Mackintosh, Boston, Mass cars) 
M. C. Patterson, Richmond, Va L. H. A. Schwartz Co., Textile Mehy 

> 


atterson Tobacco Co 
Col. Wm. H. Pheips, Carthage, Mo w ; * 
m. Scheerer, ewark, N. J. (4 cars 
Woy, J. Baer Newerts NTs co bres, Union National Bask 
7 R. F. Tucker, Acta Mass. (4 cars 
Hon. C. G, Ravell, Jefferson City, Mo Wirnsr. Pucker & Ge. teweet Sacer 
Mayor Robert W. Speer, Denver, Col. (2 cars) . 
Dr. M.S. Gregory, New Vork City (4 cars 
Congressman H. E. Swan, Keene, N. H. (3 cars). =~ . ‘ " 
Childs Grocery Co., Camden, N. J. (6 cars) 
Ex-Mayor Wm. B. Thompson, Detroit, Mich 
Jno. Stambaugh, Youngstown, Ohio 
Hoe; Ttone ae "Mic higan *res. Youngstown Iron & Steel Co 
Boston & Northern St. R. R., Boston, Mas 


Geo, B. Poole, Boston, Mass. (6 cars) 
Real Estate, Poole & Bigelow 


Hengy W. Wood, Richmond, Va. (2 cars . S. (9 Cars 
Pres. Chamber of Commerce F. L. Higginson, Jr., Bosten, Ma 

H Chas. VY. Audenreid, Philadelphia, P 2 cars Lee, Higginson & Co., Bankers & Broke 

ae oes coe Pe tS OB S. W. Winslow, Boston, Mass. (2 cars) 

Charles P. Grayson, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. (5 cars United Shoe Ra ckieeey 


Asa P. French, Boston, Mass 


Jno, M Wyatt, El Paso, 
S. District Attorney. Vice 


Tex 
*res. American National Bank 


Hon. Jared VY. Saunders, New Orleans, La E. W. Trafford, Richmond, ¥ a. (3 cars 
Ex-Governor of Louisiana Consult. Elect. Enginee 

Eu, H. Roberts. New Orleans, La W.K Ay ys Algon: 
?res. Bank of Orleans Pr First National” Bank. 


J. G. Vance, Los Angeles, Cal. (4 cars 
W. P. Taylor, Los Angeles, Cal. (5 cars) 
Emeline Childs, Los Angeles, Cal. (4 cars) 
Jno. S, Stern, Los Angeles, Cal. (5 cars) A. My Buckley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. Dowling, Omaha, Neb. American Can Company. 
Banker and Capitalist L. $ . Fone, Philadelphia, P. 
Judge Claude A. W — Nashville, Tena . Fidelity Insurance Compan 
AH. Waite. Joplin, *, p thee. Sugar Co., Los Angetes, Cal. (5 cars). 
Pr Missouri bothers’ Association R. Schiffman, Los Angeles, Cal. (4 cars) 
F. N ‘Den bleday, Garden City, L I. (4 cars Los Angeles, Cal., Gas & Electric Co. (6 cars 
I res. Doubleday Page & Company. H. P. Stewart, Los Angeles, Cal. (3 cars). 
Quincy A. Shaw, Boston, Mass. Banker. 


Chas. S. Colwell, Philadelphia, Pa 
Pres. Corn Exchange National Beak 
Aime » ty Philadelphia, Pa cars 
Baldwin Locomotive Wi orks 


Many of these owners bought their first Chalmers at a time when 
Chalmers cars were not as well known as they are now. Time and service 
have proved that they chose wisely. Profit by their experience and order 
your Chalmers now. 


We speak from experience when we say: Every year many people are 


disappointed by placing their orders too late; decide now and have 
your Chalmers all through the best motoring season. 


———— 
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This monogram on the 
radiator stands for all 
wou can ask ina motor car 


“Thirty-Six” (4-cyl. 36 h. p.)—$1950 
(Fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit ) 


00 Dealers find Chalmers the best car to sell 


A car that pays the dealer Chalmers Representatives Everywhere 
to handle will pay you to buy In addition to these distributors, there are more than 300 


Chalmers dealers who work through these direct representatives. 


Six years ago there were 80 Chalmers dealers. Today 2 . Alabama Lousiana New York Rhode Island 
there are 500 Chalmers distributors and dealers. yoo ated tee Crtenne— me Albany — Albany Garage Company Providence — Davis Auto Co. 
. “ - . kaimers Motor —0. of La Buffalo— Mason B. Hatch, Ir 
In the last four years we have made only six changes Montgomery —Stuart & Berridge — Shreveport Biaghamton—june Auto Co. South Carolina 
~ . ” ~ . ‘ yu dhe ’ aan ; i 
among our dealers. They stick—and so do we. For we Arizona Bernstein-Smith Auto Co Elmira—La France Garage Co olumbia—Gibbea Machinery Co 
believe a stable organization means best service for Phoenix — Phoenix Auto Co Maine Game va stones 2 Auto Co South Dakots 
our owners California Portland— Maine Motor Car (« thaca— Lang Engine & Garage Co. Aberdeen— Blain Auto Co 
3 ; Los Angeles— West'n Motor Car Co. M — " Redfield — Blain Auto (« 
If we wante d to make changes we could get any num- San Francisco-— Pioneer Auto Co. Baltimore— Ze —_ ( ( New York { ar SAY ) Sious Falle—Power Cty Auto Co 
i ' re— oto ar Co i ‘ ‘ 
ber of en ee to handle Chalmers cars. Dealers Colorado Cumberland —Citizens’ Garage Poughkeepsie—J. Van Benschoten Tennessee 
are eager to handle our cars. Colorado Sp'gs— Beecher Motor Co Rochester— Arthur McNall Chattanooga -—Chatta. M. Car Co, 
-_ ee ° A . . Denver— McDuffee Motor Co. Massachusetts Syracuse —Chalmers-Syracuse Co. Memphis—Tri-State Chalmers Co 
The reason is this: Chalmers cars make money for the Cc : Boston —Whitten-Gilmore Co Schenectady—B. A. Burties Nashville— Deeds & Hersig Mfg Co 
dealers. Theystand up. They give service. They make a Fall River—J. Edward Newton Utica—Westcott Garage Compar 
oe , ae Up. ys ’ y make Hartford —Skinner Bros Lynn—C. E, Whitten . —_ j Texas 
satished owners. They stay sold. Middietown—F .L.CauklinsGar.Co. Pittsfield—Pittsheld Auto Garage North Carolina Dallas—The Halff Co 
We print on this ce a list of listribut I New Haven—W. A. Maynard Co. Springfield— Norcross-Cameron Co El Paso—Chalmers M.Co.of FE! Paso 
ve pi tT S$ page a list of our distributors. In Torrington — E. A. Perkins Elec. Co. Worcester —Frank H. Kenney Asheville—AshevilleAutoCompany Houston—Hawkins-Halfl (¢ 
addition to them we have a great many dealers, so that District of Columbia New Bedford—S.C.LoweSupply Co. { ew O. L. Barringer Cs San Antonio—G. A. C. Half 
- > —_ . P.O F . . stcensuorn Aust homson-Halff (« 
we are represented almost eve rywhere. Washington —Zell Motor Car Co. , Michigan . Y= sone | ( betes oe. o War n mtg ia ‘ ~ ~~ 
Florida Benton Harbor —W. H. Hearn aleigh— Raleigh Motor & Mch. Co 


Jacksonville Bay City—C. J. Bousfield Windsor— Windsor Hardware Co Utah 


You can’t go wrong if you buy a Chalmers Mot. Co.of Jacksonville Bessemer— R H. Thompson North Dakota Salt Lake City and Ogden 


Miami— Miami Gar. & Mch. Co Boyne City—L. H. White Cheeseman Auto Ce 


“cc M4 ee a . S Co, Calumet— Michigan Auto Co Fargo—Fargo Auto & Supply Co 
Chalmers -Six — 1950 venga Semen ames upply Co. Detroit Neumann-Lane Co (,rand Forks Moore Auto Co Vermont 








Georgia Grand Rapids—W. S. Farrant Jamestown — Northern Auto Co pt ld Arye 
(All prices include full i t and are f. o. b. Detroit) Atlanta—John M. Smith Kalamazoo—Globe Gar. & Mig. Co. Minot— Minot Auto Co om band ' oCo 
_—s ~ = young Ludington— Donald MacVichie Ohio Virginia 
~ or . =* 98 Savi A - 
If you could follow a Chalmers “ Thirty-Six” through — — + a Cloverland Auto Ce Allience—Al. Shen Charlottesville 
e . ’ > oo oe = J ‘ 
our factory, from raw steel to finished car, we wouldn't ; Mlinois Stenesnings Bitecs Ante Ci Ashtabula— High-Level Auto Co irving-Way-Hil 
j . : . > +s Bloomington —C. U. Williame & C<« . u Ak Ak wy’ Fredericksburg 
need to advertise this car to you. People who visit our Chicago—-Chalmers Motor Co.of Li), Muskegon—Chas. J. Durheim ee ee ee W. H. Richards, Js 
plant, who see the huge buildings, costly machines, Decatur— Decatur Auto Garage Saginaw—Saginaw Auto Co a ie Nate Co.” Lynchburg—Piedmont Motor Co 
skilled workmanship, minute inspection, marvel that be ni a ~ . — ys Minnesota Cincinnati—Fischer Auto & Ser. Cé ——- aghners MeterCe.25 Ve. 
ad d ‘ ang s ee ae ’ » Judd Seacorc Son Dulutt Mutual Auto (« Clevelan 5 ach HMO She nmne t 
we can sell such a car at so lowa price as $1950. Monmouth — Weir- Moore Mot'r Ce Minneapolic- ‘Bare lay Aut Co ( anal Dove : S a y & Co Roanoke—The Mode! Garnge 
Built thus—Chalmers fashion—beautiful to look at, ang — mamer & Piakertos St. Paul—Smith & Heberle Dayton—Borchers Car. & Auto Co, 5#4nton— Beverly Garage 
. . * . oc s « nm) $i ’ 6 , fe ; 
perfect in appointments, fitted with every equipment for Codeine -" = Mississippi Fe eeerees © Sawasce Washington 
" ; , mie i © 
comfort and convenience of operation, backed by the T. C. Nichols Motor Car Co Brook Haven-—Albert A. Lilly Manefiald—léeni Gar. Supply Co. “"tieknies-Sectich dies 
Chalmers guarantee—the “ Thirty-Six"’ at $1950 is the Springfield—O. W. Hatcher Co a 1 a . cx a. ; Portamouth—W. J. Friel Seattle—Olympic Motor Car | 
. x ~* . eridian ras ohn : °o . - 
safest 4-cylinder motor investment you can make. Eight Indiana Vicksburg—Missiesippi Electric Ce os ~ atop eaey Co Tacoma—Union Motor C¢ 
thousand of these cars in use are daily provi his. Ft. Wayne — Randall Motor Car Co : > Poe: 
7 . I y Qeowng to Indianapolis—Conduitt Auto Co Missouri P.t Ones M tor Car Ce = , West Vieginia 
Mt. Vernon— Keck-Gonnerman Co. Jefierson City—-T. G. Burkhardt Wooster—J. M. Ginter P kins— . se ' 
: . . Mishawaka —Geo-ge C. Clark Kennett—Kennett Motor Car Co, )oungstown arkersburg 
We eve no price will buy a Terre Haute—Cole Auto Co Kansas City Standard Auto Sales Co tee Ns. & an 
’ . ) > ’ ecling 
* . 660°_.99 _ Buggy ( Kirkevilie. Ces fants Obiehome Woodsedale Motor ( . 
better car than this Six at $2400 Lafayette— Jamison Bros to * ang St. Louis Park Automobile (o Muskogee ‘ Robe rts Motor ( a W tac onsin 
aoe St. Joseph—Wyco Car Co Tulea—Tulsa Motor Car Co an Chats tietien tndiie 6 
(Seven passenger, $2600) ' Webb City—M. H. Wood Geeen Bao—t Bros. M. Cas ( 
Burlington—Sheagren & Hunt Oregon ay . ‘<e 
a Cedar Rapids—Lattner Bros Montana Portland—H. L. Keates Auto (« Madison Hok anson Auto (¢ 
We mean just what we say when we state that we Des Moines—lowa Auto & Sup. Co pom = Sow Auto Co a poy nt 
ty . ele BAL jall t ‘ 
are prepared to prove there is no better car at any price —w wy oh oe W'ks Helena B. Sheriff Pennsylvania oom 
- 99 “4 e—Pe iven Sons . ‘ . 
than the Chalmers “Six.” Our dealers are prepared to ; a —p ‘ Nebraska Coudersport —White Agency Co . — 

. . 3 Ft Dodge Ft Dodge Auto Co Hastings —Stitt Motor Car Co Erie — Murphy Bros Calgar Lougheed & W ater 
show it and demonstrate it under any and all conditions Sioux City—H. A. Wetmore North Platte— Miner Hinman Harrisb'g— Keystone Motor Car Co. Edmonton, Alta he Bellamy ¢ 
against any car you can name. We have no fear of Waterloo—Bryant Motor Car Co. Qmaha—Stewart-Toozer Motor Co. Meadville—Park Ave. Garage London—J. C. Beemer 

> re Kansas Hampshire Oil City-—Garvey & Malerich Montreal--Comet Motor Co., Ltd 
pre oa. his car in acti “ it fully Hutchinson— Taylor Motor Co. Keene bag Blake & Co Pittsburgh , Regina—J h Mcl 1 Oo Bit oe 
_ You must see this car in action to a iate it fully. Topeka—Imes-Clark Motor Co ne welt SNe yy reel pppittebargh halmers Co Saskatoon eck}. 0. McLaren 
You must watch it scamper over the hills, tear along Wichita—Wichita Automobile Co N viladelphia oha. N. B larding 
ew Jersey Chalmers Motor Co. of Phila sydacy. N.S Shaw & Mason. Lid 
through the sand and mud, or creep — the con- Kentucky Lakewood—Lakew'dGar.& Mch.Co. Reading—E. S. Youse Co Toronto—Auto. & Sup. Co., Ltd 
gested streets. You must experience the bodily comfort Cothecteburg—C. < - Magnan Newark Paddo« . Zusi M C. Co, Scranton = ae kawanna Auto Co Vancoaver— H M. Weish Auto ( 
ite cnr $ ——— > ment: xington—C. } Marshall Co New Brunswick no eige! Sharon ofiman Motor Car Co ictoria food oter Co 
of its springs, and its upholstery and the ntal comfort Louisville—Hite D. Bowman Trenton—John L. Brock Uniontown — Keystone Auto Co Winnipeg—Jos. Maw & Co., Led 
of its convenience and easy control. 
We don't expect you to buy a Chalmers “Six” till you There is a Chalmers distributor or dealer near you. You will find him a good business man, established and 
know it. And you can’t know it till you see it. So see reliable— a safe man to do business with. See your Chalmers dealer, Let him show you the latest models. And settle 
the “Six” at our dealers’. the question now—and right—by placing your order for a Chalmers, 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 
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Protect Y Your Pusdlics With 
PEARL Wire Cloth 


There's a special grade of Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth—extra heavy and extra 


strong—‘hat's purposely made for screening summer porches—outdoor dining rooms, sleeping chambers, etc. 

Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth is the handsomest and longest lived screen on the 
market today. Its beautiful pearllike metallic finish makes it distinctly ornamental —a decided contrast to old- 
fashioned ugly painted wire screen. And Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth requires no painting. Its hand- 
some metallic finish is highly weather-proof —keeps " PEARL" free from rust and makes its efficiency permanent. 










GiLeecRt StxerrT 
Wire CLOTH L 
~ For Screening Doors, Windows and Porches 


Wherever you've a door or a window or a porch 
tit needs screening, you will find “PEARL” better 
looking better wearing and for moreeconomical than 

. he kind you have heen ueing in the past. Gilbert & 
TC itects Benet, PEARL ee E Cloth staye clean and clear 
all the 2 smooth meshes afford no lodging 
Pear! place ny ‘dust or dirt. It is "Watriely me ve 
Find out about Pee net accept imitations or substit ya 
Wire Cloth. Send us inferior to the genuine article. Look for the mark 
sear mame i we'll of ae ation — two copper wires in the selvage. 
send fail particulars 1¢ best hardware dealer in ee De € ity sells Gilbert 
d j & Pit. PEARL Wire Clothand beta ty td 
and samples. ou. Or-—if you prefer write our € 
lor samples and particu 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. (Est. 1818) 


GEORGETOWN, CONN. NEW YORK CITY KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Write for These Samples 
and Particulars— 
Address our Chicago Office. 











CHICAGO 








SHOE, for WOMEN i 


N these times of value-demand and 
appearance-desire, LA FRANCE — 


Shoes come strongly into the foreground. 


If you are an ordinarily careful buyer and 
are not without a natural touch of vanity, 


LA FRANCE isthe shoe you are looking for. 


One of our LA FRANCE. 
stores is ready to supply 
you. If you don't know 
which one, write us and 
we will inform you. We 
will also send you our 


Spring 1913 Style Book. 





Qur No. 6447, Mesresed herewith, comes in Williams, Clark & Company 


Se Mel aairscidelis Setocce an) cal 377 Washington St, Lynn, Mass. = 
= Se : i =| 
SSS ee 
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JOHN BARLEYCORN 


(Continued from Page 25) 


expense of a slight going aside. Louis did 
not know girls in ip hema. He had 
pe entrée to no girl’s home. And of course 

,» a stranger in this new world, was simi- 

cireumstanced. But, further, Louis 
cS Senate go to daneing _— 
publie dances, which were — one 
‘he getting uainted. W not 
e the money woe e was a Det alighthy 
appeunties was earning but slightly 
more than I. We both lived at home and 

id our way. When we had done this and 
bought our cigaret tes, and the inevitable 
clo and shoes, there remained to each 
of us for personal spending asum that varied 
between seventy cents and a dollar for the 
week. We whacked this up, shared it, and 
sometimes loaned what was left of it when 
one of us needed it for some more 

adventure, such as carfare out to 
back—twenty cents—bang! just 
like that; and ice-cream for ae E 
cents; or tamales in a tamale parlor, whic 
came ‘cheaper and for two cost only twenty 
cents. 

I did not mind this money meagerness. 
The disdain I had learned for money from 
the oyster pirates had never left me. I did 
not care overweeningly for it for personal 
gratification; and in my philosophy I com- 
pleted the circle, finding myself as equable 
with the lack of a ten-cent piece as I was 
with the squandering of scores of dollars 
in calling all men and hangers-on up to the 
bar to drink with me. 

How to get a girl? There was no girl's 
home to which Louis could take me and 
where I might be introduced to girls. I 
knew none. And Louis’ several girls he 
wanted for himself; anyway, in the very 
human nature of boys’ and girls’ ways, he 
could not turn any of them over tome. He 
did persuade them to bring girl friends for 
me; but I found them weak sisters, pale and 


= “7 alongside the choice specimens 
e had. 

“You'll have to do like I did,” he said 
finally. “I got these by getting them. 


You'll ‘have to get one the same way.” 

And he initiated me. It must be remem- 
bered that Louis and I were hard situated. 
We really had to struggle to pay our board 
and maintain a decent appearance. We 
met each other in the evening after the 
day’s work, on the street corner or in a 


| little candy store on a side street, our sole 
| frequenting place. Here we bought our 
| cigarettes and occasionally a nickel’s worth 
| of “red-hots.” Oh, yes; Louis and I un- 


blushingly ate candy—all we could get. 
Neither of us drank. Neither of us ever 
went into a saloon. 

But the girl! In quite primitive fashion, 
as Louis advised me, I was to select her and 
make myself acquainted with her. We 
strolled the streets in the early evenings. 
The girls, like us, strolled in pairs. Stroll- 
ing girls will look at strolling boys who look. 
And to this day, in any town, city or village 


| in which I, in my middle age, find myself, I 
| look on with the eye trained of old experi- 
| ence, and watch the sweet innocent game 





| ful to me after m 


played by the strolling boys and girls who 
just must stroll when the spring and 
summer evenings call. 

The trouble was that in this Arcadian 


s | phase of my history I, who had come 
| through case-hardened from the other side 


of life, was timid and bashful. Again and 


| again Louis nerved me up. But I did not 


know girls. They were strange and wonder- 
y precocious man’s life. 

I failed of the bold front and the necessary 
forwardness when the crucial moment came. 
I improved, of course, after experiences 


| too numerous to enter upon; so there were 


divers girls to whom I could lift my hat and 
who would walk beside me in the early 
evenings. But girl’s love did not immedi- 
ately come to me. I was excited, interested, 


| and I pursued the quest. And the thought 
| of drink never entered my mind. Some of 


Louis’ and my adventures have since given 
me serious »ause when casting sociological 
generalizations. But it was all good and 
innocently youthful; and I learned one 


| eralization, biological rather than sociolog- 


| ical—namel 
| Judy O’G 


, that the “‘colonel’s lady and 
y are sisters under their skins.” 

And before long I learned girl’s love—all 
the dear, fond deliciousness of it; all the 
flory and the wonder. I shall call her 

aydee. She was between fifteen and 
sixteen. Her little skirt reached her shoe- 
tops. We sat side by side in a Salvation 
Army meeting. She was not a convert; nor 


was her aunt, who sat on the other side of 
her, and who, visiting from the country 
where at that time the Salvation Army was 
not, had dropped in to the meeting for half 
an hour cut of curiosity. And Louis sat 
beside me and observed—I do believe he did 
no more than observe, because Haydee was 
not his style of girl. 

We did not speak; but in that great half- 
hour we glaneed shyly at each other, and 
shyly avoided or as shyly returned and met 
each other’s more than several 
times. She had a slender, oval face. Her 
brown eyes were beautiful. Her nose was a 
dream, as was ipped, petulant- 
hinting mouth. She wore a tam-o’shanter, 

I thought her brown hair was the 
prettiest shade of brown I had ever seen. 

All too soon the aunt and Haydee de- 
parted — this is permissible at any stage of a 
oe Army meeting. I was no longer 

in the meeting and, after an 
py gee interval of a couple of minutes 
started to leave with 

He said her name was ietice. He 
knew where she lived. Each day she 
passed the blacksmith shop where he 
worked, i to or from the Lafayette 
School. he had seen her on occa- 
sion with Ruth, another schoolgirl; and, 
still further, Nita, who sold us red-hots at 
the candy store, was a friend of Ruth. The 
thing to do was to go round to the candy 
store and see if we could get Nita to give 
a note to Ruth to give to evden If this 
could be arranged all I had to do was to write 
the note. 

And it so happened. In stolen half-hours 
of meeting I came to know all the sweet 
madness of bey’s love and girl’s love. So 
far as it goes it is not the biggest love in the 
world, but I dare to assert that it is the 
sweetest. Oh, as I look back on it, never 
did girl | weg a more innocent boy lover 
than I who h nm so wicked-wise and 
violent beyond my years! I did not know 
the first thing about girls. I, who had been 
hailed Prince of the Oysteg Pirates; who 
could go anywhere in the world as a man 
among men; who could sail boats, lay aloft 
in black and storm, or go into the toughest 
hangouts in sailortown and play my part in 
any rough-house that started, or call all 
hands to the bar—I did not know the first 
thing I might say or do with this slender 
little chit of a girl-woman, whose scant skirt 
just reached her shoetops and who was as 
pee | ignorant of life as I was—or 
thought wap profoundly wise. 

I remember we sat on a bench in the 
starlight. There was fully a foot of space 
between us. We slightly faced each other, 
our near elbows on the back of the bench; 
and once or twice our elbows just touched. 
And all the time, deliriously happy, talking 
in the gentlest and most delicate terms that 
might not offend her sensitive ears, I was 
eudgeling my brain in an effort to divine 
what I was expected todo. What did girls 
expect of boys, sitting on a bench and 
tentatively striving to find out what love 
was? What did she expect metodo? Was 
I expected to kiss her? Did she expect me 
to try? And if she did expect me, and I 
did not, what would she think of me? 

Ah, she was wiser than I—I know it 
now—the little innocent girl-woman in her 
shoetop skirt! She had known boys all 
her life. She encouraged me in the ways 
a girl may. Her gloves were off and in one 
hand; and I remember, lightly and dar- 
ingly, in mock reproof for something I had 
said, how she tapped my lips with a tiny 
flirt of those gloves. I was like to swoon 
with delight. It was the most wonderful 
thing that had ever happened to me. And 
I remember yet the faint scent that clung 
to those gloves and that I breathed in the 
moment they touched my lips. 

Then came the agony of apprehension 
and doubt. Should I imprison in my hand 
that little hand with the scented gloves that 
had just tapped my lips? Should I dare to 
kiss her there and then, or slip my arm round 
her waist? Or dared I even sit closer? 

Well, I did not dare. I did nothing. I 
merely continued to sit there and love with 
all my soul. We never went anywhere—not 
even to a matinée. We once shared to- 

ether five cents’ worth of red-hots. But 
have always fondly believed that she 
loved me. I know I loved her; I dreamed 
daydreams of her for a year and more, and 
the memory of her is very dear. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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ugh Vhen big, reputable, highly successful 
car builders equip with Goodrich Tires 
—they give you your best reason for doing so 


HE makers of well-known cars sit as a jury on tires every 

year. The car builder k#ows when a tire is or is not an 
advantage to his product. He knows when a tire will help his 
car give its owner better and longer service. | 


Ask the makers of the Armleder, Auburn, Bailey, Baker, Cadillac, Columbus, Crawford, 
Cunningham, Dorris, Easton, Fiat, Ford, Franklin, Havers, Hupp, Krebs, Lennox, Lexington, 
Locomobile, Marion, Marmon, Mason, Mercer, Metz, Miehigan, Moline, Moon, Moyer, National, 
Ohio, Oldsmobile, Overland, Packard, Paige, Palace, Patterson, Peerless, Pierce- Arrow, Pope, 
Premier, Rauch & Lang, Russell, S. G, V., Spaulding, Speedwell, Stanley, Studebaker, Warren, 
White, Winton, Willys-Overland, Great Southern and Stevens- Duryea — 


Ask them why they buy Goodrich Tires to equip their cars. 


GOODRICH wottenp TIRES 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


Unit construction is the secret Unit wear is the result 


Each Goodrich Tire, of any type, is Each Goodrich Tire wears as a 
made as a unit. Unit construction is a unit. The Goodrich method of 
fundamental principle crystalized in our building the tire, and the unit- 
forty-three -years of knowledge of and curing makes one part of the tire 
experience in rubber manufacture. Each the same as another. There are 
layer of fine, stout fabric and pure Para no weak places or dead spots 
tubber, from the backbone of the tire to because of over-vulcanizing — all 
the thick, tough Goodrich tread is com- the life and sturdy wear is unified 
bined to form a unit when the one curing and intensified into the highest 


or vulcanizing occurs. phase of efficiency. 
No matter what car you er hicg ou can have it equipped 
with i ires 





The judgment of the automobile makers and the experience of hundreds of thousands of 
Goodrich ‘Tire users is actually worth money to you. If you are buying a new car, insist upon 
Goodrich Tires for it. If your car needs new tires, you cannot ask a stronger 
argument than this fact of the Goodrich equipment of half the new cars. Your 
dealer will supply you with the Goodrich American Clincher, Goodrich Quick 
Detachable, Goodrich Straight Bead, Goodrich Cord for electrics, Goodrich 
Metal Stud, Goodrich Safety Tread—the tread that makes the brake effective. 


Th p . 
B. F. Goodrich Company Sha prorente ox Grade Fras become 
Everything That's Best in Rubber wre ian wih cot maticiter an eel 
Akron, Ohio oben o Kaving. had ite serial number 
wear 
Branch Houses and Wholesale Tire Depots in all Principal Cities—Deslers Everywhere 
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BERSET 


TRACE MARK 


A RUBBERSET demonstration of inside construction is a con- 
clusive and convincing proof of the superiority of RUBBERSET 


Brush making. 


A splitting test, like the one pictured for 


instance, would demolish the base of an ordinary brush. Did 
you ever hear of any other brush exploiting inside construction ? 


The bristle base controls the life of the brush. Ina RUBBERSET 
Brush the bristles are set in pure rubber which is then vul- 


canized to the hardness of flint. 


Not a solitary bristle can 


escape the grip of this vulcanized rubber base. It is unyielding, 


indestructible, permanent. 
is evident. 


The economy of a RUBBERSET 


t is easy to understand that the usefulness and luxury of a 
RUBBERSET Shaving Brush extends beyond its fine imported 
bristles and beautiful construction. No annoying loose bris- 
tles to pick from lather, brush and face. Loose bristles are a 
positive menace to shaving and besides clog your safety razor. 


RUBBERSET Shaving Brushes are 
made in various styles, sizes, qualities 
and shapes. We particularly recommend 
the dollar grade, which is made with 
badger bristles and Alberite handles. It 
is an example of the RUBBERSET 
values. Prices range from 25c upward 
to $7 00 


The RUBBERSET Tooth Brush is the 
Safety Tooth Brush because ai/ the bris- 
tles are safely held in a hard, rubber base. 
The bristles are scientifically shaped and 
tufted to clean between the teeth. All 
shapes and sizes. Most economical to buy 
because it costs no more than ordinary 
brushes and lasts much longer. 


Ask any druggist, hardware dealer or general otase for RU SBERSET 
ise! yles. Fi 


Brushes. We 


ue en interesting cata! of « ree on reques 


RUBBERSET COMPANY (2. & c. 11.7. Co., Props.) Factories, Newark, N. J. 





bil 
Prnonouc ALY 


v= RUBBERSET 


TOOTH BRUSH 


BEING. SEALED 
IN THIS BOX 


BRISTLES 
HELD IN 
HARD RUBBER 








RATT “50” 
Long Stroke Motor 
4%x5% 


prepesien Ss for you, Our goal 
material advaatage to write or = A and let us 





Get Catalogue Secale Naik ot fos values any, S 


ar” in every localit If there 
neigh borhood—-if there isn't o Pest Proce dealer near you, it will be to your 


THREE DISTINCT cT MODELS 


50, 122-inm. wheel bese, electric starter and electric light 
Pratt a0 12d-tm: wheel bese, Frost". Starter and electric Mahting system: Bile: $180 Electric Lighting. 

Pratt 30, 114-im. wheel base, ©-Starter and electric lighting 
Elkhart & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Indiana ann Magneto 
Licensed under Dyer patents, 657,650—885,986 and 921,963. a Upholstery 
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Ai VENTURE IN BEANS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


too insistently— made a at me with a 
sledge-hammer fist I and hurried 
toward the battleline to enlist the codpera- 
tion of the army. 

“Make can poor fellows load beans!” 
The fat, gum-chewing militia captain flour- 
ished his pudgy hands oratorically as he 
yelled into my face: ‘“‘What d’you think 
the National Guard is for an ay pe Slave- 
work ? oe S Dee ll put you to 
work luggi ynamite 
ms retreated 8 “1d ong oe om for Le 

ars along the ridge ey moy 
leaving their to be filled by the ma- 
rines from the cruisers that in a long, 
shadowy line of white were stealing silen y 
through the haze of the Golden Gate into 
the Frem the commanding elevation 
of the ridge I could plainly see the fleet, the 

warehouse with the cars in front of it. I 
could also see the tug that was pulling a big 
Sane out of its into the stream 


safety. 

It was foolish to hunt lo . I would 
wait for the marines. Would they be in 
time? Lt ym og my teeth in impotent rage, 
I turned back. 

Two blocks from the mill a breadline 
_ heme behind a commissary wagon. 

Anidea flashed into my mind. 
hi sprin ide to the mill. 

“ Run over into those abandoned houses,” 

I ordered, leading the astonished fireman 
into the street while I talked. “Get all the 
oy cups and spoons you can. Hurry 

ack, dish up the beans, cut the bread, set 
out the sugar, open the canned milk ‘and 
make a lot of coffee. We're going g to have 
— Run along now. That’s a good 


MOF ving him a shove, I waddled into the 

ome lumber-yard, dragged out four 
ng boards, and in a twinkling fashioned 

ros into a table with bags of beans as 
legs. On the way to the breadline I met 
Bud laden with dishes, his loose, wide 
mouth expanded into a broad grin. 

Selecting the huskiest specimens, I 
drifted along the line of breadseekers, mur- 
muring in honeyed tones: 

“Want a hot meal? Got more than I can 
eat. Don’t want the fire to get it. Better 
come along and help me out.” 


Twenty Hustlers to Help 


A dozen men in tow, I returned to the 
mill, turned them over to Bud and started 
out for a second haul. While the men de- 
voured the food I mounted a box and 
pounded for attention. 

“Do you like the beans, boys?” I asked. 
The men, mouths full, cups of steaming 
coffee lifted, nodded assent. “‘ Well, there’s 
enough beans to feed the whole of San 
Francisco for three days in this warehouse. 
Beans are going to be mighty scarce in this 
town. You know that. I want you to 
help me load and save this pile. I'll pay a 
dollar an hour—and more grub. Will you 
help me?” 

he trap came down smoothly. Out of 
twenty-five feeders any stayed and fell 
to work with a will, began shooting out 
be and piled the eighty-pound sacks 
into the cars without regard to maximum- 
load limits, clear to the roof. I divided the 
gang into four squads—two men in each 
crew wheeling the sacks into the car, two 
men stacking them up and one man helping 
in the warehouse. Bud was busy with pots 
and kettles. Every sixty seconds a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of my beans left the 
warehouse. Twenty minutes—forty min- 
utes passed. The men maftained the fast 
-. I climbed to the roof to watch the 
of the enemy’s approach. Ashes and 
cinders were falling thickly; the crest of the 
was a roaring furnace, out of which shot 
showers of nape | and - e. coals as building 
after building collapsed. Coming from the 
south the wind carried sparks and brands 
in the direction of the mill; already little 
wisps and eddies of smoke rose here and 
there far down the slope among the tene- 
ment houses. Two blocks away a woman, 
screaming incessantly, was beating with a 
blanket at a stubborn red spot on her cot- 
tage roof. Below her the stream of fugi- 


tw passed unheeding. I climbed down to 
the progress of the A 
gait was a 7: Thee 
of of om men stopped a Peigarette. T 


aul little food for thine, 
hy I am at my watch. They had 
worked fifty-five minutes. 


“Time!” Watch in hand, I passed 
through thecars. “Hurry, boys! Get your 
grub! Can’t work on empty stomachs.” 

Th the bed the 
oe of hot +r and gul the coffee. 

At pg vege. deposited a silver dollar, 

jangling t' of coin temptingly. Then 
mounted the box again. 

“The fire is gaining on us, boys. We'll 
have to hustle if we want to beat it!” I 
pulled out a stack of silver. ‘Here's ten 
dollars for the crew that gets its car loaded 
first. Time’s up!” 

Prize and food stimulated flagging spirits. 
Again the beans fairly flew out of the ware- 
house—so fast that many a sack, rolling off 
the bouncing trucks, dropped to the ground 
between platform and car and stayed there. 
Beans were abundant; time was scarce and 
precious. Bud, glancin: at the rain of 
sparks and cinders, caught the contagion, 
grabbed bag after bag and tossed the loads 
into the gravel car. Once more I climbed 
to the roof to reconnoiter. East and west 
the main body of the fire, coming down the 
slope, had sent out long red arms like the 
horns of a crescent almost to the bay. To 
the south the roof of the little cottage 
blazed; the woman was gone. Fearing 
that the western arm of the red crescent 
might cut off retreat, the stream of fugitives 
moved faster. Some one shouted at me 
from below: “Come through with the ten! 
Our car is full.” 


My Beans Are Nearly Baked 


I handed En a ten-dollar gold piece. Im- 
mediatel Opes slackened. The ‘ive 
winners uarrel over the division 
of the prize; the ree other crews loafed. 
Unless the wheels were greased the loading 
machine would stop. I called a halt. 

6 jae be minutes more before grub and 
pay! o dollars apiece extra for the crew 
that shoves out the most beans in ten min- 
utes! Hustle now! Quit your fighting, 
you boys! Give me the gold. Here’s the 
—% Pitch in now or the fire will get 
us! Bud, Fe keep tally. 

Five Italians—squat, ey 
swarthy fellows—carried off the prize. 
Three of the outer cars were filled to the 
roof; the fourth one needed only a few 
sacks more to complete the load—and the 
flames, driven by the south wind from the 
little cottage, were but a block and a half 
away! Nevertheless, I called the men off, 
fed and paid them. They needed strength 
and an additional incentive for the final 
spurt. 

“Double time teem now on! Two dollars 
an hour,” I yelled, “and a bonus of five 
dollars for every man if we get the ten cars 
loaded before the fire =" our whiskers!” 

Panting, dripping wit pies. the 
men hurled themselves at t rinking pile 
of sacks. In a moment the loading of the 
outer four cars was completed; the inner 
six were filling up rapi Bud shunted 
the loaded cars against the others, coupled 
the two sections and returned to the ware- 
a glancing anxiously over his shoulder. 

Says a hy 8. while the going’s 
good!” h Am can’t afford to lose 
this engine and my job. If we don’t get out 
before that big flourmill goes up your beans 
will sure be baked! No use trying to get 
through to North Beach. If you wait until 
the flourmill gets real hot there’ll be an 
explosion and the track will be blocked. 
Better gimme the board right now.” 

“Ten minutes more, Bud!” I pleaded. 
“Just wait ten minutes. We have barely 
six cars filled. At the rate they’re working 
we can fill the seventh car in ten minutes. 
It’s one-third full now.’ 

Without an answer, Bud slowly climbed 
into the cab. rounds of the 
cars, I saw to it that there was no conges- 
tion—that things worked smoothly. Smoke 
rose from the upper end of the lumber-yard 
adjoining the warehouse. Another half 
hour—forty minutes at the most—and the 
mill would be gone. Seven thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of my beans were still under its 
roof. I drove the men to the limit. 

The engine whistled; its bell began to 
ring. Time was up. I raced to the front 

tossed a gold piece through the cab’s 
window. 

“Two dollars a minute! Hold her just a 
little while longer! The track is clear yet. 

k! are pumping water from the 
bay on the alt No oo of being 
caught for another half hour 
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O EVERY 
Hardware 
Dealer, the Irwin 
stamp looks good 
on a bit, because 
he knows that 


Irwin 
Bits 


give his customers 
absolute  satisfac- 
tion. Hehasfound his repu- 
tation for quality goods has 
been helped by the Irwin, 
and that ‘*‘kicks’’ are an un- 
known experience. 


The reasons for this uni- 
versal satisfaction are: 


The Irwin is the only 
solid-centre-stem bit made 
in all sizes and styles for 
every purpose—6,500 sizes 
and styles, so that the bit- 
buyer is sure to fiad exactly 
what is needed. 


It is made of one piece of flawless, 
extra high-grade crucible auger bit 
steel and tempered by the secret 
Irwin process. It will not bend or 
break where twist and shank unite, 
and will cut clean, fast and true into 
the hardest wood, even lignum-vitae. 


The Irwin Auger Bit Co. 


Largest in the World 
Station D 1 Wilmington, Ohic 
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routing suspiciously ahead, the fireman 
confirmed my observation. 

“T’ll give you fifteen minutes more,” he 
growled, no lo the easy-going, good- 
natured Bud. “Not asecond more! If you 
ain’t ready I'll uncouple and clear out light. 
Fifteen minutes, mind you!” 


Hurrying from crew to crew I urged them: | 


“Lay yourselves out now! Only fifteen 


minutes more! I'll make it an even ten dol- | 
lars if you'll light into that pile and make | 


the fur fly. Never mind stacking ’em up— 
just yank the sacks into the cars and throw 
em’ as high as you can.” 

Glowing em dropped on the tin roof, 
rolled off on the bags that had fallen to the 
ground. Smoke rose from below. Still the 
panting crew hurled bags into the vel 
car. A blazing —— sailing crazily hither 
and thither, lit on the topmost sack. Leap- 
ing over the side into the car, I kicked it off 
with my foot—and stopped. Like a flash 
it came over me that I was once more pyra- 
— my winnings—staking my newly 

ined fortune against an antagonist that 

eld all the trumps—that would surely win 





if I only stayed in the e long enough. | 


“Kick the planks off! Everybody hop 
into this car! Go ahead, Bud!” I yelled at 
the top of my voice. 


The men came tumbling in as Bud made | 
the wheels of the engine spin in his anxiety | 


to get under way. One by one the men 
jumped as I paid them off. When the last 
one had departed I looked back. Smoke 
poured out from beneath the eaves of the 
mill; the loading platform was ablaze; 
flames from the lumber-yard were shooting 
clear across the track. To the west retreat 
was impossible. Ahead we were approach- 
ing the big flourmill. Once past the three- 
story brick wall of that plant we would be 
safe! Three blocks beyond the mill were 
the smouldering ruins through which the 
fire had swept twenty-four hours earlier. 
There I could leave the cars under guard 
without danger. As soon as the track was 
cleared I would have them hauled 
I did not finish the program. The train 
mapgen with a grinding of brakes-—with a 
en lurch that threw me full length over 
the bags. Forward, Bud was leaning out of 
the window, pointing to the track ahead. 





The Right of Way 


Two lines of hose, distended, pulsing with 
the pressure of the salt water passing 
through them, were lying across the track; 
two streams were playing over the smoking 
roof and front wall of the big flourmill. A 
hundred feet from the right-of-way a burn- 
ing paint factory threw out a heat so intense 
that it blistered the skin. Between the car 
and the bay stood a big black oiltank. We 
were caught in a trap! 

“Open her up, Bud! Pull across the 
hose! They can’t save the mill anyway,” 


urged. 

Bud shook his head. 

“Those tin soldiers are too handy with 
their guns these days!"’ he objected, point- 
ing to three militiamen. “‘ You couldn’t hire 
me for all your beans to run across the hose 
while that gang’s around.” 

There must be a key to unlock the trap. 

One arm thrown across my face as pro- 
tection against the fierce heat, I ran toward 
the helmeted group between the burning 
paint factory and the smoking mill. 

“Who's in command here?” I gasped. 

A six-footer, his face smeared with grime 
and sweat, his sunken cheeks covered with 
a two days’ bristly growth, turned round. 

“What d’ye want?” he snarled. 

“Captain! Captain!” I grabbed his arm, 
his hand—clung to it despite his impatient 
struggles to shake me off. “There's two 
hundred tons of beans in those cars—four 
hundred thousand meals! I’ve just got to 
save the beans! Oh, Captain, won't you 
uncouple y 

“You go to ——” 

My palm pressed a large, round charm of 
yellow metal against his. He did not com- 
plete the sentence. Instead, he raised a 





| whistle to his lips and blew it three times. 


The streams faltered; the hose flattened. 
“Quick, boys! Uncouple the lines and 
let the train pass!” he ordered. “It’s for 
the refugees!” 
Ten minutes later the engine stopped 


| among piles of twisted steel and blackened 


brick—still smoking but harmless. The 


| beans—twenty thousand dollars’ worth, all 
| mine—were safe! I had salvaged more 
| goods so far as bulk was concerned than 
any other man in San Francisco! But the | 


passive resignation of the margin trader did 
not win the fight. 
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“Old English Squire” 
of Song and Story 





was the one kindly old mortal who certainly knew 
real comfort. A generous item in his daily joys 
was a cool ‘‘churchwarden”’ clay and a palm full of 
ripe, mellow tobacco. 


Old English Curve Cut carries out that ‘‘sweet 
tradition of smoke.’’ It is a distinctive old aristo- 
crat among pipe tobaccos. In no other can you get 
the hard-pressed curved slices of s/ow-burning, coo/- 
smoking, mi/d, long-leaf Burley —the convenient, 
economical *‘slice to a pipeful’’ —the compact, Curved 
Tin that fits the pocket. 


ld Gralish 


10c CURVE CUT 10c 


The curved slice in which Old English is packed is she form 
which absolutely prevents tobacco from becoming dry and 
tindery, and preserves its original freshness and fragrance. 





Old English is not a ‘‘combination’’ tobacco. It is made 
for the pipe only—and made in the only proper form for pipe- 
tobacco—hard-pressed s/iced-plug, that keeps the tobacco in 
perfect condition and insures a slow-burning, coo! smoke. 


You can get 


Old English iv 
10c 


curved tins and 

larger sizes at 

most tohacco 

dealers the 

world over 

Sampie tin 

will be sent 

for 2 cent 
stamp 

Old English 
Dept 

111 Pith 

Avewor 

New 


Oo 
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Te Fact-Backed FRANKLIN CAR— 


April 5, 1915 





Poa so $2900 


B crFrnktin CONSTRUCTION is the big fact back 


of Franklin superiority. In most automobile factories a 


motor is made or bought and this in tum is rigged to 


a frame that has been made or bought, and then a body is 
fitted to the completed chassis. ‘Then wheels and tires are 
added and you have an automobile. 


Even under this form of manufacture, America has been 
producing a lot of high-grade cars, from which, however, 
there have been inseparable the following disadvantages:— 
Excessive tire consumption 
Excessive gasoline consumption 
Excessive up-keep bills 
Excessive strain in driving and riding 











By the Franklin system of balanced construction, we have 
produced a car from 1000 to 1200 pounds under weight as 
compared with other cars of same speed, power and carrying 
capacity, and this results in this ya aio provable fact— 


The Franklin car will give you 50% 
to 100% more mileage to a set of 
tires than any other car in its class. 


Because the engine is lighter and the car is lighter—because 
a mechanical pnnciple of strength wedded to lightness is kept 
constantly in mind — because of this balanced construction— 
here is another logical, provable fact— 


The Franklin car will average 50% 
te 100% more miles per gallon of 
gasoline than any other car in its class. 


We first make a body—sightly, graceful and artistic—then 
make the frame and machinery to fit it. This is balanced 
construction. 


Most automobile manufacturers make their frames of steel — 
ours is of laminated wood, and in eleven years of manufacturing 
we have never known but one Franklin frame to go wrong 
under any conditions—a record that would be hard to equal. 





This wooden frame takes up the shocks and avoids up-keep 
expense. Consider the fs Saaee sledge-hammer. Did you 
ever see one with an iron handle? Such an arrangement would 
wreck a blacksmith’s muscular system in twenty-four hours, 
and so he wisely has a wooden handle to take up the shocks 
and vibration. We have a wooden frame for the same reason. 


We hear a lot about Automobile Service nowadays, but the 
best service consists in supplying a car that needs little 
attention. 


The up-keep records of Franklins in use afford strongest evidence 
that Franklin service is in the car itself. This is as it should 
be, and itis to be directly credited to balanced construction. 


Franklin balanced construction brings about simplicity, 
strength and flexibility, and leads to another important, 
provable fact—viz.: 


The Franklin car costs less for up- 
keep under same conditions than 
any other car in its class. 


Few people who have not dnven or ndden in a Franklin 
automobile, know anything about real driving or nding com- 
fort. Ease of operation 1s not easily explained—but it is 
easily proven. You can drive a Franklin 300 miles and be 
less tired than in a 100-mile drive in an ordinary car. 


The Franklin is one of the very few cars built with four full 
elliptical springs—this is one of the points in balanced 
construction whereby bumps and jolts are arrested before they 
get to the passengers. 


This is important if true, and its truth can be quickly and 
easily demonstrated. And so there comes about ‘this actual, 
provable fact— 


The Franklin car is easier to drive 
and more comfortable to ride in 
than any other car in its class. 


1000 to 1200 POUNDS Less Weight 
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A Story of Balanced Construction 





ae Big Six : 38,” a commodious, $ 3 600 


uxurious 5-passenger car 


MOTOR gets hot and must be cooled. Most manv- 
facturers cool their engines by circulating water 
through a jacket around the cylinders, but the water 

gets hot and it in turn is cooled by passing through a radiator 
which is cooled by air from without and an air fan from within. 


In our search for simplicity we have eliminated the water and 
with it the bothersome radiator which is apt to freeze in 
winter and leaks without respect to weather conditions. We 
have also done away with the belted fan. 


The fly wheel of our engine is a big sirocco fan (like you see 
in halls and factories, for taking out the foul and bringing in 
the fresh air). Our cylinders have flanged jackets through 
which the air passes, sO we have obtained perfect motor 
cooling by cooling the motor direct with air—another distinc- 
tive feature of balanced construction. 


A Franklin Motor cannot “stall” 
on a car track or anywhere else. 


All our six-cylinder cars have the Entz Electric Self-starter. 
It not only starts the engine under any and all conditions, but 
keeps it going under any and all conditions. 


‘Take your seat in the car—throw a switch and your starter 
is at work. Give it gas and the motor goes to work. If you 
should by accident cut off your gas, the starter is running all 
the time and a little movement of the gas throttle is all that 
is necessary. The spark adjustment 1 is automatic and we have 
no spark lever. 


If you would have more facts, ask for our catalogue. 


The Fact-Backed Franklin is made as follows: 


gt la 
Franklin Little Sx “30" . . . . . . $2900 
Pameeee ae a te lt a ee ee 
Franklin “18” Runabout . . . . . . $1650 


° Wamer speedometer, k rack, wind shield, bulb hom, 5 lamps, electri 
Equipment laghting throughout, i oase al 6-cylinder cars. sie 


All these concerns sell the Fact-Backed Franklin. Any of them will be glad 


to give a demonstration. If your town isn’t mentioned, write to us direct. 


Akvon, O., Akson Auto Garage Co 
Ibany, N_Y., Franklin Motor Car Cc 





Il., Thier & Geb 


Allentown, Pa., Luckenbach Bros Ala.. Chalmers Auto Agency 

jane vy, Ul., ow w A ge Motor Import Co., Lad 
& i A. M. Geena 

Bchimen, Md., Fonte Meter C. = ‘ ‘emnon, lll, H. A. Sanders 


919 N. Charles Se Conn, inne Auto Station 
Decamia Dowling 


a Mie , American Motor Cx < 
N.Y. 5S. Lews New Haven, Conn., rom Tolman, 763 State Se 
Cona,, | Sen 


. Herbert pine 
Cadman New La, Myatt- Dicks Motor Ce 
. Franklin Man Co. 733 Boylaton Se New York Ca Fegebiin Motor Car Co 
Broadway. Amer 
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aa YOU OUGHT TO OWN ONE! 


These big, luxurious, easy chairs ought to be in every home. You canread, rest or 
sleep in them—assuming any desired position from sitting to re- 
clining. No rod—no rack—nothing to break orget out of order. Just 








“Push the Button” —that’s all. Disappearing Foot Rest makes 
chair very eomfortable—out of sight when not in use. Concealed 
Newspaper Basket in Foot Rest—forpapers, books, periodicals,etc. 


Nearly 1000 Styles — Prices $12 to $100 


All woods, finishes and upholsterings. Fully guaranteed. Over 
half a million in use. Sold by best dealers everywhere. If 
you cannot buy a toe of Ss dealer, have him write us, and 
we'll see you are supplied. je do not make sales direct. 


ROYAL CHAIR CO., STURGIS, MICH., U. S. A. 
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“STICTUIT” 


(Continued from Page 15) 


not one winter rightly belonging to those 
summers missing—a kittenish disposition, 
dyed hair, a vivid imagination, a reall 
good Scottish title, and a sure-enough bau 
account. She had grown tired of her Scot- 
tish estate and was just crazy to a a 
coun place in America; and she liked 
Long Island, what little she had seen of it. 
Could anything be easier than that? 
There was only one point about the affair 
that troubled the Engineer—it looked too 
~- to be true. 
here followed days and nights of high 
tension. My lady was stopping at New 


| York’s most advertised hostelry, and here 


the Engineer visited her day after day. Al- 
ways she talked with enthusiasm of as 
her Long Island estate, but as often foun 
excuses for not visiting the point. The old 
lady ingeniously contrived that these meet- 
ings should take place in the most crowded 
spots of the hotel where, to the great 
annoyance of the Engineer, she discussed 
in distinct, far-carrying tones all details of 
the purchase, even describing with glowin 
adjectives the castle she proposed to build. 

inally, after days of ceaseless labor, the 
visit was actually made, only to find the 
point enveloped in the thickest fog ever 
seen there within the memory of that con- 
venient liar, the oldest inhabitant. But— 
wonder of wonders !—this did not worry the 
lady in the least; she had seen American 
land—it was all quite alike; she need not 
see these particular pieces; she liked the 
people she met—instead of buying one par- 
cel of forty-five acres, she would also take 
the adjoining one of seventy! 

And then even so great an enthusiast as 
the Engineer became skeptical. “‘ Anything 
as easy as this cannot be true; but what the 
dickens is the old lady’s game pa tape m 

As we look back upon this really remark- 
able near transaction we are forced to con- 
fess that her game must have been sheer 
vanity of display; but she carried it to 
dangerous lengths. The Engineer had 
brought both owner and purchaser together 
as to price, and her ladyship had actuall 

l in his hands good United States dol- 
ars with which to make the first payment — 
and then she took her dollars back again 
and hied herself across the water to her 
Scotch hills! 

After this crushing disappointment others 
followed in rapid-fire order. An estate with 
money to invest just missed buying one 
piece; a wealthy friend hesitated long about 
purchasing another. After every failure to 
make a sale the price per acre took a hun- 
dred or a two-hundred dollar jump. Those 
near sales quite broke the faith of the Engi- 
neer in himself as a real-estate man, and 
almost broke his heart; but each failure 
seemed to strengthen the Long Islander’s 
faith in the value of his land—so up it went, 
by leaps and bounds, becoming harder day 
by day to sell. 


We Put Irons in the Fire 


Another great scheme was thought out. 
That seventy-acre strip would divide well 
into the most attractive of residential 
parks—a veritable Tuxedo! The Engineer 
went to work with new vim on this great 
idea—a club would be formed, chiefly from 
among his friends; others, like himself, 
thirsting for country life. The land would 
be bought by this syndicate, and he, the 
father of the project, would modestly ac- 
cept, for all of his hard work, one small acre 
in the least desirable corner. 

Gentle reader, if you have ever tried to 
steer a residential park club you ceased to 
be gentle long before the channel was half 
crossed. Those eighteen people approached 
to form that club, after eighteen expensive 
trips to view the property, had eighteen 
different ideas of what a country residential 
park should be; and each expressed his 
right out in meeting! 

And so thesummer of the next year found 
the two seekers still in the city apartment, 
their task just as difficult, just as impossible 
as it had n two years before. Nothing 
but disappointment after disappointment 
had resulted from their efforts, unless we 
consider that, partly through those efforts, 
the price of land at Pebble Point had 
materially advanced. 

““We don’t seem to get anywhere, Gray 
Eyes,” wearily said the Engineer ‘We 
must do something that will really count.” 

“Why not rent a cottage in the village 
for a year?” mused patient Gray Eyes. 
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A il 21 will be the last day for regis- 
pn tering orders at advance-of- 
publication prices (a saving of 50 cents on 
each binding) for the 


BRITANNICA 


YEAR 


BOOK Y9I3 





Compiled by the Editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica with the 
assistance of many of the contrioutors to that work (issued 191( 


An Entirely New and Alto- 
gether Original Publication 


Order Your Copy Today 


of the only Authoritative Manual of 
Current Progress to December, 1912 

a Handy, Useful, Full, as well as 
Readable and Interesting Epitome of 
Contemporary Affairs; a volume of 
1200 pages, one inch thick, printed on 
India paper, in which is compressed 
a Complete Narrative of the World’s 
Work in every branch of activity, 
and of National and International 
Politics and History in all lands. 


A Bargain for Those Who Act At Once. The 
— Britannica Year-Book is remarkably 


cheap. It contains about 
eight or nine average volumes. The purchaser re- 
ceives more than 500,000 words for a dollar. The 
before-publication prices ($1.75 Cloth; $2.25 Full 
Sheepskin; $3.00 Full Limp Suéde; $3.50 Full Mo- 
rocco) are one-half what other publishers would charge. 
Its utility as a digest of current progress and its read- 
ableness as an interpreter of every phase of our busy 
modern life give it a value far beyond its trifling cost. 
Readers of this notice should send remittance imme- 
diately, in order to profit by the concession in price 
allowed only until April 21. Sent post-paid anywhere 
in the United States or Canada. 

The Quick Success of the Britannica Year- 
— Book, announced in 
March, is easily explained. It met with singular com 
pleteness a need of the hour. The vast complexity of 
modern interests during the last year—social, scien- 
tific, political, artistic, literary, industrial ial 
and practical — has been subjected to an illuminative 
and critical survey and estimate by international 
authorities. 

The Restless Energies of the Whole 
World its prodigious activities in all spheres and 
——— all lands in 1911-12, have been sifted, 
summed up, interpreted and explained in an interest- 
ing and readable way. The reader can now understand 
the existing state of things in every department of 
life and keep abreast of the substantial inges, real 
advances and essential progress. The Britannica 
Year-Book is an indispensable expl yc Pp 

to the newspaper, the magazine and the technical 
journal. It contains the latest information in all new 
subjects of investigation, such as the battle against 
cancer and consumption; progress in ship-building 
and aviation ; improvements in industrial machinery 
and internal combustion engines; most recent ad- 
vances in wireless telegraphy, agriculture and metal- 
lurgy; military and naval expansion; the latest 
discoveries in geography, physics and chemistry, etc. 
Also dealing in detail with current history in al! lands, 
as, for example, the Morocco crisis, the Turco-Italian 
War, Panama Canal controversy, Titanic disaster, 
Woman's Suffrage, Republic of China, the Peace 
Movement, Labor Unrest and Syndicalism,the Balkan 
War, Child Labor, High Cost of Living, etc. 

It is world-wide in its sweep, covering in a readable 
style not only the march of events, but the physical, 
economic, political and social progress of all countries, 
and of every State of the Union: Population, Agri- 
culture, Industries and Manufactures, Finance, Com- 
merce and Trade, Commu nications, Government, 
Administration, Army and Navy, Education, Religion, 
Charities, Legislation, Law, Justice, Crime, etc 


(Descriptive Circular Free, if you mention The 
Saturday Evening Post.) 


[These prices to be increased by 50 cents after April 21] 








900,000 words — equal to 

















ORDER | Manager, Encyclopedia Britannica 
FORM 120 West 32nd Street, New York 
Send me the Britannica Vear-Book (Post-paid). 
(Indicate by X the binding desired.) 
[__] *Bound in Sheep, $2.25 [ ] Cloth, $1.75 
[] *Full Flexible Full Flexible 
Suéde, $3.00 Morocco, $3.50 
*These bindings are especially recommended. s E P 
I enclose { —— order for $ 
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There are many 
clever, distinctive. 
‘features i in- 


Sincerit 
Clothes: 


that make them 
keenly interesting to 
you young fellows. 


You appreciate 
- the little niceties of 
- mode and smartness 
_ that give the garment 
 placeamong men who 
- dress with under- 
_ standing © of “the 
proper thing.” 

Send for our 

Book of Styles. It 


is a handy hand- 
book on- ‘dress-good 


taste, _ Free on re- f 
quest. Wings Baas 
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| Pebbleworth— yourself, 
| house, and the one small northwest acre of 
| your great big farm; and we do so want 
| you to be 





THE SATURDAY 


“That will at least put us in a position to 
seize any chance that might offer, and would 
= down the expense of taking all those 
tive buyers down to the point.” 
ou’ ’re on—it’s the country for us next 
winter.” 

And that’s new 5 it happened that, when 
the a < the apartment came to 
say that rent for the next year would 
be sixty dollars a month, Gray Eyes 
answered, with her quiet smile: 

“We shan’t want to renew our lease.” 


“Gray ay if we ever get, that home of 
ours it will because you advised renting 
this place for the winter!” 

He was looking comfortably about at 
their familiar household gods, installed in 
the new cottage, and waving aloft an 
engraved invitation to the Pebble Point 
Golf Club. 

“Jack Coodheart told me last Saturday 
that this hlection Day lunch was quite a 
feature—that the club invited all the gentry 
of the neighborhood for miles round. When 
I asked him if he thought it ible that 
Mrs. Pebbleworth would be there, he gave 


| out the gladsome news that she not only 


attended the previous year but played a set 
of tennis. If we weren’t living in this cottage 
there would be no golf club tea-fight for us.”’ 

“Well, I hope she will be there on Tues- 
day,” said Gray Eyes. “If she is we shall 


| surely meet her, for the Goodhearts know 


her well.” 
She owned, and until very recently had 


| lived in, a quaint old red Dutch farmhouse 


whose rooftree had been raised in 1667. 
This house stands near the shore on the 
edge of a two-hundred-acre farm, all of 

to Mrs. Pebbleworth. It 
that this farm land was for 
sale—the title was known to have come 
with a hop and jump, minus the skip, 
straight from the Georges. 


The Only Pebble on the Point 


The home-seekers had often cast longing 
eyes on one acre of her broad two hundred. 
In truth this acre was the one spot of all 


| others on the point that they wanted. From 
| tidewater it rose gently to an elevation of 
| about forty feet; and upon the land grew 


six splendid hickory trees, some seven or 
eight fair-sized birches, and an army of 
second-growth locusts, beneath which was 
an almost impenetrable jungle of catbrier 
and blackberry bushes. 

Above all else, a splendid view of the 
Sound could be had from any part of the 
acre, the briers once cut away. 

It did seem to Mr. and Mrs. Engineer 
as if it would be the easiest thing possible 
for Mrs. Pebbleworth to sell them that one 
acre—she had so many that she could part 
with this one without the slightest wrench; 
and as it lay at the extreme northwest cor- 
ner of the entire farm no harm would be 
done to the remaining land. 

So, with great expectations was the Golf 
Club luncheon awaited. Never was there 
a more lovely fall day; never had people 
seemed so kind. Everybody met everybody 
else—drank gallons of tea, consumed won- 
derful little cakes, and payee no golf at all. 

After the older ladies had comfortably 
settled themselves in the rocking-chairs, 
e good 
points of their neighbors over their knitting, 





all seemed ready to the En —: for ——~ 


great undertaking. Mrs. Goodheart 
ciously guided them to where Mrs. Peb i 
worth, seated upon the poe. appeared to 
look at the world through only the kindliest 
of eyes. 


The Engineer gained assurance with every | 


gtride. ‘I have been anxious to meet you, 


in hopes that you would grant us the priv- | 


ilege of looking over your house, of which 


the inside will prove even more delightful.” 
“Young man,” said Mrs. Pebbleworth, 


| a keen look coming into those usually kindly 


| we have heard so much. We are told that | 
| there is wonderful wood paneling round 
| all the fireplaces, and know from the out- 
| side with its finely proportioned lines that 


eyes, “when I find a man of be years tak- | 


ing the trouble to say nice things to an old 
woman about her older tumbledown farm- 
house, I know there’s something back of it. 
Now what do you want? 

This was not in the least according to 
rehearsals; but it was now take the ditch 
at one leap or flounder into it! 

“There are three things we admire, Mrs. 
our charming old 


enough to let us buy it.” 
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Deliciously sweet, 
juicy and tender. 
Don’t burn the tongue. 
No unpleasant odor. 


AVE you ever tasted a REAL Texas Onion? If 

you haven’t there’s a treat in store for you. 
These Texas Onions are totally different from other 
onions. They are mild and sweet and don’t bite 
the tongue—they are crisp and fresh and do not 
leave the ‘‘oniony’’ odor on the breath. 


Texas Bermuda Onions are grown in Southern 
Texas where the soil is rich and clean, where im- 
mense modern irrigation plants make it possible to 
bring out all the delicious flavor. Here the onion 
grows mild and mellow, without any unpleasant 
sting and odor. You can enjoy eating a Texas Onion 
raw as you would an apple or a pear. 


The onion is an ideal food. Onions quiet the 
nerves and produce restful slumber. Their action 
upon the entire digestive tract is highly beneficial. 
Hetty Green recently stated that she owes her rugged 
health to the fact that she has for many vears eaten 
at least one onion, cooked or raw, every day. 


Recipe for Buttered Onions 


Peel and slice Texas Bermuda Onions. Place in saucepan and 
cover with water. When tender, add salt, pepper and butter 
Cook until water is gone and onions are slightly browned 
Serve on slices of toast. 

‘The above recipe is but ohne of a great many contained 
in our valuable Texas Bermuda Onion Cook Book, 
which will be sent postpaid anywhere upon request 


. Growers 

A Trial Pound by Parcel Post Association 

Ban Antonio Tex 

Uncle Sam has made it possible for you to obtai Sactosed with this 

a trial pound box of these famous onions, direct coupon please fad 

¥ rel rc " ten cente (in stanipe 

from the growers, at a trifling cost. Simply cli; os date tee ae 

the coupon, fill in your name and address, and me by Parcel Post, one 

y » 10 pound bos of genuine Texas 

mail it with 10c in coin or stamps pound a e ee ae 
Book, Free \ 


Southern Texas Truck Growers 
Association 
San Antonio 


Name 


Texas 


Ask Your Grower for 
Texas Bermuda Onions 
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Nailing panels «f Reaver Beard te 


new walls 





Beaver Board walls and ceilings in the heme of Mr. Walter 


sre ZL Zolssel 1 Zeiss eat lela) 


Richardwn, Nashville, Tennessee 





A Beauty that is 
Permanent 


Beaver Hoard Walls and Ceilings 
hever crack They are put up in 
panels, giving opportunity for ex 
pressing the most modern ideas of 
tutenor designing Their pebbled 
surtace is peculiarly suitable for 
painting in beautiful color-echemes 


trade 


eliminating the disadvantages of 
wall-paper 


They make a house warmer i 
wintet aad cooler insammer, They 
are used in every type of new of 
remodeled bullding, residence or 
commercial They have io all 41 
great advantages over lath and 
plaster. 


BEAVER 





Quicker Construction—Better Results 
EAVER BOARD Walls and Ceilings can 


be built in much less time than is needed 
for lath, plaster and wall-paper. You can get 


and there is no mess of lime-dust, plaster, bits 
of lath and torn paper to clean up. 


If you wish to remodel an old room, Beaver Board 
affords the quickest, easiest way, as it can be nailed 
right over the old plaster. 
in short order, and the walls and ceilings are far more 
beautiful and durable than before. 


Beaver Board is sold by builders® 
suppl, dumber, hardware and U. Ss 
paint dealers and decorators, t N. ¥ 

os te meet all average require 
ments. Patnted sample sent free 


The room is re-occupied 


GENUINE BEAVER BOARD is 
patented and has our registered 
trade-mark on the back of each pane! 
and sample. it has also a light- 
cream color all the way through, 
that comes only by the use of sani- 

Mark tary, durable PURE-WOOD-FIBRE. 
Insist on seeing both trade-mark 
and color before buying. 

FREE BOOK. ‘Beaver Board and 
its Uses,"’ handsomely illustrated 
with views of actual interiors; many 
helptul suggestions. Send for it. 


The Beaver Companies 


103 Beaver Road, Buffalo, 
Canada; 4303 Wall St, 
Beaverdale, Ottawa. Great Britain 
4 Southampton Row, Loudon, W.C 
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This was said with some outward show of 

spirit, but with sinking heart, by the Engi- 

| neer; as for Gray Eyes, as she put it herself, 

| she was squelched at the beginning of the 
| interview and had never again rallied. 

“So that is what you want? Well, there 

| is not one acre nor one foot of my farm for 

| sale, young man, at any price. Is that my 

| old friend, Mrs. Albertson, coming this 

| way? How do you do, Lucretia, my dear?” 


Cheek, crushed to earth, will rise again. 
That may account for the hardihood that 
| inspired the Engineer, but two days after 
the dreadful interview with Mrs. Pebble- 
worth, to write her a most courteous note, 
asking if she would not reconsider the mat- 
ter and craving permission to call at her 
New York house to talk it over. 

By return mail came this note: 


“Dear Sir—You would only waste your 
time and mine by calling. I might consider 
selling twenty acres of my land, but under 
no circumstances any less. 

“Very truly yours, 
“MARY PEBBLEWORTH.” 


During this long quest for a home—and 
so fast does time fly that it is now well in 
its third year—whenever the iaint light 
of hope seemed on the point of departing 
utterly, some interest always arose to stave 
off the ppoeraey inevitable and keep the 
fire aglow to guide the two seekers. 


The Paper House 


Winter had set in, putting an end to 
active field operations, and the two per- 
sistent lunatics busied themselves with the 
plans and the model of the house. Had 
there been even a fighting chance of their 
acquiring the all-important land, the plan- 
ning and modeling would have been the 
sanest part of the quest, for they went 
about it with reason and pape. 

It was early determined that, in a neigh- 
borhood of really fine houses, a home such 
as they could afford must be of the simplest 
type; and above all else it must be as far 
from the “Jerry” cottage as e >: and 
careful thought could make it. Itmustcon- 
form to the Dutch Colonial architecture of 
the few scattered old farmhouses still left 
in the vicinity. 

It is an easy matter, with ten thousand 
dollars to spend, to design a cottage or even 
a house in which two people with more or 
less artistic tastes may live; but when the 
sum is twenty-five hundred dollars, then the 
designing of that cottage becomes a fine art. 

This winter found the two at work upon 
their third and what proved, with a few 
modifications, to be the final plan. The 
Engineer drew the usual quarter-scale plans 
and elevations, while Gray Eyes, bringing 
into action all her marvelous patience, built 
an exact working model from paper, also 
to the quarter scale. 

The exterior of the famous cottage-to-be 
was designed and planned in the usual 
manner, but seldom has the inside of a 
house been worked out upon similar lines. 
Their only possessions of worth were por- 
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smooth 
shaving 
With a a daily 
Torrey delight 
you always 
shave clean 


and smooth, be 
cause it has the 
perfect shaving 
edge. Adjusted to 
glide over the face at 
the right angle. Cuts 
close, without pulling, 
without roughing the skin. 


, 

A Reai Man’s Razor — 
this beautiful razor is one of the finest 
examples of Torrey skill in razor mak- 
ing. It guarantees comfortable shaving. 

tl your dealer hasn't Torrey razors, write to us 

we'll teli you where to get them, and send you 

PREB booklet, “* How to Shave." j 

The Torrey Honing Strop has no equal : 

The J. R. Torrey Razor Company 

‘Worcester, Mass. 








THE THIRD EARL OF CRAVEN 
Inventor of the 
Finest Smoking Tobacco in the World 


| 
| 


* 
Craven Mixture 
(Made in England) 
What I call the “Arcadia” in “My Lady 
| Nicotine” is the Craven Mixture and no 
other. —J. M. Barrie 
This famous mixture has the largest 
sale of any of the highest grade 
smoking tobaccos in the world. 
} If your dealer cannot supply you at once, send 
| 30 cents for 1/2 oz. or 6 cents for 3 oz. sealed tin, 
| especially imported for fastidious smokers. 
Packed two ways. Loose or in Cartridge form for Baron Pipe Filler. 
U. S. AGENTS OF CARRERAS, Ltd. 
117 West 23d Street New York City 





traits and some good pieces of mahogany. 
Taking these as a motive, the proper plac- 
ing and sizes of windows and doors were 
determined. At the start, Gray Eyes 
made—all to scale, remember—absolute 
miniatures in paper of that furniture, not 
even forgetting the keys upon the piano— 
both black and white. These once made, 
| they were placed within their different 
| rooms, and the openings for doors and 
| windows easily located and cut in the model. 

Night by night the little house grew in 
wonder; not only was it exact to scale, and 
therefore practical for outside require- 
ments, but the roof was removable, reveal- 
ing the tiny attic. Then one could lift the 
second story, exposing the first floor, mak- 
ing the model a real aid, even to the 
carpenter himself. 

Some interior decoration was attempted: 
bricks round the fireplace were drawn and 
| tinted red; the paneled wainscoting of the 
dining room was indicated in India ink, as 
was all the interior trim. A corner cup- 
board, copied from one in the house of 
Mrs. Pebbleworth, was duly built in its 
a place. The real stairway was to 

ave a small, round mahogany rail with 
spindling banisters; and this, after hours 
of patient and delicate labor, was faithfully 
reproduced. Nor was the kitchen slighted; 
and when finished it was quite complete, 
| with blackened range, stationary washtubs, 
china closet and all. 
So famous had the little house become 
that neighbors would call for the express 
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purpose of seeing how its building pro- 
; and Gray Eyes was in uced 

, an interested friend as, “This is Mrs. 
ngineer; ‘By her house ye shall know her.’” 


Spring again and April—the fourth since 
the beginning of this quest for a home. 
And, with one exception, circumstances 
seemed as much against the seekers as ever 
before. But that one exception was really 
a great, great thing; for the stock market 
had ceased some time ago its sickening 
descent, had passed through that stagnant 
period when prices stayed so long among 
the dregs, and was now on the rise. A great 
load had been taken from the soul of the 
Engineer, for at present prices he was just 
a little out of debt to his friend, though 
still some nine hundred dollars behind the 
longed-for thousand-dollar mark. 

As Little Steel rose from 10 to 20, good 
friends, wise in the market’s ways, came to 
the Engineer and pleaded with him to sell 
and take the loss, picturing the present rise 
as temporary, with no real value to the 
stock, even at the low-water price. “‘It’s 
a thousand and a home, or bust!” was the 
unwavering reply. 

The price climbed to 25; then in one 
day to 27—again came good friends, with 
tears in their eyes, imploring the Engineer 
to sell. “It’s a thousand and a home, or 
bust!” they were told. 

April 10. The Engineer found his wife 
awaiting him at the station, with the 
faintest of faint traces of excitement in 
those calm eyes. 

“Come home quickly, dear, and shave; 
your dinner clothes are all ready—we are 
going out to dine, and Mrs. Pebbleworth’s 
favorite daughter is to be at this dinner,” 
said Gray Eyes. 

“Oho!” exclaimed the Engineer, and 
they went together over the fields with 
long strides. 

Mrs. Pebbleworth’s daughter was a de- 
light, and she took quite an interest in the 
two seekers, considering she must have 
heard of that dreadful interview with her 
mother. Of course the famous model was 
talked of; and the hostess, who entirely 
sympathized with Mr. and Mrs. Engineer, 
said so many very nice things of it that 
Gray Eyes became quite confused and the 
Engineer feared the lady would overbill 
the production. 

Yes; Gray Eyes would be more than glad 
to show Mrs. Pebbleworth’s daughter the 
model tomorrow—and so “Good night!” 
and “ We've had a delightful time!” 


A Feast of Reason 


April 11. Little Steel was marked on the 
boards in brokers’ offices at 35. On the 
afternoon of that day Mrs. Pebbleworth’s 
daughter came; she saw—and the model 
conquered. She had had a most interesting 
visit; her mother would be in the village 
the next day—couldn’t she come, too, and 
see the marvelous model? 

Indeed, Mrs. Engineer would be de- 
lighted. Wouldn’t Mrs. Pebbleworth and 
her daughter waive formalities and dine 
with them? 

Mrs. Pebbleworth’s daughter would be 
glad to accept, but she had doubts about 
mother. She herself had had such a pleasant 
visit that she would see if mother could be 
tempted. 

April 12. As the Engineer started for 
the station, said Gray Eyes very quietly: 
“Come home on the early train, dear; 
tonight we win!” 

On his return the Wall Street edition of 
the evening paper quoted Little Steel at 
36144. Two hours later a party of four sat 
down to one of those delightfully intimate 
little dinners—one with just enough for- 
mality—the lord and master carving the 
roast at the board. 

Inthesoft candlelight Gray Eyes presided 
with quiet dignity; and one must have 
known her very well indeed to have dis- 
cerned the slightest spark of excitement in 
those calm, level eyes. 

After dinner the model is inspected and 
all its miniature wonders admired, but 
never, once, a single word about -the 
purchase of land. 

What is so rare as a day in June? 

Answer: One particular fourteenth day 
in April—the Engineer’s birthday—had any 
day that June ever saw beaten a lengths, 
and in a common canter at that. Through 
the sparkling morning the two homeseek- 
ers, now for the hundredth time, walked 
those familiar miles to the point. Toda 
they go by the Old Lighthouse Road, which 


(Continued on Page 65 
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pring and Summer Sack Suit Fashions 1913 § 


‘To feel comfortable in body and easy in mind, 
your shape, your individuality and your taste 
should be embodied in the clothes you wear. 
In short, they should be cut and draped 


To Your Own Measure 


If we are your tailors, you will receive the 
most satisfactory style and fit, as well as the 
largest value that can possibly be obtained, for 


$25 to $50 


Our dealer in your city will show you our 
handsome Spring woolens and take your measure. 
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Putting Young Men on 
Their Mettle 


We knew that ancient methods had to be improved. 


Here is one reason for the greatest success ever made 


in Tiredom. 


We assumed that existing types were wrong, when 


23 per cent became rim-cut. 


We found that tires just rated size were over-loaded, 


fully nine times in ten. 


And cost of replacement, under standard warrant, 
a few years ago ran up to 18 per cent. We knew 


that cost was wrong. 


What They Did 


First they built in our factory a tire 
testing machine. Hundreds of tires 
were there worn out under actual road 
conditions 


They tested 40 formulas for treads 
200 separate fabrics. They compared 
sores of new methods with old ones— 
ali by actual mileage test. 


lhey learned what rubber wore best 

the costliest Up-River Para. They 
brought out our “rivet fabric’’ which 
forms our breaker strip. 


A machine was devised-——now con- 
trolled by our patents—which gives 
every inch of the layer exactly equal 
tension 


In the course of years they brought 
our cost of replacement down to eight- 
tenths of one per cent, 


Cost Per Mile 


These men stood, during trying days, 
for the lowest cost per mile. 


Others undersold us. Tires were sold 
at half our prices, which cost less than 


half to make. 


But all felt that some day men would 


measure cost per mile. And we built 
a tire which men would come to then. 


Two Innovations 


Then came the invention of No-Rim- 
Cut tires, which we still control. 


That, at one sweep, did away with a 
trouble which wrecked 23 per cent of 
the old-type tires. 


From that day to this, a No-Rim-Cut 
tire has never been known to rim-cut. 


At the same time came our 10 per 
cent oversize, which added 25 per cent 
to the average tire mileage. 

These two innovations gave over- 
whelming advantage to the Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tire. 


And we felt that young men, with the proper founda- 


tion, were the men to do it. 


So we went to the greatest of technical schools. 
Year after year we picked the best of their graduates. 
And we set those men—scores of them —at research 


and experiment. 


The tires which now rule Tiredom, after 14 years, 
are those young men’s creation. 


Then Came Success 


Then came the vogue of odometers. 
Men began to see, by mileage figures, 
what these tires were saving. 

Every year since the demand for 
Goodyears has doubled at the least. It 
has grown and grown until last year’s 
sales exceeded our previous 12 years put 
together. 

And now, after two million Goodyears 
have been sold, these tires command, by 
long odds, the largest sale in the world. 


These Young Men 
Succeeded Too 
Now comes the best part of our story. 


One of these young men became 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non- Skid Treads 
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YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO ‘ 








superintendent. At 36, he is now in 
charge of 7,000 Goodyear men. 


Others came to share in our profits. 
There are in our factory 46 men who 
are stockholders in our concern. There 
are 33 more in our offices, whom we 
helped acquire their stock. There are 
56 in charge of our branches. 


And still the improvement goes on. 
Half a hundred men—mostly technical 
graduates—still devote their whole time 
to research and experiment. 


This department still costs us— 
despite all our perfections—$100,000 
per year. 

This is all done to better the best 
tires men have yet created. To reduce 
still further the cost per mile, which we 
have cut so low. And to hold forever 
the top place in Tiredom. 


This season we ask you to prove 
these tires out, as hundreds of thousands 
have done. After.all our records, the 
demand from users is now twice as large 
as last year. It is time for you, if you 
pay tire bills, to find out why this is. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book— 
14th-year edition. It tells all known ways 
to economize on tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Suppose 
You Had a 
Foreign Chef 


A chef, for instance, like one of 
ours—from the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 

You could not then serve home- 
baked beans anywhere near like 
Van Camp’s. 


The reason is this: 
must be baked in 


without the 
steam touching the beans. 


Such beans 
steam-heated ovens, 

Otherwise the heat would crisp 
them. Or the steam-soaked beans 
would become mushy and broken. 

Van Camp’s beans reach you nut- 
like, mealy and whole. None crisped, 
none broken. 

Yet they are made digestible by 
baking for hours at 245 degrees. 


van@mps 


“The National Dish” 


Nor could you get such beans as 
ours, for we buy the choicest crops. 

And we pick out by hand just the 
whitest and plumpest—beans of 
equal size. 

Nor could you get a tomato sauce 
such as we bake with Van Camp’s. 

Such sauce must be made from 
whole, ripe tomatoes, grown from 
special seed, picked just at the proper 


7 Let Us 
Bake Them 


So it’s wise, Mrs. Housewife, to let 
us do the baking. 

We bring the beans to you ready to 
serve, with all the fresh oven flavor. 

If you see that your grocer gives 
you Van Camp’s, you will always 
serve the finest beans in the world. 

You will have a dish, at little cost, 
which we spent 51 years in creating. 

Three sizes: 
10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Baked by 
Van Camp Packing Co. 
Established 1861 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
leads straight th h the center of the two 
hundred acres owned by Mrs. Pebbleworth 
and passes within a stone’s throw of the 
old red house. 

As they reach the gate of that dear old 
picture place Gray Eyes turns in without 
even a moment's hesitation. The Engineer 
follows, with vings. After the usual 
howdy-dos have nm safely tucked away 
there is a moment’s expectant pause; then 
with her calm voice showing but the trace 
of a tremble, with level gray eyes, steady 
om true, azine wistfully into the face of 

Mrs. Peb orth, a brave soidier goes into 
action. 

“This is my husband’s birthday, Mrs. 
Pebbleworth, and I want to give him a 
present — —the: one present he longs for above 
all else. To gain this has been the chief 
thought of his life, of our lives, for a long 
four years. But I can’t give him this great 
gift unless you will help me. I want so 
much that one acre of cen in the north- 
west corner of your two-hundred-acre farm. 
Can you bring yourself to part with it?” 

There is a long pause during which Mrs. 
Pebbleworth’s daughter draws her chair 
a little closer toward her mother with an 
ed smile on her face. The Engineer 
holds his breath, vaguely wondering how 
long a man’s heart can stand still and the 
man yet live. 

ell,” finally answers Mrs. Pebble- 
werth, “ I know I am doing a foolish thing — 
and I don’t say yet that I am going to do it; 
but let us look the land over. 

A sigh of intense relief comes from the 
twoseekers. Mrs. Pebbleworth’s daughter's 
smile has become a perfect beam of ap- 
pao They all tramp out and as 

it they may, to see what the acre looks 
like beneath its blanket of briers. 

After they have regained the road and 
are standing under an old willow tree, 
whose drooping branches trail in the water 
at each high tide, Mrs. Pebbleworth’s 
kindly face lights up as if a great load has 
been lifted from her shoulders: 

“I know I am a foolish old woman; but 
I can’t resist you two young people and 
"eee plagued old paper house! You may 





ve the acre for my price, which is one | 


thousand dollars.” 


Gray Eyes’ Last Card 


After the explosion of thanks from the | 


| 


Engineer has partly subsided Gray Eyes is | 


heard quietly saying: 

“‘Let’s return to the house and bind the 
bargain.” 

In the house she hands to Mrs. Pebble- 
worth a check already drawn to her order; 
and written in the blank space is the firm, 
round $50. 


With a feeling of unsteadiness the En- | 
gineer, one final thanks, asks to be ex- | 


cused — 


he must phone to New York. Once | 


out of the house, with flying feet he eats up | 
the distance between the old red farmhouse | 
| and the Goodhearts’ place up on the hill. | 
As he rushes through their open door he | 


yells with delight: 
“We have got our acre! Where the devil 
is your phone?’ 


“Good Lord, man, I thought the Battle | 
| of Bull Run was happening all over again 


from that rebel yell of yours! 


The phone 
is in the billiard room, 


says Jack Good- 


| heart from the doorway; and Mrs. Jack, 


looking over his shoulder, just catches sight 
of the Engineer’s coattails as he flies through 
the door. 

For a wonder, he gets into quick 
connection with his broker’s office. 


“What's Little Steel today?— What's 
| that you say?—Thirty-seven and a 
half?—Well, sell that hundred shares of 


mine!—Yes, at the market—Don’t hold 
them three minutes longer!—-And, say! 
Hello! Call me up at 124 Pebble Point and 
let me know just what's coming to me.” 
Minutes of tense waiting follow; then 
the phone's bell. It is his broker, saying 


| that the stock was sold at 3734, and that, 


commission and all charges out, there is 
just $1007.50 to his credit. 

“‘Humph!” said the Engineer to him- 
self—‘“that extra seven-fifty will just 


| about square that overdraw the little girl 
| made on the local bank.” 


At last the strain was over—the land was 
bought—he had the mon j to pay for it 
and owed no man a penny 

There was action and plenty of it every 


| day now. The formal contract to purchase 


was signed. Then, as the title was known 
to be as clear as a brook, the Engineer went 
about securing a contract for the actual 
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Why Grinders are Better 

























Two other famous 
Pike Helps 


ERE is something in- 

dispensable to the 
man who carves an‘ to the 
woman who wants a keen edge 
on her kitchen knives. This 
PIKE INDIA KANT- 
BREAK KNIFE 
SHARPENER 
gives the sharp- 
est edge inthe 
quickest 
time. 


















It is 
tubber 
mounted 
and rein 
forced by a 
steel rod running 
throughout its en 
tire length so as to be 
practically indestructible. 
Price 35c at your hardware or 
tool dealer's the same if sent 
direct prepaid by us 


VERY day the barber 

hones his razors. Two 
or three strokes on a good 
hone each time you shave will 
make your razor behave. This 
PIKE STROP-HONE makes 
honing 80 easy 
every mancan 

doit right 
























strop, 
reverse to 
the strop 
side. Two razor 
needs in one, for $1.00. At your 
dealer's or sent direct, prepaid. 














than Grindstones 


—because they save time. A 
Pike Grinder does in a minute 
what it hustles a grindstone 


to do in a half hour—and does it 
better, too. These grinders are 
selling by thousands. 

In the up-to-date home and 
shop, on the farm, everywhere, 
there is an increasing demand for 


the quicker,easier,more 
accurate sharpening 
afforded by a 


PIKE PEERLESS 


TOOL GRINDER 


A device of great power and high speed —« 
rare combination in grinders. Fitted with the 
famous PIKE BEVEL GUIDE which enables 
even the amateur to grind chisels, plane-irons, 
drills, scissors and all ordinary tools to an edge as 
true as an expert's. 


The Pike Peerless Grinder is equipped 
Crystolon wheel. 
product with crystals as hard and sharp as diamond 
points. No other substance—natural or artificiel—that 
cuts steel so fast, cuts it so cool. Cool cutting is all 
essential becauee it is this that avoids burning the teol 
or drawing its temper. 
are like so many thousands of sharp, tiny teeth that 
break off as soon as dull—yet they are so many that e 
Crystolon wheel lasts almost indefinitely. 


Every part of a Pike Peerless Grinder is positively 
proof against breakage. 
iron and from the pressed steel, machine-cut spur 
gears to the case-hardened pinions, these grinders 
are built so honestly and so well that they are 


GUARANTEED FOREVER 


against all mechanical defects. There are two sizes. the Pike 
rless Junior (5 in. w 
wheel) $7.00. 
grinders from $3.00 up. On sale at hardware and tool stores. 
ok for the Pike name, cast on thecasing. If not sold in rowr 
town, write us for illustrated booklet showing the comp! cte line. 


A Pike Stone GIVEN AWAY 


In writing for the Grinder booklet send us your desler’s 
name and 4 cents for packing and mailing and we'll include 
a Pike India Vest Pocket Stone for pocket knives, office use, 
etc., aleo our famous book “HOW TO SHARPEN.” 
be pleased. 


with a 
Crystolon is an electric furnace 


These sharp-pointed crystais 


The casings are maileable 


$5.00, the Pike Peerless Senior ‘6 in. 
Foot-Power attachment, $1.50 extra. Other Pike 


Youll 
Write today. 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


103 Main Street 


Pike, N. H. 




















“Why a Utica Plier Will Save 
You Time, Money and Worry | P 


that leak 


thousand 


Because there are faucets 
screws that loosen and a 
one things that come up every day in 
the week, that you « 
with a Utica Plier without the 
a skilled mechanic. 

Get a Utica Plier to-day at your 
hardware or electrical supply deal 
er's. Don't accept a aubstitute. 
There are no just as gol. Write 
for Plier Palmistry It's free 


GED 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 
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Absolute protection against I ore, W 
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Winnipeg, Can 


Summer Cottages, 
Boat Houses, Picture 
Shows, Warehouses, 
Stores, Camps, Etc. 








THE SPORT ALLURING 


The Most Fascinating 
Outdoor Recreation 
Quickly Develops 

Amateurs into Experts 

*RAPSHOOTING supplies the 
coveted chance to learn to shoot safely 

and satisfactorily It regards no game 8 

laws, “ closed " seasons nor game presery B 

! 






The “clay birds” fly every day and afk | 
opportunities for the attainment of expert 
ness and achievement of notable victoric 

at the ae and later, in marsh or fic id. 


fea for 


DU PONT 


. 





Learn Trapshooting 


T POWDER CO., Wimiasion| + n FOWDER Manna 
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From 12 Blades 

4 ee 1S razor is easily guaranteed, because 
the self-contained automatic stropping fea- 

ture makes the stropping so simple, handy and 
efficient that you just naturally cannot resist 
the temptation to use it. That's the story of the Guarantee in a 
Ihe AutoStrop Safety Razor is the only safety razor 


which enables you to strop the blade automatically, shave, and 
then clean the razor without removing the blade from the holder. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor 


Strops, Shaves, Cleans, Without Removing Blade 
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READ THIS: 
For sale by good Should you not get 
dealers through- at least 500 Head 
out the world on Barber shaves 
thirty days’ tree from each 12 
trial Price $5.00. AutoStrop blades, 
Fancy traveling return bladestous. 
sets $6.50 up. We will send new 
Send for catalog. blades to cover the 
shortage. 





PULL 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 327 Fifth Avenue, New York Toronto London 
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Will do your bookkeeping. 
Will give you the results you want. 
Makes all 


Does all the adding and subtracting as it goes along. 








entries in plain machine type. 


Checks the work of the human element and proves 
the accuracy of every entry. 


Posts the standard loose leaf ledger with 
out removing the pages from the binder, 
or makes entries on card records with 
equal facility. 


Makes monthly statement or bill while 
either loose leaf or card ledger, if desired. 


posting to 


Provides a separate proof sheet of all entries for audit- 
ing or other purposes, if wanted. 


Does the work twice as fast as it can be done 
the old-fashioned way—by hand. 


Eliminates all the worry and bother. 

No hunting for mistakes at the end of 
themonth. Proven (trial) balance always 
waiting to be taken off whenever wanted. 


Send your name ond address for -; particulars of Bookkeeping by Machinery and 
copy of thal new @ “Bookkeeping To-day.” 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY, 41 Cedar St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Two men were started with 


| scythe and mattock upon the underbrush, 


| 


and before the deed was passed granting 


| the land to the new owners excavation for 
| the cellar of the wonder cottage was under 


wa 
Hectunstety in that year there was v 
little country building under way — both 
labor and material were at low-water mark; 
and the men put in an honest nine-hour day, 
and each man did as much as his disposi- 
tion and ability called for. Even taking all 
this into consideration, and remembering 
that the Engineer was a practical man who 
knew how to cut off useless expense here 
and to add needed stability there, still it is 
remarkable that he obtained a contract for 


| the erection and completion of a cottage 





of six rooms and a bathroom, with cellar, 


heating system, porcelain plumbing, twe~1) 


brick chimneys, an absurd little barn, 
twelve feet by eighteen feet, thrown in—all 





for the sum of twenty-six hundred dollars! | 


This price was not altogether due to 
painstaking pruning of structural luxuries 


by the Engineer, the leng time limit for | 


building being a prime factor. The cottage 
was the smallest of small dovecotes and 
could have been put up in three months; 


but the contractor’s price depended upon | 


his having one year’s time, so that he, his | 


son and his brothers might work upon it, 
Sundays and holidays included, reserving 
the right to knock off when something 


more pressing claimed their expert services. | 


This meant that whenever the tide was | 


unusually low there was an exodus from the 
house of expert carpenters who in a few 


minutes assumed the rdéle, with ease and | 


grace, of expert clamdiggers. The 
however, would decamp only at 


7 mace 1 
ood tide, 


this being the necessary stage setting for | 


their higher art; and no more accomplished 
eel-spearers could be found from Gravesend 
Bay to Montauk Point. 


The carpenter work was to bo a family | 


affair, but it turned out a two-family one; 
for many happy Sundays and holidays did 
Gray Eyes and the Engineer spend at the 
house, working away like beavers at this 
or that odd job within their ken. 


The Transportation Problem 


One more problem remained to be 
solved— transportation; 
puzzler. Motor cars, on account of price, 
were out of the calculation. Inquiry as to 
the cost of horse, harness and cart was most 
depressing. No animal that could put one 
foot before another could be had for less than 
a hundred and fifty dollars. With harness 
and cart the entire transportation outlay 
would come to at least four hundred dol- 
lars—and there was no such sum in the 
treasury ; 


and that was a | 


in fact, as but twenty-four hun- | 


dred dollars had been borrowed from the | 


Building and Loan Association, there was 


a deficit of two hundred dollars to be made | 


up from some source. 

But this was the time when, as the Engi- 
neer put it, they couldn’t keep luck away 
with a shovel. The very next Sunday, as 
they trudged toward their growing house, 
they were passed by a veiled lady driving 
the smartest of traps, behind a dark chest- 
nut cob of splendid action. 

The Engineer had noticed the animal 
before, and wondered to whom it belonged. 
After the trap had passed, its driver pulled 
up, calling back 

“‘Isn’t this Mr. Engineer?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Well,” said the lady, lifting her veil, 
“we are old friends; I am Mrs. Andrew, 
you know, from Richmond.” 

“Oh, yes indeed! So glad to see you 
again—this is Mrs. Engineer. Yes—quite 
an old story; been married for five years. 


| No—no children.” 


| Engineer, 


“I wonder if — ean’t help me, Mr. 
* said the pleasant voice of Mrs. 
Andrew, “about this horse of mine?” 
“*T have long admired him, Mrs. Andrew.” 
“T am glad to hear you say that. Do 
you ~_ here all winter or do you go up to 
town 
“We expect to live here three hundred 


| and sixty-five days each year, except the 
| fourth, when we shall make it three hundred 


and sixty-six. We are building the little 
cottage—you may have noticed—back in 
the trees above this road.” 

“That’s splendid!” said Mrs. Andrew; 


and then, without one word of warning: | 
“Would you accept this horse from me as | 
| a gift?” 


Some learned “vet” had told her the 
horse was spavined and could not stand 
(Concituded on Pagé 69) 
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Slip-on Raincoats 


For Men and Women 


For that comfortable satis- 
factory feeling of complete 
protection on a stormy day 
wear a Kenreign Slip-on. 

Consideration for your 
health; care for your clothing ; 
personal comfort and correct 
appearance ; all demand a gar- 
ment of absolute reliability. 

Slip-ons are made of rubberized cloth 


The permanent wearing quality of this 
material depends entirely on the grade of 
rubber used and the process of vulcanizing 
No other cloth is so susceptible to un- 
skilled or deceptive manufacture. 


You should look for 


The Kenverdan Label 


Every yard of cloth used in Kenreign Coats is 
carefully treated. Pure Pare Rubber is milled, 
properly compounded, and applied to the cloth. It 
1s then correctly vulcanized and subjected to severe 
tests for permanent wat qualities. 

A Kenreign Weatherproof will not fall 
the rubber will not soften nor will it be ae 
stiff, making the = useless. You are pro- 
tected from these detects by the Kenreign label! 

Kenreign Slip-on Coats are made in all suitable 
shades and styles for men and women. Prices range 
from $5.00 to $45.00. 


Sold by reliable dealers everywhere 
C. Kenyon Company 


New York ( Wholesale } Chicago, North- 
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Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality 





Largest Variety 





GILT the only ladies’ shoe Penne On 
is oni | ~~ ks and Polishes ladies’ c~ 
shoes, shines without rubbing, 
Be y Frosh Gl Gloss,” 10c. 
AR combination for cleaning and | polishi all kinds 
‘onsen * Dandy” size, 2 
UICK WHITE" (in liquid form withsnonge)awick- 
ans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, |Oc. and 25c 
BABY ELITE my ey i? ogee ‘who take 
in having their shoes look A!. Restores a 
eto all Tick thoes Poleh with a brush or doth, | Oc. 
lite” size 2 
2 3 eae 
the price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 








The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes tn the Wo ——_, 
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The Spring Suit That Will Make Your 
$15 Go Farthest 
Now Ready at Clothcraft Stores 


OU have a right to expect a lot from a $15 
suit. Beyond a perfect fit, you should have 
the inner qualities that count for durability and 


permanent shape—good cloth and scientific tailoring. 

Clothcraft Blue Serge Special No. 5130 at $15.00 is made for men of taste 
who can’t be comfortable in a suit that isn’t just right in fit, style and quality. 

We have had your measure since 1846. Clothcraft is the product of our 
67 years’ experience. The Clothcraft Dealer knows how to fit you, and will 
give you a coat, a vest and a pair of trousers made exactly for a man of your size 
and build. Clotheraft Scientific Tailoring takes the risk out of clothes buying, 
and gives you. suit that you can prove when you put it on — prove for fit with 
your own eyes, and for quality by the guarantee in the inside coat pocket. 

In addition to Blue Serge Special No. 5130, Clothcraft is made in many 
other fabrics and colors, in all sizes and many styles at $10 to $25. 

Every Clothcraft suit is guaranteed by both maker and dealer to be absolutely 
all-wool, and thoroughly shrunk. ‘This guarantee further assures you first class 


trimmings and workmanship, satisfactory fit and service. 





5130-AA 5130-BB 5130-CC §130-DD 5130-EE S1IO4 §130-I 








PAT. Orr 


CLOTHCRAFT 


Blue Serge Special 
N°5130 “inonsrom $15 


Made in nine styles as illustrated below 


SUIT for particular men, for thrifty men and young 
men Beautiful in fabric, fast in color, accurate 
in fit and dependable at every point 


Go to the nearest Clothcraft Store and ask for the Clotheraft 
Look for the Cloth- 
craft Label on the neck of the coat, and the guarantee in 
the inside pocket This guarantee establishes the vital 
points of your suit—the very things you ought to be sure 
of first—the things on which long wear and fine fit depend 
In any suit at any price 














Blue Serge Special by number—5 130. 


If you can’t locate The Clothcraft Store, write us direct 
and we'll send you a card of introduction to the nearest 
with the Clothcraft Style Book for spring, 
and a sample of 5130 serge 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 


Founded 1846 — Oldest American 


dealer, tovethe if 


Manufacturers of Men's Clothes 
620 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
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What Mr. Olds Won't Tell 





Here, as we see it, lies 
the secret of Mr. Olds’ 


success. 


Here are facts which 
Mr. Olds don’t tell, and 
which we think that men 
should know. 


Mr. R. E. Olds by birth and 
training, is a typical engineer. 

His father was a builder of engines. 
And the son's first success came in 
building gas engines. 

Olds gasoline engines were famous 
half the world over, long before men 
thought of automobiles. 


Not a Salesman 


Mr. Olds takes no part in selling 
Reo the Fifth Nor does Mr. Olds’ 


concerm 


The whole factory organization 
devotes itself to building cars men 
should buy. 

No matter how urgent the de- 
mand. No matter the time or cost. 
No Reo the Fifth ever goes from 
the factory until every inspector has 
passed it 

As a result, the limit is 50 cars a 
day. Last year’s demand called for 
twice the production. This year’s 
output is oversold to dealers by 
some 5,000 cars. j 


Cautious—Extreme 


Mr. Olds insists on utter perfec- 
tion, on exactness, on super-strength. 

If the best thing costs five times 
as much as the next best, he always 
insists on the best. 

And all driving parts in this 30- 
horsepower car are built to meet 
45-horsepower requirements. 

l'wenty-six vears have taught Mr. 
Olds that lesser cars can't stand the 
strains imposed by American roads. 
builds a car that will 


This Takes Courage 


He uses, for instance, 15 roller 
bearings where others are content 
with ball bearings. 


So he 


He uses 190 drop forgings, because 
steel castings often have flaws. 

He has steel made to formula and, 
to know it is right, he analyzes each 
lot twice 


He tests his gears in a 50-ton 


crushing machine. He tests - his 


R. M. Owen & Co. 








ep ae 
—- “ 





MR. R. E. OLDS, Designer 


springs for 100,000 vibrations. He 
tests every engine for 48 hours, and 
in five radical ways. 

Important parts are hand-fitted 
and ground over and over. 

He uses a $75 magneto— 

A doubly-heated carburetor — 
34x4. 


Thus he is spending $200 per car, 
what is necessary, and on 


Oversize tires 


above 


parts that men rarely see. It takes 
courage to do that, in these days, 
and wait years for results to show. 


But Time Has Told 


Tens of thousands of users now 
have learned that Olds-built cars 
endure. Lesser cars at first seem 
like them, but the difference shows 
in time. 


Mr. Olds’ methods have saved 
millions of dollars in upkeep, repairs 
and troubles. And time has thus 
brought to his latest car a demand 
which he can't supply. 


Men are now buying cars for 
keeps, and they want cars built like 
this. 


His Efficiency 


The price on Reo the Fifth, de 
spite all these extremes, is due to 
Mr. Olds’ efficiency. His is a model 
factory, splendidly equipped. Every 
part of the car is built there. 


Every machine and tool and ap- 
pliance is adapted to this one model 
That fact alone saves about 20 per 
cent, and accounts for the price on 
this car. 


The Ideal Control 


Reo the Fifth is the only car with 
the ideal center control. All the gear 
shifting is done with one small rod, 
entirely out of the way. It is done 
by moving this rod only three inches 
in each of four directions. 





There are no side levers, no center 
levers, to clog the way of the driver. 
Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. 

And this car, of course, has the 
left side drive, like all leading cars. 

In every respect this car marks 
the limit in luxury, convenience and 
comfort. 


Write for our catalog and we will 
tell you where to see this car. 





Center Control 

15 Roller 
Bearings 

Demountable 
Rims 

3 Electric 
Lights 

190 Drop 
Forgings 

Made with 
5 and 2 Pas- 
senger Bodies 





Gray & 






Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and 
gas tank for a Ors, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (li 
avis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


$1,095 


ip cover, windshield, 
price $170). 








General Sales 
Agents for 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


(163) 









































No More Darning 
For You 


HY darn your children’s 

hosiery? Remember the 
Buster Brown trade mark next 
time you buy —then if holes ap- 
pear within four months, you'll 
receive new hosiery free—quickly 
without argument or red tape. 


DAR} Brown's S 
Guaranteed Hosiery 
For Men Women & Children 
25S 43 pairs guaranteed 


for four months 


is made in smooth and ribbed styles, all 
weights, silk lisle, lisle and plain finishes. 
Smooth, soft, delightfully comfortable and 
shaped to fit the foot and ankle. Body 
made of most expensive Sea Island cotton 
yams. High spliced heel, long extension 
toe, double sole and French hemstitched 
garter top are reinforced with 2-, 3- and 
4-ply light closely-spun linen thread. 
Eleven standard colors. 


Leok Up Your Buster Brown Dealer 


Buster Brown's DARNLESS Guaranteed 
Hosiery is sold by one dealer in nearly every town 
and thousands of dealers in cities. If you have 
difhculty in finding it, send $1 with size, style, 
color, weight and we will mail your hosiery 
srompt! postpaid, with name of your nearest 

4 a - dealer 


DARNLESS Catalogue Free 
Catalogue describing Buster's rerchandise 
and the guarantee with descriptions, sent 
upon receipt of card and name of your 
nearest dealer 
BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS 
201 Sherman Avenue, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


| Dealers: Fine hosiery proposition. Write for it. 
Eeemtmama nF 





Start this season 
with 


‘United | 
Bitics 


They cut down 
tire bills 











Office Seeker’s Blue Book 


TELLS HOW TO GET OFFICE 
UNDER PRESIDENT WILSON 


Only Book of the Kind Published 


Classifies Patronage and all Civil Service 
sitions and enumerates salaries of all 
residential offices 
If dealers haven't got it send ONE DOLLAR 
for copy by mail. 


WILBUR G. MILLER, Agt., Publisher, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

















AGENT. PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15Sc. | 
Sheet Pictures 1 ore tam erm 


Views ic. 30 days’ credit. Samples and 
Consolidated PortraitCo., Dept. 2356,1027W. sdemet. = 
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| city streets; he was a special favorite with 


Mrs. Andrew, and she would not sell him 
to a stranger. Indeed, she had intended 
having him chloroformed; but seeing the 
Engineer she at once pictured a good home, 


| light work and kind treatment for her pet. 


Perhaps that horse could not have stood 


| city iife—that was seven years ago and he 


has never tried; for he has been too bus 
prancing along country roads and is still 
going strong. 

The last problem solved, they. settled 
down to a steady winter’s work upon 
the house—their greatest happiness to 
watch it grow as day by day its quaint 
old-fashioned lines took shape. 


The good-luck wave that had caught up 
the Engineer before the house was started 
continued during its construction and oc- 
curs periodically as each new addition seems 
necessary. 

One evening the Engineer returned from 


| town to tell Gray Eyes he had been offered 


| director. 


a new position. It seemed a desperate 
chance and, with the new house carrying 
with it new responsibilities, a desperate 
time to make experiments; but luck was 


running too strong not to grasp the oppor- | 


tunity. Success meant independence, as 
the responsible head of a company in which 
the Engineer would be a stockholder and 

He was approaching that age 
when he must choose be all time between 
being bossed and being a boss. Failure 
meant ——— But neither he nor Gray Eyes 


| would think of failure—and the new position 
| was accepted. 


| ing piece of land, the one of seventy acres 


Just before the house was completed and 
the question of raising that last two hun- 
dred dollars began to press—for the new 
business was dragging very slowly then 
the unexpected happened. That everlast- 


over which the Engineer had worried for 
three years and tried to sell by every possi- 
ble persuasion, took the center of the stage 
again. Presto! Ina twinkling he had sold 
it to a man living—and who had lived all 
this time—just next door to their house in 
the village. 

The commission from this sale ran into 
four figures, and not only filled the two- 
hundred-dollar gap but added to the absurd 
little barn not yet finished, leaving, besides, 
enough for a new don’t-worry fund. 


The Smiles of Fortune 


On April 14, 1906, just one year to the 
day after the great acre had been bought, 
a proud and happy Engineer and his gray- 
eyed wife drove down the Old Lighthouse 
Road behind Victor who, for a gift horse, 
still curved his crest and lifted his small 
hoofs in the smartest manner. Behind 
came two huge farmers’ wagons loaded 
high with their household gods. Up the 
wooded slope to the cottage the little pro- 
cession toiled, and soon those loved old 
things were settled in their places in what 
was now a real home—one where each tim- 
ber had been fitted to its neighbor with love 
and pride; where every separate brick and 
cornice had a special meaning, a tender 
memory for its owners. 

Hardly a year had passed in their dream 
cottage when they began planning the ad- 


dition that would soon be necessary. Here | 


was their good luck again—this time the 


| finest luck of all. They had the necessary 


funds for the addition in bank, ready to 
hand; but again in steps the fairy god- 
mothe or, and the land of Mrs. Pebbleworth, 
adjoining theirs, that land the dear lady 


had so feared would be spoiled for want of | 


| the one acre she had parted with, was sold 


by the Engineer. And the addition was 
completed in ample time for the newcomer, 
with the don’t-worry fund still untouched. 

So it has gone from year to year, until 
now two other additions have been built to 
the little house. It is really no longer little; 


| and, had not Gray Eyes carefully hidden 


| of his motor, 


away that wonderful model, they might 
forget what the castle once looked like. 

“T think, little girl,” said the Engineer, 
sliding from beneath the steering wheel 
“that we shall build that 
addition planned for the north side.” 

She is silent as they pass dewn the gravel 
walk, each holding a hand of the baby until, 
when in front of the house, looking across 
the water now flashing deep gold ‘in the 
setting sun, she says with quiet voice, her 
gray eyes all alight with love and happiness: 

“Don’t you think, dear one, that ‘Stic- 
tuit’ is already the loveliest home in all 
the world?” 













This Elegant Furniture 
to You in exchange for 


fiamilton Coupons 


start your col- ‘These are a few of the choice premiums you can have free 
lection. in exchange for familton Coupons. And there are a 
thousand others — furniture, silverware, chinaware, jewelry, glassware 
everything you want in your home—the same qualities as you find at the best 
stores. The goods in which these coupons are packed are the popular, 
standard, established brands of grocery products, toilet specialties, etc., 
such as you are constantly using. 
These goods cost no more than goods that donotcontain Gamilton Coupons 
and yet just by saving the coupons from them you get the elegant 
premiums, without a cent of expense. Gamilton Coupons represent a 
big money-saving discount on your purchases—a discount which the 
manufacturers give to increase their volume of sales 


Many manufacturers pack these coupons, so you collect them very rapidly and 
soon begin getting the premiums. It's the quick way to furnish your home. 


geraere List of “Gamilton Coupon” Goods, 
Burnham's Jellycon Gorton’s Cod Fish o Gloss Starch 
Runkel’s Cocoa Golden Egg Macaroni My ae. s Salad Dressing 
Swilt’s Pride Cleanser _ Salvation Matches Electro-Silicon 
Union Leader Cut Plug Tobacco Map!-Corn Flakes 


Write today for the 25 FREE Gamilton Coupons 


ll send them by return mail — also our Premium Catalog—full list of 


‘ J} Free 
25 Coupons 
sent FREE to 























et ontainin Banton Coupons and sddve ss of Premium Parlor 
which is in or near your 

More than eight million \ People ure aa ty Santtion Conpee ollect 

c saving mone t of hiv ng eautifying their 





homes, You can do the same, so send today, fc or the 25 coupon 
Address Department 88 

The Hamilton Corporation 

Guaranteed Resources, $1,000,000 

2-6 W. 45th St. 

New York City 
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“4X 7ALE Wins” “Yale Wins” “Yale Wins’’—again and again has that been the cry 
at the end of some nerve-racking, strength-testing endurance contest, until the 


Yale tg is known as the “Road Champion of America.” Mere race-track speed 


has never 


een a Yale object, but speed combined with strength, stamina, endurance, 


is built into the Yale in each and every part. You have only to send for the Yale 
booklet to read the re list of memorable endurance contests won by the Yale— 


convincing evidence of t 


e wisdom of the Yale policy of construction. 


Yale Motorcycles —A New Social and Economic Factor 


The Yale twin has turned the eyes of the nation upon the motorcycle. 
It does not assume to replace or rival the motor car. 

But it concedes nothing in principle or practice to the best motor car built. 
And it frankly claims to do—and does—many things the motorcarcannot. 


Neither the bicycle nor the motor car could hope to come into anything 
approximating universal use. 


The Yale twin, by reason of its proven ease and speed and economy, 
invites to the road a new army of riders to whom both motor car 
and bicycle were impossible. 


The bicycle was handicapped by lack of long-distance possibilities. 


The motor car enjoys one chief distinction—that it carries seven or five; 
instead of two or one. 


The Yale twin supplies the long-distance capabilities of the best of 
automobiles. 


It offsets the extra carrying capacity with a low first cost—and after- 
cost—that is next door to zero in comparison with the motor car. 


The man whose motor car is not an expense is one in ten —ora hundred. 


The man who enjoys the exhilaration of the Yale, accomplishes an 
economy instead of assuming an expense. 


It is swift as the swiftest of motor cars should be— sixty to sixty-five 
miles an hour, if you want to call for that much speed. 


And if you care to cover the ground at that tremendous rate—your Yale 
twin will be consuming gills of gasoline while the motor car is 
burning up gallons. 


Many and many a road will stall the most powerful motor car— if you 
discover one that will stop a Yale, you have found a freak unknown 
to nine hundred and ninety-nine out of one thousand Yale riders. 


The Yale twin develops practically ten horse power, and it weighs 
about 200 pounds — is it any wonder that the Yale, taking life easy, 
sprints past the average motor car going on high ? 


Thousands of by-paths, and narrow roads, and picturesque hill-climbs, 
are closed to the motor car—the Yale goes anywhere and every- 
where with ease. 


These are some of the things— just a few of the things that have roused 
the country out of indifference toward the motor cycle into keen, 
lively interest in the Yale. 


If you have an idea that the factor of economy— gasoline economy in 
particular—is not important, read on to the next page. 
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ALE Wins—for it is economical as well as strong. 
made the Yale victorious in one endurance contest after another are the ones that 
gave it a World’s Record of 29c per machine upkeep cost for a whole year for 
every Yale rider in America. And the Yale’s gasoline consumption is marvelously 


low—70 miles and up per gallon of gasoline 


Fourteen miles up-I5 Gallons 210 miles. 


Yale 7-8 H. P. Twin (illustrated) 
$275 f. 0. b. Toledo 


Two cylinder Yale, rated 7-8 h. p. (develops prac 

tically 10 h. p. on block test). Horizontal cooling 
flanges, cooling both cylinders perfectly. “ Y-A” 
Shock Absorber. Yale cushion fork. Special 
Yale Heitger carburetor. Bosch waterproof mag- 
neto. Belt or chain drive, with clutch—starts like 
an automobile. Big, generous, automobile-size, 3 -inch 
tires. Wheelbase, 57/2 inches. Speed, 60-65 
miles perhour. Yale 5-6h. p. Single, $225 f. o.b. 
Toledo. Send coupon or postal card for booklet 
and catalogue. 


The very qualities that have 


210 miles or more on the three gallons 





of gasoline in the generous Yale tank. No need for the Yale rider to worry though 


the cost of gasoline mounts ever higher. 


Yale Motorcycles—A New Kind of Motorcycle Ease 


Remember this “sudden” recognition of the Yale all over America has been 
almost a dozen years in the making. 

In other words, we've been ten successful seasons building into the Yale 
twin a new kind of motorcycle ease which has compelled the widespread 
and sudden recognition. 

The Yale has taken the doubt out and put the ease into the motorcycle. 

If you want a practical illustration, listen to this: 


If you tried to travel 200 miles in a motor car during the sunlight hours of 
a single day, you would—probably, almost inevitably—be dead tired. 
Scores and scores of Yale twin riders testify that they have traveled 300 

and even 350 miles a day with infinitely less weariness. 

And while the ordinary light roadster will do well to negotiate 210 miles 
on fifteen gallons of gasoline—the Yale will make the same distance 
on the three gallons in its tank. 

The Yale rider literally thinks nothing of one hundred miles—don't you 
stop and do some planning before you start your motor car that distance? 

The old motorcycle did not have the Yale wheelbase of 57/2 inches. 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


Manufacturers also of Yale and Snell Bicycles, Hussey Handlebars, Drop Forgings 
Pacific Coast Representative, N.W. Church, 511-512 L. A. Investment Bidg., Los Angeles 


The old motorcycle did not have the “ Y- A” Shock Absorber—an absorber 
that actually absorbs shocks. 

The old motorcyc le did not have the big Yale automobile-size 3-inch tires; 
the Yale Heitger carburetor; the Yale's Bosch waterproof magneto 

The old motorcycle did not have the scientific Yale horizontal cooling 
flanges, cooling both cylinders perfectly. 

The old motorcycle did not have the Yale clutch—starting like an automobile. 

The old motorcycle did not have the Yale long-stroke engine —the best 
product of the best engineers on both sides of the ocean. 

Some of these things contribute to a new kind of comfort—to a new and 
special quality of ease. 

Some of them contribute to a new element of implicit and absolute safety. 

All of them render it certain that you will arrive when you start on a Yale. 

All of them make for motorcycle value unsurpassed in the world. 

All of them combined constitute \a reputation for reliability guarded as 
rigorously as the reputation of the most conscientious motor car your 
experience can call to mind. 


: Tear off along dutted line and write name and address below 

| The Consolidated Mfg. Co., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
; Please send Yale endurance booklet and 1913 catalogue to 

! Name 

! 

| Address 
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Save Work and Fuel | 


arts 
ye If you use OCCIDENT Flour you can bake # double! 
cB ‘batch of bread at one time and bake less often. 


it i For OCCIDENT Bread keeps fresh, and retains its| 
Sx sweetness and flavor much longer than other bread. 


, 
4 


This saves the work and fuel cost of several 
|days each month. The reason 


The Guaranteed Flour 
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processes than any other 
Then we use for OCCIDENT © 
only the choicest selection of 
most valuable bread wheat pro- | 
—the hard, glutinous Spring ~ 
wheat of North Dakota. 


Costs More mer 
{Worth It =! —- 


jess 0 Reh 
Fase sstihdie teense peas He 
Jor we wil pay back the pase of the flour. 


{t will pay you to try OCCIDENT Bread 
fyia your family. Test it on our Guarantee, 


| | Send for cur Free Booklet, “Better Baking’? 


()) Russell -Miller Milling Co. 
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Does your neighbor 


live in an ALADDIN house? 


isan ALADDIN house near you-—wherever you 


HERE 
live. Would you like to see it? 
you to it. Look it over. 


Write us. We will direct 


Talk with the owner. 


You will find it decidedly interesting. Especially will you be 
attracted by its excellent appearance. But its remarkable dollar- 


The Aladdin method enables you to buy all saving advantages will ap- 

the material for « complete house direct from | t 

the original producer. It saves many profitson pea most, 

the lumber, millwork, hardware AND LABOR. 

You keep the usual contractor's profits in 
your own pocket. 


yeaa Bungalows, Summer Cottages 


very piece of 






















material comes to you 






yh tnd sendy to nah ta ance 
No «killed labor re wea Permanent, 
attractive, warm and lasting. No port- 
able. Price includes all tt umber cut to 
fit. shingles, doors, windows. glass patest 
plaster board, interior trim and finish, 
paint, nails, locks, hardware and com 
lete instructions, [Immediate shipment. 
Houses trom 2 to 12 roome. 


North American Construction Co. 
264 Aleddiw Ave. Bay City, Mich. 


Shipments sow made direct from our mills 
on Michigan, Florida, Texas, Oregon, 
Missouri and California. 





EVENING POST 


MAKING A MILLION | 


(Continued from Page 4) 


which had cost me first and last nine hun- 


dred and fifty thousand dollars, was worth 
exactly three hundred thousand. I owed 
three hundred and fifty thousand. If I was 
forced to sell I should be bankrupt. In 
a few months there would be a new big 
deficit. How to raise the money I had not 
the slightest idea. 

It was a case of nip and tuck. I did what 
I could to give the impression of financial 


stability; but, as I subsequently learned, | 
y certain | 


my cashier had been retained 
people in New York, and my secrets leaked 
out. How the offer happened to come is 
not a part of this story. All I need say is 
that I was inexpressibly relieved one morn- 
ing in November to receive a telegram from 
my old opponent, Portugal, asking me to 
~ a price on my interest. My opportunity 
adcome. I jumped my real pricefrom half 

a million to two millions and asked for four. 

Portugal wired: “Is this a joke?” I re- 
newed my offer by mail. “‘ Meet me in New 
York,” he wired. 

I answered: “‘Impossible! Pressing busi- 
ness. Send representative here.” 

He telegraphed: “ Negotiations off.” 


In the following days I learned who it is | 


with whom “Time trots withal.” My urgent 
business was literally watching the clock. 

On the nintl day Portugal appeared with- 
out warning. So Pg meng were not off. 
In the ten seconds between the taking off 
of his hat and the proffer of his hand the 
value of my wretched little railroad jumped 
another million. 

Our business did not take long. By noon 
we had finished preliminaries, and by four 
o’clock I was worth three million three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

I shall never forget that November after- 
noon. We chatted about baseball and poli- 
tics until the Continental Express pulled 
out and Portugal was gone. Then I gave 
vent to an unbounded ecstasy. Singing 
audibly I swung down the drive to the park 
and along the river bank. I had won! I 
had made my million, my three millions 
I was the richest man in Sparta and only 
forty-one. I had beaten Portugal—Jim 
hy > —at his own game. I, too, would 
go to New York—to Wall Street. I, too, 
would play the game with big stakes! 


Two Kinds of Success 


Up the leaf-strewn path strode a tall, 
lank figure. It was Baldwin—exuberant, 
radiant, with hand outstretched. 

“John, boy, congratulations!” 

“Thanks,” Ianswered. “‘Whotold you?” 

“Told me?” he replied. ‘Why, man, 
there it was this afternoon in my laboratory. 
I had tried five hundred combinations. But 
I got it today. I’ve fertilized those eggs.”’ 

Twenty years before this news of artificial 
fertilization would have excited me beyond 
measure. Today it left me cold. 

“T’ve been lucky, too, Baldwin,” I broke 
in. “I’ve just cleared three millions.” 


I might have said thirty cents for all the 


effect my words produc 
ood!” he said. “Fine! I knew you’d 

do it; but, John, think what this means. 
What I did with those eggs today somebody 
will do with a higher form of life tomorrow. 
We are going to understand life—under- 
stand its very roots. We're just at the 
beginning.” 

It irritated me that Baldwin did not ap- 
preciate my astounding victory. I would 
make him understand. 


“If the college wants a new laboratory, | 
Baldwin, I’d be delighted to give—say, a | 


hundred thousand. We must not halt great 
work for lack of means.” 
Baldwin stiffened perceptibly. 


“That’s mighty good of you, Booth,” he 
“T’'ll tell the president of your 


replied; 
generous offer.” 
Then he relented. 


“It really is good of you, John, and the | 
he went | 


students will be grateful. 
on more gravely, “‘there’s one thing I'd 
rather have—yourself! I'd like to see you 
in the new laboratory. It’s not too late. 
Come back to science, man—we need you!” 
That was another of those might-have- 


But,” 


been posts which we pass so quickly on the | 


road of life. I dined that evening in the 
rambling, littered house in which Baldwin 
and his mother and a whole kindergarten of 
orphaned nephews and nieces dwelt in noisy 
affection. I liked the kindliness and the 
hilarity of it all. I enjo ve | the homely 
dinner and afterward, as | sat in the worn 


he cried. | 
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PARIS 
GARTERS 


No metal 










you get from 
your garters 
depends on 
the way they’re made 


Paris Garters are so per- 
fectly shaped that binding 


of the elastic is avoided. 


| When you pay fora pair 
‘of Paris Garters, be sure 


you get them; the name is 


3 
-on the back of the shield. 


| 
A. Stein & Co., Makers 


883 Chicago and New York 


Like a clean china dish 


25c-50c 











Superb Porcelain Lined — the delight of every 
woman’s heart—the pride of every housekeeper. 
Here's that famous Refrigerator with the seam- 
less, scratchless dish-like lining, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


Don't confuse this wonderful ommecy lining with 
aint or enamel. I will mail you »>—a sample of 

a ynard Porcelain that will quickly show you the 

difference You can't scratch it even with a knife. It's 

everlasting — easily kept beautifully sweet and clean. 
fou'll never be satisfied with anything else. 


30 Days’ Trial— Freight Paid 


to Ohio and gg sippi Rivers. I take the risk; send 
for catalog toc oney returned if you are not per- 
fectly satistic 4. ‘Ask for samp ne of pore elain on In 
nail my booklet, “Care of -frigerators. 7 
woman should have a copy of this valuable book. 

0. H LEONARD, President 
| | Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 


134 Clyde Park Ave.,Grand Rapids, Mich. (1) 
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This '4-Pound 
Box of — 


Nobi 
Chorcol 


1 obUty 


4 Tomales 


END us your name 
or the name of some one 
who will appreciate this 
dainty box of unusual candy 
and we will send a 14 pound 
of Nobility Chocolates with- 
out charge. 

Simply send 10c for each 
person you order for, to pay 
postage and packing, and tell 
us where you buy yourcandy. 
(Only one box to a person. ) 

$1.00 a Pound 
$1.25 on the Pacific Coast 


loose-WiLes Gmrany 


233 Washington Street, North, Boston, Mass. 





Good laces 


. 
improve the 
appearance of shoes —that's 
why many shoe manufactur 
ers use Nufashond Laces as a 

trimming. 
You can get them, too. 
The kind for right now is 


Patented May 7, 1% 


Oxford Laces 


Tubular center for unusual 
streng.h. Flat ends for lasting 


WY 
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THE SATURDAY 


| leather chair watching the blue flames leap 
| from the big coals, my mind, with a curious 
backward leap, reverted to my father and 
to the talks we used to have in his old study 
at home. How eloquently, yet how simply, 
had he preached the gospel of contentment, 
| the gospel of a quiet life, untortured by 
ambition and greed! What would he have 
omnes of my success of this morning? 

dwin’s quiet, swelling voice recalled 
me from the past. He was speaking of 
science, of its glowing history, its seers, its 
martyrs, its innumerable devotees. “We 
scientists,” he said, “are like the polyps— 
obscure, infinitesimal. Yet upon the dead 
polyps the coral reef rears itself above the 
sea.” Hespoke of the future, and his aging 
sensitive face was transfigured as he fore- 
told the coming of a time when science shall 
have conquered pain and elevated the mass 
of humanity to the level of the noblest. 

There flashed across my brain the crafty 
face of Jimmy Portugal. What was I but 
a soulless collector of the dross of the 
world—a - among humans? Who 
remembered the millionaires of history? 
Who forgot Aristotle, Bacon, Galileo? In 
our vast human record how did my mil- 
lions weigh in the balance against Baldwin’s 
fertilized eggs? 

Why not make a fresh start and go back 
to the beginning? Icould doit. Forty-one 
was not twenty; but men had served well 
who had come at the eleventh hour. 

So long as I was under the spell of Bald- 
win’s magic it seemed easy to make the 
transition from stock exchange to labora- 
tory. In the sober morning, however, as, 
lather on face, I watched myself in the glass, 
Isaw it would be difficult if not impossible— 
I was too old! Baldwin had used words I 
had not understood. Clearly I was out of 
that race. In finance, on the other hand, 
I was young and with achance. Had not 
Portugal said as he left me at the station: 
“When you come to New York look me 
up”? That “look me up” meant “be one 


of-us”’; it meant that I was considered 
worth while; it was an accolade of financial 
knighthood. 


I did lock him up—openly, almost osten- 
tatiously. I did not at first trust him; but I 





was willing to do business with him—under 
safeguards. Within a month I had paid his 
syndicate two millions and a half for one 
hundred thousand shares of P. & A. Com- 
mon—par value ten millions—and had gone 
on the board of directors to look after my 
investment. I was again tied up. 


Intellectual Lockjaw 


Here ends the story. After all, what I 


| started out to tell was not how to make 


millions, but how it feels to make them. 

Big money-making is like drink— it’s a 
habit. At first you want money. Later you 
think only of the game and the money be- 
comes the mere symbol of success. Last 
stage of all, you play because you cannot 
stop. 


players at or about five o’clock the next 
morning? For hours they have held their 
eyes glued to the cards and their minds 
to the game; for hours they have drunk, 
smoked, breathed in foul air until the ex- 
hausted brain responds only automatically 
to the stimulus of the play. The men do 
not want to win money. They no longer 
enjoy the game, and yet they deal the cards 
again and again. They are too tired to stop, 
too tired to rest. It is an auto-intoxication, 
an intellectual lockjaw. So with money- 
making. You may beshoved out orsqueezed 
out, but very few go out voluntarily. 
When I went in with Portugal I moved 
from Sparta to New York. At last I was in 
Wall Street, in the very center of that vast 
spider’s web that we call the financial world. 
Soon I found myself overwhelmed with 
chances—honest and dishonest—to make 
or lose a million. Soon it became hard to 








Have you ever watched a group of poker | 
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the Burroughs 


To make out his staternents 
a in the old pen-figured way 

I took R. F. Brune (retailer), 
in Sawtelle, Cal., 5 days a 
month (and then were not 
always correct). 

After Mr. Brune put a Bur- 
roughs in operation he wrote 
us: My bookkeeper now 
finishes my monthly state- 
ments in six hours—they’re 
correct, too. ii 

Do you realize that just 
about one-half the time spent 
in making out statements by 
any one is used in handling the 
paper —placing, adjusting to 
. alignment, and moving the 
sheets? 

This new attachment al- 
most doubles the capacity of 
this machine—one motion 
throws out the finished state- 
ment and immediately places 
another statement sheet in 
printing position. In short, 
this device would allow Mr. 
Brune to get his statements 
out in about three hours. 

A Burroughs is built to do 
much more than just ordinary 
«Remit adding. Send for our bulle- 

th kicks =~ tin, “° Monthly Statements,”’ 

describing this machine. Ask 
to make your state- 
$ om ments next month ; no cost 
' nor obligation. 





The old pen agua : 
>. $8.00, 
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The machine- figured 
statements cost 


Blank & Co. $3.« 
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What kind 
of glasses 
do you wear? 
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RY; REMEMBER THE NAME 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 





There’s no slip to Shur-on 
Eyeglass Mountings fitted 
with H-7 Guards 


@ Touching the sides of nose at the 
right point, H-7 Guards keep Shu 


imat 
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indred and 


cis ph 1Oogr aphi 


ir, written in 


he can under tand 


How To 
Make 
Good 


Pictures 





ich s lenses, the choice 


| 


tell how much I was worth, for any estimate 
depended on what happened in Argentina | 
or Arkansas, in South Dakota or the Congo. | 
I held doubtful properties, worth nothing 
today and millions tomorrow. 

For example, away back in’98 aninventor 
named Siebold brought me a new synthetic 
rubber. The plan had infinite possibilities. 
We owned basic patents, but we could not 
make the stuff below the cost of natural 
rubber. This venture cost me a quarter of | 
a million. di 

I had other losses. In 1901 I was caught | 
on the wrong side of Northern Pacific and | 
was glad to get out with the sacrifice of 
a million. I also fared badly with copper 
mines and narrowly escaped a big loss in 


beauty. ticeable ul yects 

Guaranteed 3 months 
25 cente per pair. Al! pure silk, in black, 
n, white men's and women's. 


m—il 


ons in place with hardly n 
spring pressure. 

@ New Shur-ons have many other 
improvements — soft ure 
springs, neater lines, greater com 
fort, increased durabilit 

@ Always best, 1912 impr 
make Shur-ons better than ever 
the result of 48 years acquired skill 
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tions do, 


“Aw, never mind the cream, Sis!” 


The kiddies know that Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes does 
not need cream and sugar to make it taste good —as the imita- 


Keliogg’s delightful flavor—the despair of the imitators—and 
unvarying freshness make it good to eat any way, with or 
without the trimmings. 

A moment's crisping in the oven, with door left open, is all 
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the preparation it needs, 


Look for This Signature 





Now Taught by Mail in 18 Easy Lessons | 


7H Free Trial Enrollment! 


We - ively guarantee to teach the world's 
part ‘culars 


reatest system by mail complete 
cantly ye 


& 18 lessons. Costes nothing to make 
a free trial of our wonderfully 

can ne ALD mea 

sherthand writer. 


simple home-study course. Sys 
tem taught by us now adopted 
by more than 2,000 echools, in 
Learn Right at Home «| 
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nver, Seattle, 
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big salaries and opportunities. Positions 
P A TE NT: IDEAS WANTED. 
Send for yoga Owen patents 


ks; inventions 
wanted ; prizes, ¢ ent or no fee. Manufacturing fa 
ities RICKARD ‘ OWEN, 33 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. 0. 


'SALESMEN 


| orders. J.C. Hawkins, Box “D,’ 
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the underwriting of a sugar-refining com- | 
pany. On the other hand I was in on the 
ewe | floor when American Textile was 

oated, and Portugal and I effected several 
interurban trolley combinations in the far 
West. When Steel Common made its spec- 
tacular rise from ten to sixty I went up with 
it, clearing five million dollars in five months. 

Then my wife died. The chauffeur had 
been drinking, I was afterward told—but 
what does that matter now? The grim, 
mocking suddenness of it, the transition 
from the life and bounding health of an 
hour ago to this cold image, left me in a 
stupor of sheer physical desolation. To 
what had my success led? What did it all 
mean—this endless, futile — of for- 
tunes that could not stay death? I looked | 
across the bed at Robert and Margaret and 
had a frightened sense of their being stran- | 
gers. Were they + children or my heirs? 

Death means nothing to the great finan- 
cial mill that grinds on remorselessly 
through happy hours and unhappy. Those | 
two long days before the funeral, while | 
Katharine, Margaret and I spent our hours 
in the darkened library, remote from all 
callers, numbed by the suddenness of the 
change—through all those hours the out- 
side world of business and money-making 
kept thundering in my brain. It was the 
great crisis in American Textile. Millions 
were involved and men would be made or 
ruined by my yes or no—and the hour was 
at hand! The telephone rang; telegrams 
poured in; and solid citizens, under the 
guise of sympathy, sought me out to learn 
my decision. I realized then that the 
so-called masters of this Frankenstein’s 
monster are the abjectest slaves of all 
deprived of leisure, independence, of even 
the luxury of grief. 

After the funeral Katharine urged me 
to retire. 

“This is my last attempt, John,” she 
said. ‘You're not your old self; you're 
tired and worn. This April you will be 
fifty. Close up your business! Surely, 
surely you’ve enough now; and we'll go to 
Eeypt. you and I and the children.” 

I felt that the chapter was closed and I 
assented 


The Unseen Pyramids 


Ten weeks later, on March 31, 1905, I 
signed the last paper in the long process of 


| retiring. At last I was a free man, the un- 





employed owner of some fourteen million 
dollars invested in gilt-edged securities. 
On the very morning that the Prinzessin 
Augusta sailed I went to my office for the 
last time. 

I shook hands all round and departed. 
New York seemed wonderful on that last 
day,on that April morning—half summer 
and half winter, half sunshine and half | 
shower. Katharine, Margaret and Robert | 
were hanging over the rail as I walked up 
the gangplank. 

“We were afraid you’d missed the boat,” 
called Margaret—‘‘that some horrid old 
business had kept you.” 

I laughed like a schoolboy: 

“No more business for me! I’m going 
to get acquainted with my: family.” 

The usual group of reporters blocked my 
way, but I dodged them and escaped to my 
cabin. In another ten minutes we should 
leave the dock and the cheering crowds, 
and I should be at last adrift, cut off from 
my old life. I would go to the Pyramids 
and under their shadow dream out a new 
life—a life of study, of culture, of living; a 
real life to round out the unreal existence 
that had just closed. 

Some telegrams lay in the basket before 
me. I opened one, more from habit than 
interest. This is how it read: 


“Synthetic rubber invented by Denver 
chemist. Absolutely perfect. ‘Rubber 


— 
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Mae Before You Buy a Watch, Wl 
Send for This Booklet | 


In this booklet is told the 
fascinating story of how | } 
American inventive genius | | 
utilized Swiss watchmaking 
skill to produce the now 

famous 


U-EN. 
VERITHIN WATCH | 


—how it was madeonly half as thick as 
gheordiners watch without reducing the 
size of movement parts; how with this 
beautiful thinness was combined the 
highest accuracy and durability; and 
why you should choose this watch for 
your life's timepiece. 

Send for this booklet today. With it 
we will send you the names of real watch . 
makers who are the Gruen dealers in your 
locality | 

Men’s and Ladies’ Sizes 
i Prices: —$25 to $250 
GRUEN WATCH MANUFACTURING CO. F | 


| Makers af the famous Gruen Wa 


31-BE rie Ave wes aa? 
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Trust offers large sum and will fight. Have 
offered in your name one million dollars, 
Your presence at Denver immediately 
necessary. It means twenty-five millions | 
for each. SIEBOLD.” 


Instinetively I pulled out my watch. In 
three minutes the gangplank would be low- 
ered. I handed the telegram to Katharine. 

“Well?” she asked. 

I hesitated. Then hurriedly: 

“You take the children to Egypt. 
follow in two weeks.” 

Seven years have passed and I have not | 
yet sailed for Egypt. TheSynthetic Rubber | 
Corporation is a stupendous success. 

Editor's Note—This is the first of a series of | 
Stories that show how fortunes are made and 


| 
| 
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spent. | 
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You Can Build This 


Handsome Power Boat 


NLY $28 for knockdown frames, patterns 

and instructions for this 23 footer- 

, speed 944 to 14 miles an hour. Every 
thing made simple. Easy to build if you can 
handle hammer, saw and screw driver. We also 
furnish complete knockdown boat. Or patterns 
alone at from $2 to $12 according to design. Thou 
sands of Brooks boats in use and building now 
It's fun—and profit—and real pleasure to build 
a boat. Write for s Boat Book y—just a 
postal. Mailed free. Seven of models and sizes 
of all kinds illustrated. Save two-thirds the boat 

builder's price. Get our offer. 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 8304 Sidney St., Saginaw, Mich. 
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in the 
Cost of Living 


taminated. 


The Bohn 
Syphon 





with its genuine white porcelain enamel lining (not white 
paint), scientific system of air circulation and perfect insu- 
lation, is sanitary in the highest degree. 

It has been adopted by the Pullman Company and has 
been in use in the dining and refrigerator cars of all our 
great railroad systems for years because of its unqualified 
service in the preservation of food in its fresh, natural con- 
dition for the greatest length of time. Shipped direct to 
localities where we have no authorized dealer. 


Catalog and price list mailed on request. 


White Enamel Refrigerator Company 
SALESROOMS : 
New York 
59 W. 42nd Street 


Chicago Los A 
30 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Main Office and Works: ST. PAUL, MINN. 


a 7 cl cits cetera 
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depend upon keeping food 
absolutely fresh and uncon- 
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803 So. Hill Street 


ped 


Health and Economy | 


9° 
** Ss Refrigerator | 


Prices $3, $4 and $5. 
Summer Style Book E. 
your hat size, height, weight and waist measure. 


Danbury, Conn. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
Straw Hat Factory : Baltimore, Md. 


*‘Correct Styles for Men’’ 


For authentic style, painstaking workmanship and rich- 
ness of finish the von Gal Hat is unsurpassed. All 
that best dressed men demand is embodied in its making. 
Men who know value, who insist on quality plus wear, 
accept the von Gal Hat as she standard. 

Ask your dealer for a von Gal made, whether soft or stiff, and 
you'll find the fit comfortable, the quality right and the shape just 
suited to your personality. Guaranteed to be entirely satisfactory 
by both dealer and maker. 


Orders filled direct from factory. Give style wanted, 
Add 25c to cover postage. 


We are Makers of the Miler, Celebrated $3 Hat 
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Factories: 
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Go Into Any Good Shop 
and see the new ideas in 


S COLOR- FAST 
COOLING DEPENDABLE 

ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 
COMFORTABLE NON-BINDING 


UNION SUITS 


SLEEP - INDUCING 


PAJAMAS | 


Gentiemen’s garments of known quality 
are identified by the GOTHAM mark. 
SHIRTS $1.00 to $10.00. PAJAMAS $1.50 to 
$10.00 the Suit. UNION SUITS $1.00 to $7.50. 
UNDERWEAR 50c to $3.50 the garment. 
Write for the Style Book De Luxe. 
GOTHAM MPG. CO., Fifth Ave. Building, New York 






























If your dealer cannot supply you, write for Spring and 








Offices and Salesrooms 
1178 Broadway, New York 
48 Summer Street, Boston 

Panama Factory: New, York 
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lawn mowers. 


“Coldwell” is a national name in 
The first lawn mower made in A‘merica was made in 
18¢¢ by Thomas Coldwell. Franklin Pierce was Presi 
dent then: few had vet heard of Abraham Lincoln. 

To-day the Coldwell Company operates the largest 
lawn mower factory in the world. 


Coldwell Hand Mowers. Maile in all styles and sizes, to meet all kinds of 
local conditior 

Coldwell Horse Mowers. (Guaranteed for quaiity and wear. 

Coldwell Motor Mowers. One the work of three men and three horse 


mowers. Mow 25 grades easily Catalogue on request 


‘Always use the BEST. The BEST is the cheap- 
est. Coldwell lawn mowers are the BEST."" 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


Philadelphia NEW BURGH, N.Y Chicag 
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What would happen to”The Great WhiteWay” _\ Wl / 
if electric light were not so cheap 4 





Broadway at night, stripped of its flashing brilliance— Broadway 
lighted only by street lamps—would lose its world-famous power to 
attract crowds. If electricity were not so cheap, merchants could not 
afford the astonishing signs, the cheerfully bright window displays that 
compel attention from the passing throng and help to make 
Broadway the greatest night-street in the country. 

Business men on every ‘‘white way” appreciate the longer 
day made possible by cheap electric light. 

Of even greater importance is this “‘longer day’’ in our 
homes, where artificial sunlight obeys the turn of a switch. 

Not only is electric light cheaper than ever, but new in- 
ventions make electric power an economical convenience in 
lifting the burdens of housework—jin running the sewing 
machine, removing dust, polishing silver, heating the flatiron, 
turning the freezer, and in scores of other ways, making 
housework easier. 


Edison Mazda Lamps Save Current 
Electric light is now made additionally cheap by the 


Trade 


of Excellence 


Electrical in the home areal economy. Scientifically designed Holo- 


the Guarantee 
on 





EDISON MAZDA LAMPS, which require only one-third as much 
current to give as much light as the old style carbon lamps. The current 
saved will be more than enough to run these other home conveniences 
without increasing the average size of bills for electricity. 


Thus the use of Edison Mazda Lamps makes electricity 


phane reflectors still further increase the amount of useful light 
from each lamp. 
And Electric Wiring ts Cheaper Now 

You will be surprised to find how little it now costs to 
equip your home for all these electrical comforts. The walls 
will not be marred. Your nearest electrical dealer or your 
lighting company will direct you to a good electrical con- 
tractor. Ask them also to show you G-E Motors, G-E Pull 
Sockets, the various sizes of Edison Mazda Lamps and the 
many other G-E electrical conveniences for the home. 





Mark 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sales Offices in all Large Gries. The largest Electrical Manufacturer in the world Agencies Everywhere 





20.000 stitches for one cent with 
G-E Sewing Machine Motor 














By grinding knives, buffing and 
polishing silver, G-E Motors take 
drudeery from kitchen work, 





The G-E trade mark on sockets, 
switches and all wiring devices 
assures absolute reliability 














The G-E Pull Socket, one of 
many electrical conveniences 
this Company. 


Cle Dane ct weil ce new con cnjer of these electric forts. 
This historic house, now |, is over 200 years 
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A Style for 
Every Taste 


A “good” shoe is one that 


wears well, fits right and has 
distinctive appearance—all in 
a raeasure a little beyond your 
expectations. Did you ever 
wear a Florsheim? 

Look for the Florsheim Sign— = 


You'll find a live dealer ready toshow = 
you correct styles to fit your feet. 


Price $5.00 
“Imperial” Quality $6.00 
Style Book FREE upon request 


SPMMLU OE Abba! 0110 


juittia® 
wanted 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


The Roadster 


Look for Name 
in Strap 
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$100 Bonds 


$100 bonds earn you interest every 
day you own them. Usually more 
interest than your bank a 
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llows, too. 
You may 
listed on the 


change, 


buy standard bonds, 
New York Stock Ex 
issued in $100 denomina 
You may buy them for cash. 
Or you may buy them on partial 


tions 


payments—$10 down and $5 a 
month. 
Send for Booklet T-2 “$100 


Be mds 2g 


John Muir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


of Stock 
Members Mew York Stock Exchange 


MAIN OFFICE 74 Bradway 
vn Office —42nd Street and Broadway 
NEW YORK 

















Moth-Proof Cedar 


A Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chest pro- 
woolens from moth, mice, 
Finest wedding, birthday or grad 


uation gift. Factory prices. Freight prepaid 
Write for fine! illustrated 


Book Free! ‘story of Red Cedar,”* postpai 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 151, Statesville, N.C. 
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WHAT A JUDGE 
CAN DO 


(Continued from Page 17) 


by the same sort of an with much the 
same pursuits and political institutions. 
Ontario has little over half the population 
of Ohio, but five times the area. Ontario has 
seventeen judges, while Ohio has one hun- 
dred and thirty-two, not counting Federal 
judges—-minor and special magistrates 
being disregarded in both cases to make the 
comparison fairly on all fours. In Toronto 
it takes about four months to get a case to 
trial; in Cleveland, from a year and a half 
to two years. If both cases are appealed, 
to get final judgment—from the time the 
suit is brought—takes about one year in 
Canada and four or five years in Ohio. 
What this means to a plain citizen who is 
injured by a railroad, for example, is quite 
obvious. 

No doubt there is relatively less litigation 
in Canada; but probably the speed and 
certainty of the law tend to prevent liti- 
gation, just as the deciding of appealed 
cases absolutely according to substantive 
law and justice would tend to prevent 
appeals. A great mass of litigation in this 
country hangs on mere technicality. To 
eliminate the technicalities would dis- 
courage that sort of litigation. Actually 
efficient courts would not only dispose of 
the same quantity of litigation in a far 
shorter time, but no doubt would have less 
litigation to dispose of. 

The expense, delays and uncertainties 
of the law are perhaps even more marked 
with us in important criminal cases than in 
civil suits. Last fall one of the most im- 
portant murder cases that has ever come 
before an American court was tried in New 
York—the case of Lieutenant Becker, of 
the New York police force, who was charged 
with the murder of Rosenthal, the gambler, 
with whom he had been in a grafting 
partnership. 

It was not pretended that Becker was 


| present when Rosenthal was shot, and there 


were excellent opportunities for a pro- 
tracted contest. But Becker was convicted 
and sentenced to death three months after 
Rosenthal’s death. The case actually oce u- 
pied less than three weeks of the court’s 
time. To be sure, there was no bought, 
partisan expert testimony, such as often 
consumes so much time in murder cases, 
and the district attorney pushed the prose- 
cution with great energy. But for that 
record of legal expedition much credit was 
very generally, and no doubt very de- 
servedly, given to the trial judge—Justice 
Goff. And for the expedition with which 
he conducted the trials of the gun men, and 
of City Chamberlain Hyde, Justice Goff 
was much praised. It is an encouraging 
example of what a judge can do. 


On the Wings of Justice 


Yet three months after Lieutenant 
Becker was sentenced to death his lawyers 
were still preparing their appeal; and there 
is no telling how many more months or 
years it may take to get the case finally 
disposed of. It has been discovered that 
one of the jurors, having a toothache, was 
permitted to visit his dentist during the 
trial. Whereupon this Texas precedent 
was brought forward: 

“During a murder trial the jury were 
lodged every night in a hotel. On the third 
night the hotel was destroyed by fire. The 
jury, escaping, became separated for an 
hour or more, some of them mingling with 
the crowd about the fire, others going home. 
On an examination by the court every juror 
swore that during the se paration no one had 
spoken to him or in his presence ou the 
subject of the trial. The prisoner did not 
object to the continuing of the trial, but 
refused to waive any right or advantage to 
him from the separation. Conviction being 
had, it was held that the prisoner was 
entitled to a new trial.” 

This reminds me that jurors and witnesses 
are special victims of our contentious, pro- 
tracted, sporting system of administering 
justice. 

Though the expedition with which Becker 
was tried attracted much attention and 
elicited much praise, it may profitably be 
compared with the record in a recent famous 
English murder trial—that of Doctor 
Crippen, accused of killing his wife. In 
Crippen’s case it took eight minutes to get 
a jury; the hotly contested trial lasted 
four days; his appeal was disposed of in 
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At both extremes of size 
and in between 


Waltham Watches 


have the supreme instrumental excellence 


The watch on the left is the Waltham 
“Vanguard”, the most widely used railroad 
LJ watch in the world. In every country you 


will find trains running, and running 


) promptly on Vanguard time. But we do 
ta, not consider this the height of Walthan 
'*) =6achievement, for the reason that large size 


watches such as railroad men use are not 
particularly difficult to manufacture 

¥ A more severe test of watch-making oc 

curs in the thinner and smaller models such 
as the lady's watch pictured above, the 
movement having the same diameter as a 


nickel 5-cent piece. It is our sincere opinion 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, Waltham 





i 


that Waltham offers the first ladies watches 
which can really be considered as serious 
dependable timepieces 

Most ladies’ 
worn in the bureau drawer; 


watches are made to be 
Walthams 
are designed for actual use and accurate 
use at that 


show you a Walt! 
ht is worth a hundred 


Ask your jeweler to arr 
Riverside mode! 


toy watches”, 
Riverside Watches are described and illus 


trated in a booklet, sent free upon request 


Please mention “The Riverside Family 


, Mass. 





Ask for 
ORIGINAL— *- 
GENUINE 
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men. 


The shoes that feel and 
look “‘Made to Measure.” 


ERFECTION of style and comfort. 
They compliment the feet of the best dressed 
Soles moulded to conform to the con 
tour of the feet and rest them. 





f Fashioned from trustworthy dull, tan and shiny 
leathers in scores of different shapes 
Authority Styles $4. to $6. 
SOLD IN OVER 3000 TOWNS 
Write for ** Style Talk**—a few pages of 

















Helpful Hints from ** 


The Master of Styies.”’ 


Ralston Health Shoemakers 


CAMPELLO, Mass. 
a Model 


Black Tuscan Calf Button 
Gun Metal Finish 


* Thermos 

















The f 
Food-Drink 
for Ali Ages 
: Others are 


Imitations 
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It's faise economy to put your money in a 
“cheap” roofing that has to be painted, re- 
graveled or repaired every year ortwo. Therea/ 
cost of a roofing is the purchase price plus 
the cost of maintenance. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing never requires 
asingle ce nt'sworth of coating, grav- 
eling or other protection. There- 
fore, it costs less per year of service 
than any other roofing. 

This roofing never needs any pro- 
tection because it is made of layers 
of stone (Asbestos) felt securely 
cemented together with Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt. It is mineral through 
and through—\iterally a sheet of 






New 
Vv aonderbilt Hotel, 





? There isn’t a parti- New York, 
pliable stone, There isn’t a parti We wil casei 0 rT 
cle of perishable material in of J-M Asbestos Roofing Rts 


™ 


ISBESTOS ¥ 
OOKING 


is it any wonder that this stone roofing is not affected by rain, heat, cold, 
salt air, chemical fumes, etc., and that it affords absolute protection against 
fire? And is it any wonder that this roofing is still in good condition on 
hundreds of roofs after more than 25 years of service? 
Z J-M Asbestos Roofing comes in rolls ready to lay; also furnished in built-up form. 
Suitable for any type of building. Easy tolay. J-M Roofing Cleats, packed in each roll, 
make absolutely water-tight laps and give the entire roof a handsome white appearance. 

Your dealer sells J-M Asbestos Roofing—if not, order from our nearest branch. 

Wriie for sample of the curious Asbestos Rock from which this Roofing is made and 
our Book No. 2749, 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 












Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Boston Clevelanc caneas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffai Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 

For Canada — THE CANADIAN H, W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 1967 











A BIG INCOME 


As high as eight to ten | 
thousand dollars yearly 
has been made by a num 
ber of purchasers of our 
Merry Go-Rounds. It 
isa big paying, health 


Break — 
through! ° 


Adopt the modern 
time-saving way 














ful t Just th f dust nick 

ul business. Just the | or the paper 

thing for the man who yeur . ” 
can’t stand indoor work, concern. 

or is not fit for heavy work and has some money to 

invest ina money-maker. We make everything in BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO. 








Philadelphia 


the Riding-Gallery line from a hand-power Merry- 
Go-Round to the highest grade Carrousels. They are 
simple in construction and requireno special knowledge 
to operate. Write to-day for catalogue and particulars. 
HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
Park Amusement Outfitters } 
172 Sweeney Street lorth Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Buy Farm Land 4@® 


at $10 an acre up elong Bouth- 
era Ry, M, & R. R, and 
Ga So “and Fla Ry ues 
rapidly advancing. Plenty of 
rain -no blizzards, yo F 

cities Gemand more farm produc 
Beef, poultry and dairying pay feativena “ 
in apples, truck, alfalfa, corn, cotton Great Indus 
el s in all parte of the South “Southern 
Field’ magazine, land lists, and state booklets— Pree. 


M. V. RICHARDS, L.&1. Agt., Room 83, Washington, D. C. 


Hinds; 


50°: Smproves the 
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or 


Copy This Sketc 


trators and cartoonists make $20 to $125 







wer week, Bly practical system of personal 
‘ hyou. Send me your sketch of 
Big profit 

The Landon School of 


imlividual lessons by mail will develoy 
ourtalent, Fiftesn yearssu cessful work 
bs t newspapers and magazines qualifies 
te 
side nt Wilson with 6c in stampsand I will 
“ua test lesson plate, also collectior 
of drawings showing possibilities for You. 
Illustrating and Cartooning 
1434 Schofield Bldg ., Cleveland, 0. 
C : 
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A toilet cream that is particularly agreeable and refresh- ign 
ing; that keeps the skin so pure and so clean that it never 
looks unwholesome, but always fair, fresh and attractive. 
It is not greasy and cannot grow hair. 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM —Sold by all dealers, | | 
Hinds Cream in bottles 50c, and Hinds Cold Cream in tubes 25c | 

















Write for Free Samples. A. S. HINDS, 89 West Street, Portland, Maine ] 
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two weeks; and Crippen was executed four 


| months after his arrest. 


As to the efficiency with which English 


| courts dispatch business, and the inefficiency 
| of our own, one learned report remarks that 
| the comparison is very significant, because 


“the English courts, which were formerly 
the most desultory in the world, have in 
recent years become the most expeditious.” 

Nearly thirty years ago two very emi- 
nent lawyers—David Dudley Field and 


John F. Dillon—made a report to the | 
American Bar Association on “uncertainty | 
The | 


and delay in judicial administration.” 
report contains the two subjoined para- 
graphs: 

“A single word expresses the present 
condition of the law—chaos. Every law- 


| suit is an adventure more or less into chaos. 
| It is idle to think of going on as we are 
| going. The confusion grows worse all the | 


time. 

“ Most of us can call to mind two judicial 
districts, side by side, in one of which the 
judge is alert and firm. He keeps his busi- 


| ness well in mind and clears his calendar. 


The other is a good lawyer and a good man, 
but feeble and indulgent. The lawyers run 
awa 7, with him.” 

is report added that trials should 
be shortened by stricter discipline, closer 
adherence to the important issue, less 
irrelevant and redundant testimony, fewer 
debates, no personal altercations—all 


| matters within the discretion of the judge. 





| candidate is quite exceptional. 


| demanded; 
enforced by examination of his record for | 


Presumably the chaos and confusion 
have not grown materially less in the last 





thirty years; certainly the delays and un- | 


certainties have not. But, broadly speak- 
ing, we keep on electing and reélecting 
judges without any regard to their admin- 
istrative ability—that is, without any 
regard to the most important qualification 
for the office. 

The work of a court cannot be adequately 
measured by figures, yet every court should 
keep and publish regularly a statistical 
record of its business—at least the number 
of cases brought, the number disposed of, 
the number remaining untried. 

Judge Wanamaker declared that a trial 

udge should handily dispose of six or seven 


ee cases a year and have three | 
months’ vacation. Conditions differ among | 


the states, but in any state it should be 
entirely practicable to establish a rough 


statistical standard of judicial efficiency, | 


comprising what a really alert, vigorous 
judge of good administrative ability could 
do. Every judge should be held approxi- 
mately to that standard. 


Wheels That Grind Slowly 


A very foolish attitude toward courts 
and toward judicial candidates still quite 
largely obtains—as though the administra- 
tion of law were a sort of sacred mystery, 
with which the profane must not presume 
to meddle. It is mysterious enough, but 
not sacred. People in New York, Chicago 
and many other places see the official system 
of administering justice floundering, water- 
logged, half derelict. They know it is a 
great shame—a great wrong and injury to 
the community. The machinery works 
very badly and they regret that; but they 
are loath to hold responsible the men who 
are working it. They appoint commissions, 
pass acts and elect more judges; but get 
poor results because they do not hold the 
judges to account. 

Even anything in the nature of a plat- 
form or pledge of efficiency by a judicial 


judge has large discretionary powers. That 
e exercise those powers vigorously and 
ceaselessly for the expedition of business 
and to the end of true justice ought to be 
and the demand ought to be 





Every trial | 


efficiency when ke comes up for reélection. | 
The discretionary powers of the appellate 


judge are even larger. He has the last say 
as to whether procedure shall be snarled in 
mere technicalities, as well as upon matters 
of greater concern to the community, such 
as whether some act of the legislature 
embodying a necessary measure of social 
justice shall stand or be thrown into the 
waste-basket under a hidebound or forced 


construction of the constitution. He ought | 


to declare before election where he stands 


as regards both judicial efficiency and | 


judge-made law—and then be held to his 
declaration. 

Almost all professional criticism of the 
law’s delays and uncertainties is excessively 
tender of the judges. That is why it seems 
worth while to have some lay criticism. 


April 5, 1913 
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In distinctive 
4-pair boxes 
Men's, 50c., 75c., $1.00 Pair 
Women’s, 75c., $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00 Pair 


At All Good Dealers 
“Made in America” 


by 
PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS | 
224 Broadway, Milwaukee 
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PLANS AND PHOTOS 


of artistic, comfortable, practical 
California Homes 


Latest 
Designs 


5 














This t -7 Ae: = 9 

. mi a ny hg t oan ; BR. 3 K) 

2 = Bungalow Books § en 

yok has 100 pages, 200 illustra BR DR! 

, exte cnn a ina f wd plans ‘hh : a 

ap ereeneen om RD 
fe hae or 7 ee 

Por either book send 50 ome. stamps z 5 ™ 


money order or ¢ 
We will 


Special Offer. Ss. 3i!! 

both books for 90 cents, postpaid 
Get our ideas before you bs Wr 

LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 

770 South Broadway, Los Angeles, California 


We have built over 2200 home 











Paint Your Car Yourself 


Save $25 to $75 by using our system yourself 
and produce factory finish at home. No experi- 
ence necessary. Our free 36-page book, “‘The 
Car Beautiful,” tells how to paint your car yourself, 
enamel or silver-plate brass, re-finish top, re- varnish 
car, enamel he and fenders only, and how to care 
for new car. 


Arsenal Varnish Co.,2413 4th Av., Rock Island, Ill. 


PATENTS worts MONEY 


For books that tell WHAT patents bring MOST 
MONEY, and WHY — send 10 cents postage to 
B.S. @ A.B. LACEY, E10, Washington,D.C. Established 1869 
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OU can’t resist the appeal of |. 
porcelain-like woodwork and | 
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furniture, made white with Vit- 
ralite, The Long-Life White Enamel! 
Why not have it in your own home? 
Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 
finished with Vitralite. The smooth white gloss is tough, 
durable and water-proof, on wood, metal or plaster sur- P+4+44y 
faces, used inside or outside. Vitralite will not show brush 
marks nor turn yellow like most enamels. It covers so 
much surface that it is as economical as cheap enamels. 
“61"' Floor Varnish produces a finish that is water-proof, 
heel-proof and mar-proof. Test it yourself Send for E 
Free Floor Booklet and Sample Panel a 
finished with "61." Stamp on it—you may dent the 
wood but the varnish won't crack. Also send for booklet 
Decorative Interior Finishing. Pratt & Lambert Varnish 
Products are used by painters, specified by architects, and 
sold by paint and hardware dealers, everywhere. 
Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 
83 Tonewenda ft. Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 
25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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What did you pay for coal last winter? 
Figure it up—then divide the amount by “ve 
or even fhree—that will give the cost for next winter, pro- 
vided you put in an Underfeed—either Warm Air Furnace 
or Steam or Hot Water Boiler. And the difference saved 
will soon pay for the Underfeed. Send for our Free Book 
and we will convince you, as we have thousands of others. 


THE 


rex Williamson 
Underfeedscitrs 


Economy and Efficiency both are Under- 4. Instead of being blanketed wnder 





feed certainties. The Underfeed way of 
burning coal insures FOUR big savings: 


1. Cheaper grades of hard or soft coal 


fresh coal, 4iwe coals are always on top 
close to the Acating surfaces. This ex- 
plains the even Underfeed temperature, 








slack, pea or buckwheat sizes — which 
would smother fire in other heaters, are 
pumped into the firepot from below, darn 
perfectly and yield in the Underfeed more 
clean, even heat than Aighest priced coal 
burned in the ordinary way 

2. Smoke and gases (representing 25 
to 40% heat value of coal), which go to 
waste up chimneys of other heaters, must 
pass through the fire, are consumed, and 
make more heat. 
3. In the Underfeed the fire glow plays 
upon heat-responsive clean metal, be 
cause heating surfaces are always sept 
clean; in other heaters the fire glow is upon 
soot-coated surfaces which retard heat. 


while top feed heaters 
invariably show /ess heat 
after fresh fuel is added. 
The Underfeed is built on 
screntific principles, and 
through years ot constant 
use has fulfilled every 
claim of its makers 
Hundreds of fac-simile 
testimonials bear enthu- 
siastic witness to the 





saving qualities of the 
Underfeed. Get the Underfeed Book for 
further description of this practical money 
saving heating system. 


Mr. A.C. Brefeld, Tren Write PREE Book, giving f information 
brefeld en 

ton. il rit i t Heating plans and estimates of co free 
i write " 

winter, coldest in 


years, Underfeed took 
care of 10 roome for us 
for $22 worth of slack 
Fire never out from Oct 


+ . 329 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
> tw arch bs] 


| The Peck -Williamson Co. x 
| set UNDERFEED fs," 


Dr. W 4. Daugherty, 


1 Book 
Massillon, O., write 


saver. (ost me« 
for slack last w 

















A leading haberdasher in Altoona is selling 
twenty times as many collars as he used to 


; it is typical. 
He was carrying a line of very good col- 


among the dealers. But they were practi- slightly less profit 


No Explanations Necessary 


The collar counter lost money. 
So finally the merchant sold out his entire recognizes it as an old friend the moment it 
sell. His experience is interesting because stock of the meritorious but unknown col-_ is produced, and buys without question or 
lars and put in an advertised line. 

Today he is turning his capital in that modities—like collars—he buys more at a 
lars, which had a favorable reputation department eight times a year. He gets time when he finds that the store has 


at first call for the advertised brand, he 


loss of time. And in the case of many com- 


a 


each sale. But brand which he knows all about. 





cally unknown to the great mass of collar says he, “Percentages don’t buy bread 


wearers. 

Men came in for collars. The clerks pro- 
duced the unknown brand, and customers 
looked skeptical. Explanations, argument, 
headshaking—during which other customers 
stood waiting impatiently. Customers 
bought the collars once, but they didn’t 
come back. Presumably they went else- 
where next time and bought brands which 
they knew by name. 


THE 


lech a Sh ton. 


and butter for my children; net income 
does.” 

The store that carries nationally adver- 
tised goods saves time for itself and for its 
customers. The clerks don’t have to ex- 
plain and persuade. The purchaser doesn’t 
need to argue or haggle. Before he enters 
the store he knows the kind of goods he 
wants, because he has read about it in the 
national periodicals. Even if he does not 


This is not theory. Scores of stories like 
that of the Altoona haberdasher prove it 
sound doctrine. 

Wise retailers don't squander time in ex 
plaining unknown goods (unless an educa 
tional campaign of magnitude is being 
waged simultaneously). 

Wise purchasers go where they can buy 
goods for which no explanations are necessary. 

With advertised goods, the manufacturer 
does all the explaining. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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If stalled in traffic— | | Starts a car in zero Se ‘. > ! |} ) Propels car up 7% § | Only a small 6-volt 
Starter propels car. weather. || ier “eae i} grade onsecond speed. | } _ battery required. 
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When You Buy Your Car—Demand and Insist Upon Getting 


GRAY & DAVIS 6-Volt Electric Starter as Part Equipment 


HE efficiency of the modern car depends on the efficiency of the Starter. A powerful, 
positive Starter is necessary to the real enjoyment of motoring. The GRAY & DAVIS 
Starter possesses so many excellent features that it must be considered when purchasing a car. 


It has proven its reliability, efficiency, power and positive operation. It has been adopted by America’s leading car manufacturers. 
This Starter has been designed, developed and built by engineers who have devoted 21 years to the construction of electric 
motors. It is built in five great modern factories, insuring service, attention to detail and the most expert workmanship. The 
GRAY & DAVIS Starter is extremely simple (note illustration). It does aif that a good Starter ought to do. It should be on the 
car you buy. Demand and insist upon getting the GRAY & DAVIS Starter when you purchase an automobile. 





Only a 6-Volt Battery Remarkable Power Extremely Simple 











The great big feature is the small 6-volt battery A simple electric motor which rotates the fly There is no multiplicity of complicated con- 
—compact and light in weight. The Gray & wheel. Pressure on a pedal starts the engine —trols—just a@ simple switch. The system com- 
Davis Starter isvery economical. The Dynamo _ quietly and easily. Absolutely positive in opera- _ prises three units: —the Dynamo for generating 
automatically charges the battery without ex- tion. Will start amy engine under any condi- current, the Starting Motor and a sma// 6-volt 
pense. Two minutes after engine has started, tions—even in zero weather when starting is __ battery. Can you recall any other Starter so 
the current consumed is replaced inthe battery most difficult. Itissopowerful thatitturnsthe simple in design?—and remember, simplicity 
by the Dynamo. heaviest type of six cylinder engine with ease. _is a mighty big factor in electrical equipment. 


For your own sake—for the sake of your car and the pleasures of motoring—demand and 
insist upon getting the GRAY & DAVIS Star<er. If it’s a “GRAY & DAVIS” you need 


not worry—it will do its work day in and day out, under every conceivable condition. 


We Shall Be Glad to Send Illustrated Catalog and Complete Information 





YS 
WY 
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GRAY & DAVIS. Inc. 55 Lansdowne St, BOSTON, MASS, 


Manufacturers of Automobile Lamps, Dynamos, Electric Starters 











Did this ever 
happen to you? 
There is com- 
fort, service and 
value in every 
Brighton. 


with 
rubber 
button 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO, 
Philadelphia 








WANTED 


IN EACH TOWN and district to 
& ride and exhibit a sample 1913 
Model “ Ranger” bicycle fur 
nished by us. Our agents 
everywhere are making money 
fast Write at once for full 
particulars and special offer 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 
until you receive and approve 
of your bicycle We ship 
anywhere in the U. S. with 
out @ cent deposit in advance 
prepay freight, and allow 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, 


o ring which time you may 
ide 








any test you wish If you 
are then not perfectly sat 
isfied or don't wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it 
back to us at our expense and 
will not be out one cent 


mm yom 
/ LOWEST PRICES W« cll the highest 
pun ancture pr proof tires, imported roller chains 


and many other ex yy features at exceed 
annot buy a better bicycle than the 


highest 





and pedals 
ingly low prices. You « 
“Ranger” no matter what y 





pay. and you cannot 


buy a good bicycle at a oo wer —F. than we offer you 
DON iT BUY a bicycle a pair of tires from enyons 
at any pee teligeom § ou receiv our stalogue and learn our 
YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED TZ hen you receive our 





study « our supe rb models at the low pri make you 
Sievck dealers, we can¢ ier ye yu Very attractive andliberal 
terms on exclusive model Orders filled the day received 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES— A limit 
in trade by our Chicago retail « ‘ ill i out at 
on ¢, at $3 to $8 cach Descriptiv onuenie Hat anaes free 


TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheek 


inner tube 





' jometers, parts 
re olras rcpains and € ry: thing in the bicycle line at andy poe prices 

DO N —but writ ay for our Large ( ate 
logue e a’ T wal illustrated d containing a great fund 
of interesting matter and usetul “‘inke wmation It only 


costs a postal to get everything A ddress 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-55, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FROM THE Buy at 
manufacturers’ prices. We 
also list articles on which we have 
pd buy ing { facilities. 26,000 satisfied 
— ugs, 6 x 9, reversible, all- 
wai finish, $3 Brussello Rugs, 9 x 12. $3.60. 
Splendid grade ry} Rug, 9 x 12, $8.75. Invin- 
ible Velvets,9x 12, $16. Axmin- 
core, ox 12, $168) " 
4Sc per pair and up - 
, Wir Rugs, Semen. and 
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FREIGHT 
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BENSINGER’S LUCK | 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Steve realized that the advice was both 


candid and sound. 

“ Well— probably I can get another room 
at the boarding house,” he suggested reluc- 
tantly—the boarding house not being an 
ideal place for a honeymoon. 

“Well, now, see here,” said Mr. Plum in 
a friendlier tone than he had yet used. 
“We're tied up with you, you know. That 
girl’s about all mother and I’ve got to live 
for, and it looks as though she was going to 
be well off in just the same proportion that 
you are. I reckon it would be good policy 
for us to give you a boost. You come right 
here. We don’t want Elsie living in that 
boarding house. You come right here. 
There’s plenty of room. After the fall ship- 
ping season is over probably you'll be able 


| to set up housekeeping without crippling 


your business so much.” 

It was an honorable and generous offer, 
though ultimately based on self-interest, as 
Mr. P lum frankly stated. Nothing but 
Steve's pride stood in the way of accepting 
it and he felt that, under all the circum- 
stances, to stand upon his pride would be 
mean. He was forming a really high 
opinion of his father-in-law. 

Steve could not help noticing certain 
things that opened his eyes as to the nature 
of the jolt he had administered. 


He sus- | 


pected that Elsie’s social position in Three | 


Falls was deeply compromised; in fact, 
he thought some people had snubbed her. 
Elsie never mentioned it, nor did Mrs. 
Plum directly; but he noticed that she 
seemed to have a great deal of time to her- 
self. If hedrove into the country he usually 
took her with him. Often she called for 


| him with the horse and buggy at dinner or 





bicycle and put it to | 


supper time. They drove evenings when 
he could get away, and three or four 
times when he could not she sat the whole 
evening in the office with him. 

Of course they were happy; and busi- 
ness, he assured her, was humping. He 
had already secured the refusal of the little 
cottage and they had tentatively selected 
some furniture. 

Well, about one more week now, and 
we'll buy that furniture,” he announced 
gleefully as he climbed into the buggy be- 
side her and took the lines one afternoon. 
“T made a mighty good deal today. I’m 
sure to clean up five hundred dollars on it, 
and I said to myself: ‘That means Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Bensinger— At Home after October 
Fifteenth.’ Does that sound all right to 
you?” 

He liked to talk to her about his business 
since she was a part of it, though he often 
discovered afterward that she 
really understood. 

‘You see,” he continued expansively, 

“T’ve been shipping a good lot of peaches 
on commission. Of course I make the com- 
mission, but that’s sort of slow. Peaches 


| are scarce this year and the price has been 


going up right along. If I could have 


| bought outright all the peaches I’ve shipped 


| time. 


Inumbertaken | 
ck 


| 


on commission we'd have rugs and bed- 
room sets all round the back yard. Well, 
this morning I got a wire from a concern in 
Minneapolis that I've shipped some stuff 
to—Wells, Gordon & Duff. They’re spe- 
cially keen on peaches. In this wire they 
wanted me to send ’em eight cars of peaches 
right away, same quality as I shipped last 
The price they offered figured out 
about five hundred and seventy-five dollars 
a car, spot cash. I figured, you see, that if 
I could buy those peaches outright at the 
price farmers were getting here and ship 
‘em on my own hook, I'd clean up sure 
sixty to seventy dollars a car. So | went 
over to the bank and saw Mr. Judson about 
it -showed him the telegram and just how 
it figured out; and he said: ‘All right, go 
ahead. We'll advance you the money to 
buy the peaches.’ Then I began telephon- 
ing the biggest growers round here, bidding 
for peaches to be delivered right away, and 
I’ve already got enough contracted for to 
fill the whole eight cars. It’s all sure spot- 
cash business, you see. Wells, Gordon & 
Duff pay the money down on the nail when 
the bills-of-lading arrive; in fact, they can’t 
get the peaches unless they do, for we send 


had not 


the bills-of-lading to a bank there with a | 


draft for the amount attached.” 

After supper he told his father-in-law 
about the peach deal, and received that 
gentleman’s congratulations. 

Later that evening he and Elsie occupied 
the green cast-iron settee at the end of the 
gingerbreaded porch —sitting close together 


| 





























beauty of 


for centuries, is principally 


to use only 


lasts longer. A 60c can will 


this. Send for 


“Beautiful Floors 


Floors 


To Be Proud of 


Of all finishes (brilliant or otherwise) for 
floors and woodwork none has the peculiar 


richness, the soft, pleasing, silky lustre of 
good wax. But waxes differ in effect. 


“Old English” finish, admired 


liberal proportion of hard and imported 
expensive waxes always used 
in its making. That is why 
you should be sure 


To Care For 


Old English doesn’t show mars Ror ‘npipichoe bad is free. ; 3] 
from stickiness and tendency to collect dugt, >, 
| 


- 
Free Sample and Book “4 
Their Finish and Care.” 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1907 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, O 
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The 


due to the 


Oid English is more economical, also, because this firen, wax “2 
spreads farther, is put on thinner (coat must not be thick) aad 


do the floor of a large room. . 


* 

Afterward you can rub a little more wax ‘on parts that _ 
receive most wear—no need to do over the whole room, P cs 
In fact, waxing is easiest way to finish floors. Prove ait 5 Baste 


2° = Company 
Send Booklet 
- and Free Sam- 


7 
It will help in e ple so ! can try 


Finishing New Floors Kitchen, Pantry & Bathroom Floors * .o 

Finishing O14 Ploore Finishing Dance Pleore e Old English Floor 
Hardwood Fiocors Finishing Farnitere eo Wax at home. 

Pine Floors Iaterior Woodwork . 

Cleaning and Polishing Stopping Creche a 

Care of Waxed Floore Removing Varatsh, ote. Ad Name 
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- Address 
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RED PLUG 


SEP 


Rubber 
Heels 


Soften City Favements 
Al/ Styles and Sizes 


Be sure to get 
the heel with 
the Red Plug 





Yes, 
Madam, 


right 
over old paint, too, 


KYANIZE ENAMEL 


works just as well as it does on new work. 
Use it for bathroom walls and fixtures, for 
parlor and dining-room work, for iron beds, 
picture frames, chairs and tables. 

It flows so nicely you can put it on yourself and doa 
good job without showing laps. It dries pure white and 
stays white. Will not crack, chip 
or peel oft. We refund your 
money for empty can if it does not 
de all we claim. 

OUR LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER—If there is no KYANIZE 
Agent in your town, send us 10 cents—mentioning color 


you prefer—and your dealer's name, for a trial can, a ten- 
cent a a color card and full directions. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY, &<ion, 


Kyanize Your Home 
SR AEE: SOS Ee 2 


BOSTON 





| almost a thousand dollars.” 














This pump is strong — 
positive in action— 


® bd pumps easily stands 
1S pring firmly in pail —adjust- 
able to any depth 


of pail. Keep a 
J Douglas always 

ready for imme- 
diate action, 


use only 


‘United 
States 
Tires 
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SPRAY PUMPS 


are adaptable to scores of uses; 
spraying; fire-fighting; washing 
carriages and windows; disinfecting 
animal quarters; sprinkling; white- 
washing. hey're handy; reason- 
able in price; durable; simple to 
operate and keep in order. Dealers 
sell them or shipped direct. Ask 
| for new free book today — tells 
many new uses for farmers and 
suburban dwellers 

tre wardens, lumbermen, foresters 
game clubs should write us for details 
of our special fire-fighting hand-pumps. 





They cut down 
tire bills. 




























W. & B. DOUGLAS 
160 William St, Middletown, C 
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and talking low. There were not two 


| happier persons anywhere. 


“T’ve. really been in business only a 
month,” he told her very soberly, “and 
with this peach money I will have made 
He was fairly 
overawed by his own luck. The girl beside 
him was his, to have and to hold in the face 
of the world, and he was making money 
hand over fist. His thought ran back to 
the trampish figure in muddied overalls 
whom the beautiful dog had bitten while 
Miss Plum gazed steadfastly at the horizon. 
He doubted if anybody had ever before had 
such luck. 

Elsie laughed happily under her breath. 
There had, of course, been moments of mis- 
giving. She loved Steve, but ple who 

ved in a little cottage a block from the 
railroad tracks could scarcely expect invi- 
tations to the nicest parties. Mrs. 


snub her. Some others had been quite 
formal. She had no head for business de- 


tails, but she knew that a thousand dollars 
a month meant twelve thousand a year- 
and that was considerably more than her 
father made—more, she believed, than Mr. 
Judson made. Mr. Judson certainly lived 
as nicely as anybody need ask to and had 
recently bought an automobile. Her reck- 
less venture was succeeding on all sides; 
and she, too, was amazed by her luck. 
Their position would have been impreg- 
nable; but the next morning a red-faced 
man named Miller, of whom Mr. and Mrs. 
Bensinger had never heard, lost his temper 
and told a sallow man named Jones, also 
unknown to the Bensingers, to go to the 
devil. Instead of doing so, Jones returned 
to union headquarters and announced that 


the switchmen at Minneapolis and St. Paul | 
would strike immediately unless the rail- | 


roads receded from the position that Mr. 
Miller had taken on their behalf. 

At eight-fifteen next evening the usual 
fast freight pulled out of Three Falls, con- 
taining eight cars of peaches consigned by 
S. Bensinger to Wells, Gordon & Duff, Min- 
neapolis. The peaches reached the Twin 
Cities on the day the strike began—which 
was the first Steve or Skellenger’s Bank 
knew there was likely to be a strike. 

It was a very trivial and inconsequential 
affair as strikes go. At the end of a week 
it was settled. The men returned to work, 
the railroads resumed their wonted activi- 
ties, and nothing worth mentioning had 
happened—except that Steve’s peaches had 
rotted away in iceless cars under a genial 
autumnal sun. 

Anxious negotiations by wire and mail 
ensued, and Steve even went personally to 
Minneapolis; but Messrs. Wells, Gordon 
& Duff refused to pay a penny on the co- 
gent ground that they had not received a 
peach. The legal department of the rail- 
road, at the request of the Minneapolis 


bank, took the matter under advisement | ‘ 


with commendable promptness, and after 
carefully reviewing the law and the evi- 
dence reached the conclusion that the road 
was not liable for a cent of damages, be- 
cause Messrs. Wells, Gordon & Duff, who 


ordered the peaches, knew that a strike was | “ 


impending and must be presumed to have 
taken the risk of having the peaches tied 
up indefinitely in the yards. That, also, 
sounded plausible; but it did not help Steve. 

He owed Skellenger’s Bank twenty-five 
hundred dollars. The amount would have 
been larger—but some checks that he had 
given to farmers, representing the proceeds 
of fruit they had shipped through him, were 
outstanding; and when the railroad com- 
pany refused to pay damages the bank 
refused to pay Steve’s checks. 

One irate farmer threatened to have him 
arrested for embezzlement. Another at- 
tached his horse, buggy and office furniture. 
That brought the liveryman down ‘on him 
with a bill for a month’s keep of the horse, 
and the owner of the little office with a bill 
for a month’s rent. Steve gave the livery- 
man the ninz dollars he had on his person 
and surrendered the office key to the land- 


lord. He then walked out with his hands | 
| in his empty pockets. 
ores fairly amazed! It had 
seemed to him, in his folly, that he was | 
intrenched and secure | 


Once more 


quite established 
against chance. He had really done noth- 
ing wrong; but a minute eccentricity in 
the vast machine of business, a variation 
of only a hair’s breadth in the revolution 


of only one of its innumerable wheels, had | 
| smashed him flatter than a pancake. 


Editor's Note—This is the third of a series of 


| stories by Will Payne. The fourth will appear in | 
| an early issue. 


Ter- | 
williger and Miss Judson had pointedly | 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL 


Meister Piano 
At $175.00 


will be sold to you on terms of: 
$1 a Week or $5 a Month 
and no interest on the payments. 
We ask no cash payment down. 
We pay the freight. 
There are no extras. 


Piano stool and scarf included. 


We manufacture the MEISTER piano in our own 
factory and are demonstrating to the ple 


prec 
that a high-class piano can be made to sell at $175 We 
do not sell thre ough agents or jobbe rs There is but one 
small profit represented in the price of $175 
We send the piano to your home on thirty days’ 
os = oval, — prepaid, without any obligation what 
« on _ your pa 
The MEISTER is beautiful in its lines, rich in tone 
and worthy a place in the finest home. Send for our FREE 
| PIANO BOOK and learn the details of the MEISTER in 
all its exquisite styles 


Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 


direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 
Department 25 K Chicago, Illinois 


Cheese 


How to Buy it from the Maker for 
Family Use. 








gan Cour heese 
loaf of bread, weighing about t 
This loaf cannot spoil or ge i, ne “ 

se itup. For I have a patent air-tight cap that fits er the 
land keeps the cheese fresh and finely flavored for any 











This Cap Keeps Cheese Fresh. 

Try one of these loaves today. Now 

the cheese will alway And be 
wasted, you wil ir 

hunks, a 
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Rare-Bits t 
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: aia FREE 


7st CATALOG 


(BAND INSTRUMENTS 


3 Illustrations. 67 Color Plates. 
ite Every Musical Instrument. Free 
sality Lowest Prices. Easy Pay 
Mention instrument you are interested in 


, THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
pp 123 E. 4th Ave., Cincinnati 302 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A arse ae forty lessons in the history, — 
Structure and writing of the 8 taught 
J. Berg Eeenwein, ‘Eaitor 
| rite today 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 





| Dr. Esenweia 
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R-C-H 


The Car Complete 





“Twenty-five” 





$900 


F. O. B. Detroit 


& 


CPS PAILIS SE Or 


Bigger and Better Grows Our Business 


IGHTEEN months have passed since the birth of the 
R-C-H “Twenty-Five.” Today we have in our pos- 
session over $12,000,000 worth of 1913 contracts. We 

recently closed a deal for representation in a Western state, the 
distributor contracting for 1000 cars. This is proof of the fact that 
R-C-H business is constantly growing. During the first twelve months 
of our existence, we startled the industry by actually manufacturing, 
delivering and conscientiously caring for 7,000 R-C-H “ Twenty-Fives.”’ 
No other company in its first year ever approached that record. 


And, R-C-H success continues unabated. This season's contracts, 
showing an increase of more than 100% over our first year’s business, 
are indicative of the present steady progress of the R-C-H Corporation 
The daily production of our big factories mounts steadily. 


We are represented in no less than forty-two foreign countries. 
Think of the remarkable achievement of this big, five-passenger car at 
$900. There is nothing to parallel it in a similar period. There can be 
but one answer: Purchasers of the R-C-H get more for their money 
not only in power, comfort and equipment, but in economy, distinctive 
design and continuous efficiency. 

Every day’s production of R-C-H cars is personally superintended 
by a selected group of the best known, most successful and most experi 
enced men in the automobile business. This tremendous 1913 business 


The Car 

WHEELBASE ~ 110 inches. 

MOTOR -- Long stroke, 4 cylinders casten bloc; 3'4-inc!. bore, 5-inch strok« 
Two-bearing crankshaft. Timing gears and valves enclosed. Three 
point suspension. 

STEERING --Left Side. Irreversible worm gear, I6-inch steering whe 


Throttl< control on steering column 

CONTROL —Center Lever operated through H-plate integral with univer 
joint housing just below. Hand lever emergency brake at driver's 
right. Foot accelerator in connection with hand throttle 

SPRINGS — Front, semi-elliptic:rear, full elliptic and mounted on swivel seat 

FRAME ~— Pressed steel channel 

AXLES - Front, I-beam, drop-forged: rear, semi-floating type 

TRANSMISSION — Three speeds forward and reverse ; sliding gear, selective 
type. 

CONSTRUCTION —Drop-forgings wherever practicable; chrome nicke 
steel used throughout al! shafts and gears in the transmission and re 
axle highcarbon manganese steel in all partsrequiring special sti finess 

BODY — Touring Car: Full five-passenger, English type: extra wide seats 
Roadster: Two-passenger, English type. 


of the R-C-H is being energetically and progressively directed by these 
men whose own futures and successful records are at stake. 


Despite its meteoric growth, conservatism is the keynote of the 
entire manufacturing and selling policies of this company. Positive 
assurance of the financial stability; the rigid inspection, careful manu- 
facture and accurate assembly of all parts; the fair treatment of owners 
at all times and in all districts are guaranteed. The R-C-H Corporation 
is a big, strong, thoroughly businesslike institution; typical of the 
quality of the car it produces. 


The R-C-H record stands for itself. It is unnecessary for us to 
endeavor to impress R-C-H quality upon you. It is impossible for a 
car of questionable quality —of anything but the very highest quality 
to achieve the success which the R-C-H has. The rapidity of sales can 
be your only concern about the R-C-H “ Twenty-Five.” We assure 
you, every well informed dealer in the country will assure you, that $900 
of your money cannot buy more automobile anywhere. It is merely a 
question of whether you want your car right away. If you do, you must 
let us have your order at once. Spring deliveries are forcing our factory 
to its capacity limit 


A talk with the nearest R-C-H dealer will arouse you, more than 
ever, to the possibilities and values incorporated in this $900 car. Write 
us today 


Complete Equipment 


Tires 

Larger g ghts with P tol t “e 
; ele ligt ‘ tht i * 

Dem table R 

Extra t 

Ta 

J t t : 

Tor 

Winds 


Tool-kit, Jack, Tire Repair Kit, Pump 
Robe Ra 


1200 R-C-H dealers in as many communities stand ready at all times to render car service to R-C-H owners 


R-C-H Corporation, 111 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Represented by Branches and Distributors in all Leading Cities of the World 
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80% of all the 
speedometers 
made 1 year 
ago were mag- 
netic. Over 85% of all the 
speedometers to be 
built during 1913 
will be built on the 
magnetic principle. 


_ The Victorious Record 
of Speedometers Built on the Magnetic Principle 


HE above scale illustrates the rapid rise of speedometers made on the magnetic 
principle. This plainly shows clear victory for magnetic instruments. The mag- 
netic speedometer came on the market five years ago and in five short years it 


has gained in preference and performance over other types. 


Judging from the above 


tabulated yearly increases it must be granted that the magnetic principle is the most 


practical principle. 


According to all indications over eighty-five per cent of all speedometers to be made 
for 1913 will be built on the magnetic principle which furnishes additional evidence that 
the magnetic principle must be scientifically correct. 


Sova TS) 


peedomeler 


Now analyze this overwhelming victory a little further. 


This means that in our judgment over 400,000 of the 1913 
American automobiles will be equipped with magnetic speed- 
ometers (and there will not be over 450,000 cars built this year). 

This means that approximately 90% of all 1913 cars carrying 
standard equipment will be sold with magnetic speedometers. 

This means that 213 out of 220 automobile manufacturers 
have selected the magnetic speedometer. 


This means that practically every big individual automobile 
manufacturer insists on the magnetic speedometer. 

See that you get a Stewart (Magnetic) speedometer on your 
car. Insist on it. Be guided by the above figures and don’t 
forget that with a Stewart you can enjoy, in addition to accurate 
speed and mileage indication, our international service. We 
are the only Speedometer manufacturers in the business that 
have permanent service stations in practically every important 
city in the world. 


We are the sole makers of Speedometers built on the magnetic principle. 


The Stewart Speedometer Factory, Chicago, U.S. A. 


1210 DIVERSEY BLVD. 
International Service 
Service Stations in every important city in the world 
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You owe it to yourself 
et our beautiful 
cE Style Book. It 
shows illustrations of 
all the latest and correct 
Styles for Menand Boys 
and contains actual 
samples of Fabrics of 
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ete., y 
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this Style Ser Crore 7 
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, ler pay elsew nd we 
Le Absoletely Guarantee 
the Fit and Quality 
of Every Garment 


If you are not satisfied in ever 
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will refund your money 
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ng clothing | 
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367 Bridge Street New York City 
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When you can give him 


AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD 


scientifically made of clean, high-grade 
materials, the best food for dogs, why 
do you feed him kitchen scraps? Send 
postal for 
FREE Sample 
giving dealer's name, and whether 
Austin's Dog or Puppy Bread isdesired 
Austin Dog Bread @ Anima! Food Co 

207 Marginal 8t., Chelsea, Mass 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON FE CE 
Strong, durable and cheaper than w« ad Hundreds of patt s for 
lawns, churches, cemeteries, Le bic 4 « a \ te for - . 


logue and special offer 
ARD F 


c 
FENCE CO. ‘203 Main Bt. DECATUR. IND 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE | 


OF THE CHURCH 


(Continued from Page 13) 


What is really found in many cases, how- 
ever, is a country church so utterly down 
at the heel that there has been no minister 
or preaching there for months or maybe 
years. In most cases of that sort the man 


back on to solid ground has usually been the 
new minister persuaded to take hold. One 
well-known instance of reconstruction was 
in Illinois, where a country church, far from 
the railroad, was taken in hand by a young 
minister who came straight from the the- 
| ological seminary. The countryside was 
prosperous, but hardly anybody went to 
| the church, which was open only on Sun- 
days. The young people of the town had 
an athletic association, and one of the first 
things the new minister did was to get two 
or three good baseball teams going. These 
played the teams from surrounding towns, 
and then teams from farther away, and 
finally one of them beat a nine from Chi- 
cago. Sociables were started for older 
people, and instead of being the usual kind 
of sociable planned to make money for the 
church, their purpose was to make nothing 
but sociability. A singing school was 
started. A small printing outfit was secured 
and the boys set to printing a church paper 
Then came classes in speaking and Bible 
study, classes in scientific farming, good gov- 
ernment, domestic science, nature study, 
sociology. Before long everybody had some- 
thing to do, and church activities were reach- 
ing out and drawing people in. As soon 
as the people were interested the church 
revenue came without difficulty or dunning. 
Money was seldom mentioned from the pul- 
pit and was not permitted to enter into the 
church societies’ work, nor was it raised by 
fairs or other enterprises. It came quietly 
in the collection envelopes each Sunday. 
In a few years a new building costing ten 
thousand dollars was erected, and the min- 
ister’s salary was increased forty per cent, 
and outside benevolences, such as missions, 
were supported at a rate exceeding five hun- 
dred doilars a year, though this church was 
situated alone on the open prairie. 


Money Comes Without Calling 


Another abandoned church was located 
in an Eastern community of one thousand 
people. It had been closed four years and 
the parsonage was in ruins. There were 
two other churches in the neighborhood, 
one of which was about to close for lack of 
support. A young minister took hold. The 
lodges and the grange were getting people 
to their meetings without difficulty, because 
they offered something of interest and value. 
He joined all these organizations and began 
a friendly competition for attendance, and 
they helped him. Young people were mak- 
ing their own amusements. He took hold 
in athletics, coached football and baseball 

| games, organized track contests, accom- 
panied teams to surrounding towns. To 
back this activity he was a good preacher, 
in demand as an after-dinner speaker and 
lecturer through several states where he 
is known. 

In four years that church’s membership 
has been doubled, and the average congre- 
gation for the whole period has been nearly 
two hundred worshipers at the Sunday 
morning services. The parsonage has been 
rebuilt. The minister’s salary has been in- 
creased from five hundred dollars to one 
thousand dollars, and has never been in 
arrears. Yet money has not been mentioned 
from the pulpit a dozen times during that 
period. It is raised in enveitopes each Sun- 
day, and by a house-to-house canvass of 
the community once a year. Money comes 
without trouble. Thischurch makes a point 
of spending most of it at home, and the min- 
ister admits that he is a bit lukewarm on 
the subject of missions. He does not con- 
sider it right to send money to foreign coun- 
tries so long as there is in his home parish 
one man who is hungry, one child without 
proper clothing or one family without a roof. 
If there is nothing left to buy red-flannel 
shirts for the heathen after home needs have 
been met he does not worry. 

These are representative instances of 
good management in country parishes where 
conditions seemed discouraging. Men with 
practical experience in country church work 
say that the chief obstacles usually are 
economic, and that the church does best 
| when it takes hold from the economic end. 
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who has succeeded in bringing the church | 


Sociciecicicic. 


Alba Semi-indirect Installation 
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First National Bank, Chicago 


You get more work from your employés—more business — 


more profits —with less expense, if your lighting is right 


Good lighting makes employés more efficient and customers 


more satisfied. 


easier to see 


It increases produc tion and trade 
and do things right. 


by making it 


Alba Shades, Globes and Lighting Fixtures 
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are best for 
know 


ss lighting, in f 


glass we and we make 


too 


handsome, 


Try Alba in any place where you use 
| 


all the difference between poor 


For Stores, Offices and 
Lighting Fixtures) 
For Home Lighting —send for Ilustrate 


For Principles of Correct Lighting — & 
INumination). 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 


Sales and Show-rooms also in New York, Ch 


actory, 
every kind that 
much good illumination out of the 


other Public Places — send for Catalogue No 47 
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nd tor 
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store or other 
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current used as It is 
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ou will find it makes 


and good lighting 
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Book No 48-N (Scientific 
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St Louis, Boston and Toronto 
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plated Steel, 3 izes, in 
Bright Meta! boxes of 0 and 
100 cach. All: mgloae, 10, 
“ 15, 20 and 25¢. Send !Oe tor 
% _ bon 50 assorted Booklet fiee 
YEARLY SALE 100 MILLIOW 
THE 0. K. MFG. OO., Byracuse 
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Set Six ce 
Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six minutes to drive these 
and the saving is well worth while 
no easier way to save furniture 
dollars 

This advertisement is for those 
who want high-grade furniture at 
rock-bottom prices 

id approve a selling 
pl an that actually 
noney 


six screws, 
We know of 


11 










saves big 


Over 30, 000 
American Homes 


buy Come- Packt Furni 
ture for these substan 
tial reasons. Here is 
example of Come. Pax 
economy 

This handsome table is 
Quarter-Sawn White 
Oak, with . deep 
natural markings; hon 
estly made; beautil 
finished to your o: ne der. 
Height, 30 inche 
44x28 inches legs 2 , 
inches square 
drawers; choice of OM "Brace o 
to you in four sections, 5 ked in ac 
at knock-down rates 

Our price, $11.75 With a ecrew-driver and six minutes 
you have a table of which you may well be prow 


Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 


show the 
Write 
qilbp 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 414 Fernwood Avenue, Toledo, O. 





No. 300 Library Table 
Come-Packt Price $11.75 
Bhipping Weight 150 ibs 


Sold on a Year's Trial 


‘(ComeracKT 


Wood Kaobs It comes 
mpact crate, shipped 








for living, dining or bedroom. Ce 
exquisite finish and upholetering 


for it today and we will send it to you by return mail 






Is Never Cleaner 
Than Its Cuffs 


The embarrasame nt of soled « 

instantly overcome 

A simple turn and you have 
A CLEAN CUFF 

FOR A SOILED CUFT 


ufte 


Ud Pal (RAGE staan Oe 





i nota novelty but a necessity mn ts most efh 
cient form, at no increased cost for good shirts 
our dealer does not sell 


$]. 50& $2.¢ Columbia Cufturn shuts, write to 


NEW COLUMBIA SHIRT CO 
729 Broadway, New York 






































































The machine does all the work, 
its three casters as easily as a child's toy. 
weighs only 9 pounds. 
brush and broom because 
is easier to get anc use. 
hard pushing, pulling, stooping, no real effort. 


aluminum; 
built by the General Ele« 


bag that can be 
emptied and replaced in a few seconds; 
nozzle that goes into corners, 
to the baseboards. 


ered rubber hose and 4 extra tools for walls, 
etc., $37.50. F 
dealer before 
locate one, write us and we will send a special booklet and 
your nearest dealer's address. 
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The Prew 


Dealers: 


THE SATURDAY 


It’s Fun to make the Frantz 


Premier Clean House 


and it runs on 
It 
You forget the dust pan, 
your Frantz Premier 
And it cleans clean. No 


emier 


*30 


Fran's 


Electric Suction Cleaner 


Thirty-five thousand 
women bought Frantz Pre- 
mier Cleaners before they 
were advertised. They pur- 
chased on their own judg- 
ment of the value of the 
Cleaner after 
demonstrations 
their own homes. 

Estimate 
Premier by how it works 


their 
of it 


own 
in 


the Frantz 





not by what it costs. See 
the machine and try it 
yourself. We made it right 
before we advertised it Bottom View showing 
The price is right. Revolving Brush 
The Frantz Premier is 
made of finely polished Brush picks up lint and 


threads and renovates floor 
coverings. Brush driven by 


has a motor 


tric Co.; an indestructible compressed alr no gears, 
fan; a long cord with a no load on motor. Notice 
deta hable plug that fits the large nozzle. This is 
any lamp socket; an auto- where the work is done. 
matic revolving brush in The combination of brush- 
the nozzle to pick up lint ing and suction is three 
and ravelings; a switch in times as effective as either 
the tip of the handle; a dust alone. 


removed, 

and a long, wide 

under furniture and close up 

Price, complete for floors, $30.00. With 8 ft. finely cov- 

draperies, 
O. B. Cleveland. Find the Frantz Premier 

you buy a vacuum cleaner If you can't 


THE PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER CO. 

1114 Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

radian Headquarters F oreign Sales ( rffic e 

or Vacuum Cleaner Co., Broadwa 
Toronto, Can New York City 


Write for 
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4 few exclusive terrilories are open. 
quaniily prices. 





Cooks Better=< 


Saves Fuel, 
Costs Less 


Splendid Kalamazoo range— 
latest model— wonderful 
saver— at bottom prices. 3 
days trial—treight prepaid— 
cash or credit. 

We ship the day 
your order comes 

















rices 
and iliustrated book of 
400 stoves FREE. Ask for 
Catalog No. 157. We make 
furnaces and gas stoves 
teo— ask for catalogs. 






A Kalamazoo ¢ 


Direct to You 









‘U-ALL-NO:— 
AFTER DINNER MINT 
A delicious, 


creamy candy 
with a flavor 
all its own. 















METER DINNER MINT 


= Sold in tin 


boxes only 
—never in 


bulk. 
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GOAWAY FOLDING UMBRELLAS 
The practical folding umbrella— No Separate Parts— 
T (ght-rolling Pure Silk or Men and Women. Cost no 
more than ordinary umbrellas of same 
oe y. because we deliver direct from 
‘actery to You, wherever Parcel Post goes. 


= 

. : Natural Wood Gold — ~_om 
$3.50 “inal $5.00 

| > Lif me sonmaeeeaniena it you 

are not satisfied 


| sonar UMBRELLA CO. 
Newark, N. J 














AGENTS—BIG PROFITS 


FOOT SCRAPER and CLEANER needed 

on every porch and outside door step, 

Right now isthe timetosellit. Awinner. 

Cc. P. Draper, Mass., first 

order for 200,—Profit $90. 
w 






. Harpster, Pa., made 
$27.45 profit in 4 evenings 
spare time work. Write 
quick for terms of free sam- 

mas 


. Co. 
Ras Street, Dayton, Ohio 





$9,000 OFF ERED 
Patent Your Ideas *°:(""), fhvencsns 
How to Obtain a Patent” and « 
sent free. Send roygh sketch tor WHAT TO B 
free report as to patentability. 
for sale at our expense 
Cuanpies, Patent Atty's, 1119 F St,, 


pos 


INVENT” 
We advertise your patent 


Established 16 years, CHANDLER & 
Washington, D.C, | 
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Stop mblis 
Motor-boatmen! *32.5)"")"" 
a Baldridge Reverse Gear and control your boat as 
you would an automobile, The ‘‘ Baldridge"’ is 
enclosed. Thousands in use. Send for free book 


The Baldridge Gear Co., 663 W. Gr. Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 











Made by THE AMERICAN SUCAR REFINING CO. 








FULL AND 
HALF SIZE PIECES 





EVENING POST 


A farming neighborhood may be so poor 


that it is hard to get money to support one | 


church, even where the latter is badly 
needed. The neighborhood is poor because 
its methods of farming are indifferent, the 
spirit of coéperation weak, the knack of 
a together as a community not de- 
veloped, the neighborhood suffering for 
lack of transportation, market facilities, 
and so forth. The church in such a neigh- 
borhood has great opportunities to become 
a center for farm education. It can bring 
in and make available much of the infor- 
mation developed by its state experiment 
station, the agricultural colleges and the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
It can bring in the experts themselves, to 
talkin lecture courses and make demonstra- 
tions suited to the locality. It can organize 
the boys into corn clubs, interest the girls 
in good poultry, encourage codéperative 
ownership of farm machinery and fine breed- 
ing stock, hold exhibitions of farm prod- 
ucts, award prizes for good methods, even 
though these prizes be nothing but paper 
certificates. In fact the country church 
that enters this field will offer something 
interesting to all the people all the time. 

The possibilities open to the country 
minister along these lines have appealed 
so strongly to one young parson that after 
preaching sermons for five years in a poor 
neighborhood he has retired temporarily, 
bought a small farm near the state agricul- 
tural college, and set to work to better his 
own equipment for the ministry. It is his 
plan to take a two-year course of farm 
studies at the college and work his farm at 
the same time. He believes that by sound 
methods and hard work he can support 
himself and family. If he succeeds for a 
couple of years, then he will have facts be- 
hind him when he returns to the pulpit and 
tells other people how to farm. 


A Church That Ran a Bank 


One of the knottiest problems in the 
country-church situation is when several 
churches are located in a community where 
one would be enough. Such a situation lays 
the church generally open to the reproach 
of poor business methods and futile proj- 
ects, while at the same time it is a situation 
not easy to improve, because each denom- 
ination feels it must continue its church. 


However, unity is unquestionably com- | 


ing and may be reached in several ways. 
First and hardest of all is the case where 
one church survives under competition. 
For if one church in such a community sets 
afoot a broad, vital program, building church 
and neighborhood together, its competitors 
are very likely to disappear, if absolutely 
unnecessary, or to be stirred to real useful- 
ness in turn, if really needed. The active 
church in such circumstances seems to rouse 
little hostility among other denominations. 
Instead, people are attracted to it. As one 
country minister puts it: “People always 
come to a church if there is something to be 
gained by it, while the church that does not 
fill a need is soon found out to be a religious 
gold brick, and a mighty mean one.” 


Another tendency toward unity is to be 


observed in the quiet dropping from serv- 
ices of theological dogma by many of the 
young parsons nowadays, emphasis being 
put upon the fundamental truths of religion. 

Still another way of bringing about unity 
is to interest the different churches in com- 
munity projects important to all. One small 
town in New York has two churches, one 
of them attended by the old farming families 
for many years, and said to be rather losing 
its hold, and the other a thriving Polish 
church, formed by working people who have 
come into the place more recently. The old 
church has a brotherhood of mem>Ders who 
work for the good of the neighborhood. I* 
had planned and put through several excei- 
lent improvements, among others the light- 
ing of the town, yet it never seemed to get 
much help from the other church. Banking 
facilities in that place were very unsatis- 
factory however. To get a check cashed it 
was necessary to go to a saloonkeeper and 
pay a stiff discount for the service. Many 
of the Poles got their wages in checks. 


scheme for organizing a bank in the town, 
and gave notice of a meeting to discuss and 
vote upon the plan. On the night of that 
meeting practically the whole membership 


| of the Polish church turned out, headed by 
| the priest, and got back of the project. They 
| had found something on which they could 


| 


come together. 


Editor's Note—This is the fourth and last article 
in this series. 





The | 
brotherhood of the old church drew up a | 
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Burbank’s New Shasta Daisy 
The Westralia 


You all know the famous Luther Burbank creation, th: 
Shasta Daisy, with its huge white flowers with soft, velvety gold 









centers—the world-wide popular flower creation of the century 
The Westralia Shasta is a new type, of pleasing crean , 
semi-double, three to four inches across, produced on fairly 
long stems m m bewildering profusion, with remarkable resis 
gor and ility to overcome ill-treatr nd untav 
nditions Be sutify your garden with nusual Bur k 
velty. Get it from the true origiz 
As with all original Burbank p: 1s, the deman 
great. Order befc ore the supply is Le usted— today 
One plant cents; two, $1.25; three, $1.50; six, $ 


ten, $2.50 
You can now get Luther Burbank’s 
1913 Rose Novelty—Corona 


This, 


100, $15.00 


For your own — 
reations, has a t 

lition for two w 
Rambler type, with in 


vd me net uniq se of all rose 
wh will last in pe 

it is a of the Coimecn 
lusters of rose-crimson flower 





it mber 





rense 





esembling the Chinese Primrose 

The Corona is a hardy plant, and will grow anywhere 
the United States A row of Coronas" will make your 
garden a sight t 1 . 

arge plants, ca $5.00; per ten, $4 Place your 

3 now 


Burbank’s Own Selection 


of his own seeds—10 packages . on $9 


Enough fora garden of extraordinary characterand beauty— 
a genui bank garden. These seeds are of highest 
4 ander Burbank’s personal supervision 
c nd is so great that we advise immediate response The 
8 season Sweet Peas; Rainbow ( tas 
le; Gigantic Crimson Morning 





zat s Wisetonensis, ver 
wers D pathos Imperi 
nese Pink); Verbena, mar 





g Godetia; 
America.’ 

and great 
rt may 


Any 5 of the above, $1 


Not including Rainbow Corn 


New Gigantic 





femand wt two other 


be substituted 


me 





With every dollar order we will send you upon r 
Luther Burbank’s Instructions How to Plant and Ka 
I wers w price of the order 

Tutt Bur k t eople ot all count t i 


lor i his new flower 


for the first time, the original 





ations are within the reach of 
a None genuine without seal 
Send for our 1913 Seed 
Catalogue at once 
The Luther Burbank Co. 
Distributer of Burbank 


tural Productions 


842 Exposition Building 
San Francisco 














MULLINS STEEL BOATS 
CAN'T SINK 


Built like Government Torpedo Boats, 
of tough, puncture-proof, galvanized, 
steel plates, pressed to rigid form and 
so securely joined together that a leak 
is impossible. The Mullins Steel Boats 
are guaranteed 
against puncture, 
leaking, water- 
logging, warping, 
drying out, open- 
ing seams and 
NEVER REQUIRE 
CALKING. 
MOTORS: The Loew- 
. : Victor 4-Cycle and 
Ferro 2-Cycle. L ight powerful, simple, can be 
operated by the beginner, start like automobile 
motors, one man control, never stall at any 
speed, exhaust silently under water. 

Our beautiful book, illustrated in colors, is free 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO.,World's Largest Boat Builders 
120 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 














STEEL ROW BOATS AND CEDAR CANOES 
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Smart English 
Knockabout 
Hat 


Genuine Felt 

Can be shaped to suit your fancy. Folds into compact 

roll ae damaging Silk trimmings. Colors: k, 

8 rown. All sizes e. — value $2.00. Sent 

post paid ‘on receipt of $100. Money eo if not 
atistactory. Send for Jilustrated Catalogue 


} PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 





a Best Birds, Best Eggs 


Lowest Prices *"''" 





pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turk 
rgest Po Itry Farm in the world. Fowls, I 
and Incubators at lowest prices jeond rte k 
Poultry for Profit Tells he » raise poul 
tors successfully It ; FREI cond foe & 


es 


J “W. MILLER CO. Box 12, Rockford,Il 





Old Style LAME PEOPLE new Style 
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The Perfection Extension Shoe for 
} any person with one short limb. 
Ww m w th an 1 i re 
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nd | 
mt Write 
. let HENRY 8 LOTz a 
313 Third Aven New York City 
NGRAVED 


90 CALNE Car RDS 


Hand copper -plate engraving of the highest grade. Latest style 
| Fashionable tee B tg: and announcements, die-st 


Gutlonaey, w livery char Sam 
ae HM. Elliott Go. 1680 Lehigh Ave. Piilade. 
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TAPAYNE 
TAE ae of the stamp 


on every letter you mail. 


of your office in a month? 
Multiply that number by 
2—and if we cannot show you a 
saving of that sum 7” cents, we shall 
not expect to do business with you. 


Demonstration by appointment in your own office on yourown 
work. Reach for your telephone and call up‘“ The Dictaphone.’’ 
If you don’t find that address in your telephone directory, write 
aay tO the nearest address below. 

re 


THE DICTAPHONE 


(Columbia Graphophone Company, Sele Distributors) 
















157 ee Building, New York 
Atlanta, Ba we, Birmingham, Boston, Buffa ~ « - 
go, Cincinna Ch land, Dallas, Denver 
Ha we ford enemene apotis, Kansas City, Los Ange ies Ouis 
~ —_ ey apolis, Montreal, Ne er j 
New O ar N York, Om aha. Philadelphia tt i .* 
bn ral Pe wetland. Me Portland, Ore Pr — ch . S 
est rar Scranton, Seattle wokane, Spring : S 
ous. St Pa Terre Haute Tote 7 Wochinecen 
eadquartera, McKinnon Building, Toronto 2. O8 


Reg. U.S. ? 
‘Dictaphone Dollars ''—a free book for prospective dealers. 











































WARRANTED LINEN COLLARS 
aise 
Yn Van, Ye IZeS 


OU can’t buy better col- 
lars than linen ones no 
matter what you pay. 2 for 


25c collars are NOT linen 


unless they are stamped 


“WARRANTED LINEN.” 
All linen collars are stamped 


LINEN. 


Barker Brand 


Warranted LinenCollars 


are made of pure sun-bleached Irish 


FRONT 2%4m. BACK 2 





é\ 


FRONT 2x. BACK 19/4 iw. 
Linen and are plainly stamped War- 


ranted Linen. So when you pay the 
linen price (2 for 25c) demand linen. 

Ask yourdealer to show youthe new 
Barkerstyles in 4,2, 34 sizes—you will 
find one or more to suit you exactly. 


FRONT 2. BACK 1% a. Drop us a postal for our new Style Book “A” 


and fashion chart, and if 





you cannot get the gen- 





@ TeExA.s | 


WARRANTEO LINEN uine Barker Brand Linen 


Collars send us $! and 





= 


we will send you 8 pre- 
paid by parcel post. 


Wm. Barker Co. 
Makers Troy, N.Y. 


FRONT 21n.- BACK 15/4, 


How many letters go out | 


ForAll Screening Purposes 
It is the Best and Most Economical 
The seasons of a lifetime may come 

and 

Screen 

dow and door screens are 

show no deterioration. 

Barring fire or 
this material of sterling worth are completely eth- 
cient. 





go, but the Pompeiian Bronze | 
Cloth with which your win- aaam 


filled will 





Seass. : 288 
accident, screens filled with ey it 


No painting ever necessary, as the bare i 


Pompeiian bronze wires cannot rust or corrode. ff HR i 
No paint-clogged meshes to retard ventilation. | igi i sf 
Sstesnsdeeeeeguecaiss tise: 


' ¢ é r > 





























Though exposed to salt-laden mists at the 
seashore, to the acid-charged smoke of the city 
or ammonia fumes encountered in barns and 
stables, Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth resists 
their corrosive effects indefinitely. 








Getthe genuine. It is easily identified by the 
Removable Red String woven into the Selvage. 
day for our book 


lf your dealer won't supply you we will promptly. Send to 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 


First Power Loom Weavers in the World 


75 Sterling Street, Clinton, Mass. 
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Don’t Blame the Floor, Blame the Finish 
a = 

e ELASTICA 
STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


Es 





unsight! 
1 word, 


ol turniture « Ine 


if the dragging 
the hider ut, in 


if heels leave 
ire marred, streaked or spotted I 








PLOOR PINISH 





— for oom — B4 


‘Ssunar Yast Yas, 


» Park, Staten Island, N.Y 
2620 Armour Ave., porn itt] 301 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal 
International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can 



























| AUTOMATIC 
_ PISTOL 







Suppose you place a pistol in 
your pocket, grip, under your 
pillow, or leave it in a dresser 
drawer, at full cock, without the 


common type of “safety” thrown : AUTOMATIC GRIP 






emergency. 

Right here is where a COLT gives 
you the advantage over all other auto- 
matic pistole —- 


IT’S AUTOMATICALLY SAFE! 


You Can't Forget to Make a COLT 


ACOLT is automatically locked No matter how many shots a pistol 
when cocked (ready for instant use may contain, nor how rapidly they 
and positively safe against accidental may be fired, there are two points 


and economy in 


if 


W discharge). more important — 

ft A COLT is automatically unlocked The quickness with which the first 

: when you wish to shoot because the shot may be fired, and 
Grip Safety (see arrow) is automatic- The safety with which the pistol 


ally pressed in (without thought) may be kept ready for that first, 

». when the trigger is purposely pulled. quick shot. 
4 It can be fired only by the hand A COLT is QUICKEST and 
° that holds it! SAFEST. 


Ask your dealer to explain these COLT AUTOMATIC features. 
Ni If he can not, write to us, Catalog No. 85 mailed free. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. a 


~~, ‘ 
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Comfort for 
Your Face— 
Economy for 
Your Purse 


Whichever method you 
prefer—Stick, Powder or 


on, or forget to unlock it in a sudden SAFETY i Cream—you find the full- 
4 est measure of both comfort 





Economy with Colgate’s Stick 
When the one you now have is 
nearly used up, wet it and press 
it firmly on the end of the new 
Stick. It stays—and you use every 
bit instead of having to throwawa 

the last half inch or so as —_ 









OLGATE 'S 


i SHAVING LATHER 


They all give the same creamy, “smartless™ lather that softens the beard while 
being worked up with the brush —no mussy “rubbing in” with the fingers is nec- 
essary. There is no waste. 

Shaken on the wet brush, the last particle of Powder is as good as the first. 
The Cream can be squeezed out to the very end of the tube. 

Those who favor the Stick find economy as shown above. 


Learn the comfort of a Colgate shave by sending 4 cents 
7 in stamps for a trial size of Stick, Powder or Cream. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of 
Cashmere Bouquet 
luxurious, 

” lasting, refined. 
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There are track connections with three railroads, the Baltimore The plant was built in 1898 and consists mainly of five brick 
& Ohio, Central Railroad of New Jersey, and the Pennsylvania, buildings with concrete floors. Part of the machine shop has 
by way of the Baltimore and Ohio; and within a dozen miles an earth floor, and is thus suited to foundry purposes. The 
are four other lines. Communication is thus easy withallthe total floor space is approximately 175,000 square feet. 
leading trunk lines ef the east, and, being within 15 miles of | Extensive additions can be made to any of the buildings 
New York City, the plant is advantageously placed for both without disturbing the general plan. 


domestic and foreign shipments. " 
an oe ee P The cables and wires for power, lighting and telephone service 


The main division of the Elizabeth trolley lines has its termi are placed in a system of concrete tunnels. The buildings are 
nal a short distance from the gate of the plant, and a track equipped with hydrants, heating system, sprinklers, electric 
connects this terminal with the track system of the yard. lights and watchmen’s signal system, and the construction 
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The plant is located in Linden Township, just outside of the southwestern boundary of the City of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. It has 86% acres of land, with riparian rights of 302 feet on Staten Island Sound. 
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is modern throughout, including the lighting and ventilation. 


The plant has complete equipment of wood and iron working 
machinery and the power equipment is sufficient to operate 
electrically all machinery, the overhead trolley system through- 
out the yard and the transfer tables, and also to furnish current 
for lighting. 

On request we will be pleased to send blue prints, photographs, 
etc. Address 


J.W. DOOLITTLE, Woolworth Building, New York, N.Y. 
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SOMETHING NEW 
IN RUG BORDERS 


OU can now have rugs with- 

out costly hardwood floors, 
thanks to Congoleum Rug Border. 
It is a new material similar to linoleum 
with a beautiful varnished quartered oak 


—— 


When laid on the floor and partly cov 
ered with a rug, the effect is that of a real 
hardwood floor. 

Congoleum is sold in rolls one yard 
wide. Buy any length you need. It has 
a waterproof base; no burlap is used. It 
lies flat on the floor without fastening. 

It is extremely durable and can be re 
varnished just like real oak. Its low price 
is made possible by the new process of 
manufacture. Colors: Golden Oak, Light 
Oak, Extra Light Oak, Dull Finish, Par- 
quet and Slate Gray. 

None genuine without name on back 
Booklets free on request. 
UNITED ROOFING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Philadelphia Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 











Economize 
with 


United 
States 
_ Tires _ 





They cut down 
tire bills 








Gives plain glass windows the ri:h 
and attractive appearance of stained 
glass, costs very little, is easily ap- 
plied and lasts indefinitely. Lends 
dignity to the hall door, makes the 
dining-room windows bright and 
cheery, eliminates the use of curtains 
in the den, and gives light but pri 
vacy to the bath-room Wonderful 
variety of designs for doors, tran 
soms and windows in houses, hotels 
churches, etc. When buying, look for 
Windowphanie on each yard of the 
genuine. Write today for our free 
colored catalog ard sample. Deal 
ers wanted. 


Albert Q. Malz, 19 East 14th St, New York City 


FREE seno topay 























SELL SHIRTS We have hundreds of suc- 
Pe ge ne ge 

yet of them also sell our 
Made To Measure | high grade guaranteed 


neckwear, underwear and 


3 For $5.00 | Ser. cers Sin. 


STEADFAST MILLS 
And Up Dept. 30 Conmors, N.Y. 











THE SATURDAY 


THE PEBBLE IN 
THE PATH 


(Continued from Page 29) 


“*We had a talk together yesterday, 
an’ I axed him for your hand,’ Dermot 
ixplained. 

“*Did he give ut to ye?’ she asked. 

“**Wid his blessin’,’ says Dermot. 

“*Tt must be a comfort to ye that ye've 
got the blessin’!’ she mocked. 

“* Nora,’ sa —_ Dermot, ‘have I offended 
ye anny way that ye luk cowld upon me an’ 
say, hard things? Sure, I thought ye loved 
me 


ey don’ t hate ye,’ she tould him kindly; 
‘an’ yit,” a she, ‘I might love ye more if 
there’s truth in ould sayin’s. There’s wan 
about absince.’ 

“*There’s no truth in that,’ says Dermot. 

“*Ye’ve niver thried ut, ye gomeril!’ she 
laughed. ‘To the back av that, I’ve heard 
something about the coorse av thrue love.’ 

“*T’ll believe that wan, for it’s runnin’ 
none too smooth wid me,’ says Dermot. 

“*How will ye say that?’ Nora asked 
him wid a sparklin’ eye. ‘You that’s here 
day by day, in sayson an’ out av sayson, 


| wid smiles an’ welkim, an’ the blessin’ av 


me father—an’ not a pebble in your path! 
Ah, thin—sure it’s too smooth, Dermot. 
An’ yit if ye wint away an’ stayed away 
I might be glad to see ye whin ye came back. 
There’s no tellin’.’ 

“*Ye’re tired av me?’ says Dermot. 

““"Twould not be polite to conthradick 
ye,’ she answered. ‘Ye might be tired av 
me too.’ 

“*Do I tire av the sun risin’ up behind 
the hills in the mornin’?’ says Dermot. 
‘Am I wearied av the whistle av the thrush 


that’s the same since the first speckled egg | 


was hatched? Is the good bread bitther in 
my mouth bekase I had ut yisterday an’ the 
day before? Sure I'd turn from sunlight 
an’ sweet sounds an’ meat an’ dhrink before 
my face wud turn from you widout sorrow 
in the heart av me!’ 

“*Turn your face from me for a year an’ 
a day, an’ I'll not say what may happen 
whin ye return,’ says she. ‘Do ut to sine 
me. Or plase yersilf an’ be sorry to the last 
day that ye live!’ 

“*T'll go to plase mesilf,’ says Dermot. 
An’ wid that ie turned on his heel an’ 
walked out, an’ cahled for his horse an’ 
climbed on him; but as he was startin’ off 
Rory av the Three Hills kem out an’ caught 
his bridle-rein. 

“*What’s your hurry, avick?’ says he 
wid an ugly grin. ‘Ye'll not be lavin’ us 
this soon.’ 

“*T’ll throuble ye to take your hand off 
me rein,’ says Dermot, ‘an thankin’ ye 
kindly. My hurry is my business an’ I’ve 
no business here.’ 

“*There’s two words to that,’ says ould 
Rory. ‘Will I pull ye off the horse or will 
ye descind softly an’ feet foremost?’ 

“«Tut! Tut!’ says Dermot. ‘Sure, ye’re 
the quare ould gintleman entirely, an’ I see 
I'll have to tache ye manners.’ An’ wid that 
he unhooked an iron blackjack that was at 
the bow av his saddle an’ hit the ould boy 
a crack over the head that tumbled him 
over. The nixt minute the lad was ridin’ a 
thrifle to wan side or the other av a number 
av arrows an’ javelins an’ suchlike, an’ in 
advance av a dozen bloodthirsty under- 
strappers av Rory’s that happined to be 
near their horses. Nivertheless he got to 
Ballynacuish first. 

“Ye'll not be surprised that there was 
a soort av a coolness bechune Ballynacuish 
an’ the Three Hills by raysun av this con- 
thrytimps. "Twas ‘rot a week before ten av 
the O’Briens caught four av Rory’s men 
out of bounds an’ threw them into a bog to 
save funeral ixpenses; an’ Rory got back 
at the O’Briens by capturin’ a couple av the 
Ballynacuish swineherds an’ hangin’ thim 
in his coortyard on a charge av grand lar- 
ceny —afther which he confiscated the swine 
for the costs av the action. There was no 
opin breach, ye'll mind, but the intint | 
corjayle was cracked from top to bottom. 

“As for the Lady Nora, she had = 
throubles. She was rid av Dermot, but she 
didunt like the manner av his going; an’, 


afther all was said an’ done, he had bruk | 


the monot’ny av homelife. Another thing 


| Rory putt the blameav ut ahl on her, which, 


as she tould him, was foolish. ‘He'd not 
have hurted ye if ye had behaved da- 
cintly!’ she says. ‘He’s a civil lad at the 
worst, an’ harmless enough if he’s not putt 
upon. “A fine, well-behaved an’ timperate 
young fella!” was your own words.’ 
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Rub, Rub, 


Rub 


You can rub Scotch 
Linen Ledger as hard as you will—you can write on the 
same spot and the writing will be as legible and smooth 
as new. It is tough and strong, made to wear and resist 
any kind of eraser. It does resist hard usage, because it 
is made from new white linen and cotton cuttings, clean, 


spotless, carefully selected and the best of their kind. 


is quality through and through—the night paper for all- 
around office use, bound into books or used for stationery. 
Its printing and ruling qualities are superb; it stands con- 
stant handling. It resists wear at creases and will last 
indefinitely. Ask your printer or stationer to get it for you 


from his jobber. Made in white, blue and buff. 


We commend buff Scotch Linen Ledger 
to those with sensitive eyes. 


You may pay more money, but 
you cannot buy better value. 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, 


Holyoke, U.S.A. 
Established 1853 

















“Long-Life” Silk 
Mens Shirts’ 3-00) RatBisKitFaste 


eo" LUXURIOUS AND ECONOMICAI Kills Rats,Mice and Roaches Instantly 


By weaving the fine, lustrous **Long-Life’’ aa penmnate, Susssatens yy A 


silk and selling finished shirts direct to you spreading -just press the tube, the 
£ 
we can quote this new Jow price. Silk shirts keep dressy paste will epread iteelf. Clean, simple 
pay for themselves in saving jaun and sure. | ee one —_ of lait 
ecpe indefinitely *"rTiet 
| to easily, cheaply lauader at bome ¢ and $1.00 « tube at 4 
Order now! Money all druggists, or direct 
back if not satisfied from us, prepaid \ 
State neckband size, sleeve length and colors: stripes « of eithe et 
pink, gray, lavender or biue on white ground 


and clean much longer 
y expense, We 









Tue Rat Brecurr Co 
10-B N. Limestone 9 
Springfield, O 
Style Book and Samples Free on Request 


Long-Life Silk Co., Box 988, Pottstown, Pa. 
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Youcan now buyt oom ust beautiful monuments, tor» 
sonesor markers at bo t quarry prices, direct by —_ . | 
under the strongest gu antee ev ver made by a moms 











ment furn. ( eonrs um 200 exclusive designs amit ake = i 
A Year to Pay. No« aninetoenmad you. Wesel Boyd Sylabte written with only nine characters. No 
direct from the quart, , sve you all unnecessary prof “positions ne “ruled lines no “shading a on 


wil oe Geta 









its and allow the lowest terms of payment. Wedoall signs’ no “cold notes."* Speedy, oo al system thal con 
foes J lettering and satisly y« " te any 4 nny s of home study ye bo ° 
ee Te FREE! Gur latest Art Portioliv, done magnificently “ging five he ach day. For tu rit 
so A» in purple and goki. Se erywhere, FREE, just ahdress CHICAGO CORRLSPONDERCE sowoots, 
SSEARD for the ashing. Ad ons ‘Chicago Opera House Bisch, Chicago, Lilinois 





eo ei Chicage | 
eepuine 7 Banshees ' OZ: ce 








won 
“as = ore sor ao. oer 
because th at's how we bay, direct from the Ameterdam 
We quote DIAMONDS by the CARAT}! utters! We manufacture all 14K solid gold mount 
ings; price them at cost! Ow enormous sales, reaching every community, make a very emall profit eufficien 
Our cash-mail methods wipe out all ‘tonnes reduce expenses to the lowest point; hence our Importer’s price 


$97.50 per carat, for genuine perder ct cut diamonds ; fancy colors and qualities at equally low prices 


We issue a written Legal Guarantee to buy back any DIAMOND " de: ane 


price im 208 te CAS any tis year mei we 
the carat weight, qu wd value aa ry dum ond | 104 nese De Luxe BASCH DIA. 
We ship any ‘DIAMOND ap MOND BOOK FREE TO YOU! « 

express office of Lank bor your imspection, 68 approval, art cover, thousands of Mustrations, tells you bow to Lay 


s diamond safely, intelligently! Write teday. Adkires 
Dept. A 230, 8. STATE 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


at our expense No deposit! No obligation to buy! 


L. BASCH & CO. DIAMOND IMPORTERS 
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“Rory av the Three Hills was a freespoken 
man at ahl times. A good siction boss he’d 
have made, havin’ the natural gift an’ years 
av daily practice; but what he said thin 
about Dermot was his record performance. 

“** An’ if L iver catch the cowardly, dish- 
faced, sneakin’, butthermilk-swillin’ bodac, 
he’ll not die aisy wid a hivinly smile at the 
weepin’ bystanders!’ he concluded. 

‘An’ ye ‘d have had me marry @ man 
like that!’ she said. ‘Shame on ye! 

***Ye'llmarry Shamus Dhuibh McCarthy 
whin he comes back from Galway,’ says her 








HE pioneer chinked the 
cracks of his log cabin with 





| father; ‘an’ there’s no two words to that!’ mud. Whitewashing the interior 

| says he. ‘An’ we'll be strong enough thin was a step further. Then came 
to smoke the O’Briens out av Ballynacuish lath cir diana 
an’ laugh at the palace.’ ath and plaster. Now comes— 





“*Ye'll laugh the wrong side av your 
mouth, I’m thinkin’,’ says the Lady Nora; | 
‘an’ if ye wanst smoke the O’Briens out 
ye’ll be wishin’ ye cud smoke thim in again. 
An’ now, if ye’ll excuse me, I'll go to me 


chamber, for I've a headache from the noise Wall B d 
there’s been round here an’ the sulphur Oar 


smell.’ ; a s ‘ 
“Wid that she makes him a respictful | It may be placed by either novice 
courtesy an’ sweeps out; an’ whin she had or expert. Once up you are done 
double-locked hersilf in her room she putt with cracked walls or ceilings 
her head on her pillow an’ had a good 
cryin’ spell. 
“That was the beginnin’ av a bad habit 
for the colleen; for she tuk to cryin’ in her 














The famous Berry Wagon-——for nearly half a century the de- 
light of children all over the world —ask your dealer about it. 


The Best Materials—and More 


gallons for 
purpose alone. 
Home-owner, architect, contrac- 
tor, decorator, builder —there’s a 
Berry Brothers’ varnish that’s just 





When you buy Berry Brothers’ 
Varnishes you're assured of the best 
materials, of course. But you get 
something more — something that 
should be equally important in de- 


storage and aging 


Set either plain or paneled; papered 
or stenciled, its cost is ower than ‘ 
lath and plaster. 





—— Ate tenn iy plana a you need. “<y = Berry pillow ivery night whiniver she woke an’ It will neither warp, crack nor shrink; 
That extra ingredient 18 , years rot hers name anc abe insure considered how croolly she was used, an’ is fire resisting and imperv ious to 
of the highest manufacturing ideals. durability, beauty and all-’round 


heat and cold. It will endure 
long as the building. 

Send for sample and book which 
gives many plans for pleasing in 
teriors. For homes, offices and 
store buildings. 


THE HEPPES COMPANY 
4519 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Illinois 


the poor prospict that there was av things 
mendin’. She was engaged in this occupa- 
tion on the night av a day that she had sint 
a message an’ a token, whin she heard a 
sound outside that tuk her in one leap from 
the bed tothe windy. "Twastheair av Shool 
Aroon played soft an’ low on the harp, an’ 
a voice that she knew singin’ the song. 

“*Dermot O'Brien!’ she whispers into 
the darkness. ‘Are ye mad intirely or have 
| ye no care for your life?’ 

“**Tis not a capital offinse,’ says Dermot. 
‘There’s thim that likes to hear ut.’ 

“*Go away quick—for my sake if not 
your own!’ she says. ‘I’d not see ye 
murdered!’ 

“*Ve'll not,’ says Dermot. ‘Ahl the mur- 
derin’ there is I’m doin’. But sure I’ve a 
grudge against the song an’ I'll not spare 
ut. Listhen! I’ve news from Limerick.’ 

“**T’ll not hear ut,’ says she. ‘Will yego?’ 

“*For a year an’ a day?’ he axes her. 


satisfaction. as 

We have a series of interesting 
booklets covering every varnish 
purpose. Write for the one you'd 
like — it’s free. 


And because of the quality that these 
ideals insured, our plant has grown 
from a single twenty-gallon kettle 
to a world-wide business, requiring 
tanks with a capacity of 1,080,000 
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For finishing floors 
Durable, beautiful, 
Will not mar, crack 


ids, fant 


permanent 


or turn white 
RY) 50 years the standard 


run 
: ™ for the finest rubbed 


or polished finish on interior wood- 
work. 


[Lasri artaioe] For interior woodwork 
as 


For front doors [Lasr- TSO 
and other surfaces 

exposed tothe weather. Especially 
resists the attacks of the elements 
For spar, deck, cabin, xian 
clubhouse or wherever PUNEETeRY) 
wind, wave and weather make an 
especia!ly durable surface necessary. 


BERRY BROTHERS 


Established 18 





A Few Of 
Our 
Products 


A Bachelor of Laws — An LL.B. 


ONLY LAW SCHOOL OF 
ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


























exposed to especially severe wear. Fast vies: Detroh, Mich v= Bh Mheevile, — “*Ah, thin! Will ye not forgive a hasty ONLY recognized resident law school in the 
Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Practically impervious to soap and water. Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, London, Eng word?’ the colleen says, half laughin’ an’ Laws Ag “by correspondence, Bache - o 
t ) : espondence 

half eryin’. ‘But there’s danger here for s ¢ ol in U. S. condu ting eng re ~ nt sc hoo 

: same instru n ma ‘ aw 

you, an’ sure ye’ve no charmed life.” __ schol giving Over 450, class-room ‘lectures ‘ 

“*Not aven a charm for the mole behind hs extension students. ONLY 


by mail, 
er 30 yr Aeeenaty 


full 3-Year, University Law Course, 
says the lad. having an actual fac — of 
lawyers (3. f whom are Asst Unite 
active practice. Com Ne ste Extension Course in 
Oratory and Public Speaking free. 


my ear,’ 
““*T think ye hate me!’ she sighed. 
““An’ says Dermot: 


Make an Money 


with ¥ wonder pth ony =~ —_ 
Mechine Take vel 













Good memory is absolutely essential to 
success, for memory is power. Be suc- 















» half minute: 300an hour No dark room cessful Stop Forgetting! “*T’ll not conthradick ye; but it’s a quare Di 
} oe rs 1 irect from Lecture Room to Student 
‘ ant ae The Dickson Method of Memory ‘raining | hate that brings me to your windy—wid a 
pvestinent “ improve re mem develops | > is the 2 e teac " vs in exis t 
Write. for WE ge kN. yA — - Nua ladder—an’ wid an ixtry horse, saddled an’ yng ti mehed. ‘We guaramtes to prepare 


oying 
our students to pass bar 9s examinations. Highly 
endorsed and recommended by Gov. Officials, Busine or) 
Men, Noted ‘Lawyers and Students. 

for Large Dlustrated Prospectus. Specia 

for Business Men 


Hamilton College of Law, 953 Ellsworth Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


be Teatime mials, etc 
AMERICAN ymne! PROTO = 
t Ch AT 


Write for fon book," o Remember’ ’—faces, names, 
stucties, also how to se ure, FREE, my §2 DeLuxe book, 
How to Speak in Public 


[J Dickson Memory School, 932 Auditorium Bldg ., Chicago 


ALESMEN WANTED & m= r= | 


cessful experience 
selling exclusively high grade acdverti we. specialties in leather, 
celluloid, metal and paper, including art calendars, contem 
plates broadly extending its business and invites strictly con- 
fidential correspondence with competent men 


' lor this noted 
‘Ss. % GREIDER, — 83. "Risse Pa. | | AMERICAN ART WORKS, Coshocton, Ohio 


waitin’! Hear the news from Limerick! 
There’s a praist there wid a book, an’ a | 
frind wid a goold ring.’ 

“*T cannot feel the ladder,’ she whispered. 
An’ thin: ‘Turn your face away now!’ 


“The nixt mornin’ they showed Rory 
av the Three Hills that same ladder, an’ 
at the foot av ut an illegant little harp an’ 
a tortoise-shell hair comb, an’ siveral pins. 
There was foottracks that led to horse- 
tracks—that led to the bank av the Shan- 
non an’ stopped there. An’ about that 
same time, across the river, in the town av 

















Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
ca lar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, 
ol different breeds tn 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets 
Cast Bronze Signs 


Designs, Estimates and Illustrated Books Free. 
Jno. Williams, inc., Bronze Foundry, 27th Street & 11th Ave., New York 
; 
ATENT Send. ake a — res gpg wren 


Office Records. ad How to Obtain « 


aus for hat wi 2 A ‘oedinct ev = to all couley 

















The Best Known Boy 
in America 


DAISY 


~ AIR 
RIFLE 








Limerick, a recintly married young woman 
set her red lips against a mole at the back 
av a young man’s ear, and says: 

“**'Tis what I always wanted to do.’ 

“‘An’ says he 

“*Ye'll have to see me ivery day now, 
pulse av me life!’ 

“An’ says she: 

“*Hivin sind me no worse! I'll niver see 
too much av ye, darlin’!—not now that 
we're married—by ahl accounts!’ 

“An’ ‘tis said they lived happy iver 
afther, Jamesey !” concluded Mr. Mulready. 

“It’s a pipe they would!” said the young 
man in the black calico shirt. ‘Whistle 
the tune of that Shool Aroon thing for me, 
Mr. Mulready.” 
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| free 
Patent and What py loves: » list of inven - 
tions wanted se prizes offered for invent ns sex 
Branch Offices, ew York, 1429 Ch 
Main Ofices, VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO, “Weahingten, D. °. 


We will send instruc- 
tions for throwing BASE 
BALL Curves and booklet 


“How to Play Any Position in the Game,” free 


MERIDEN. MFG. CO., LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Auto- 


Marvel 2::: Fish Hooks 


land every fish that tries to take the bait 
Write for free hooks to help introduce. 


MARVEL HOOK CO., Dept. 53, CLINTON, IOWA 


PI AYS : Large List. Vaudeville Sketches, 


Disiogs. Monologs, Hand Beste, 
Drilis, Operettas, etc 

im free. T.8. DENISON & 

. Dept. 20, Chicago, Til. 
A full course in any college, 
conservatory, business school or agricul- 
tural college is offered by The Satur- 
day Evening Post in return for a little 
work done in leisure hours. You can ob- 
tain full information by dropping us a line of 


inquiry. Educational Division. The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Welch's with Grape Fruit 





The ¢ rape Fruit must first be pre 
pared in the usual way 
Me i confe ners sugar is 
hex i y ol the fruit "ena ts 

int ild be gauged by the 
I ver the sugar two or three tea 

nf of Welch's Grape Juice 
I fr should be thoroughly 

1 before serving and the 
Welch's Grape Juice given t to 
pern both sugar end gap be for 
bringing to the tab 

Ruby Apoles 
H cup Welch's Grape Juice 
1 = guuiaited enene 
8 tart apples 15 almonds 
Cook sugar and water three min 
1 oe So 
minutes. Use a saucepan not ve 
l that syrup may 
well a nd the appl Div 

I g two dish Put in 
apples (pared and cored), four in 
each dis Simmer gently, turning 
frequently that they may be even! 
‘ hen just tender, remove 
fre f over-cooked th ‘ 
th Arrange 









> almonds and cut into 
lengthwise Thrust 
them into sides of apples, allowing 
the Pam te ) prot te about one-quarter 
i Wi 


en cool, syrup will form a 





je “i The gleaming white almond 
j ainst the ruby re d apgees end 

i pleas ing much to this rich, ce 
aud ~wholesome Geonert \ 


ip yw whipped cream may be 
added if desired. 
Welch Grape Sherbet 
Welch's Grape Juice, one and one 
ilf pints; water, two pints; sugar, 
1 one-half pounds; the whit ; 





tw gs, and two tablespax 

we “> ~ beat thoro 

n stir the th nite sherbx 
Freeze as hard an je; remove 
the dasher and sti nd aside for an 





Be careful to pack well 


st mixture for all freezing is 
four parts ice to one part coarse salt 
The Welch Ball 
This is a man's drink. It is an all- 


the-year-round drink, good any 
time. It is simple to make : ake a 

tall glass place 9 plese of ice in it, 
fill half way with Welch's ond rest 

f the way with charged water. It 
a nip and tingle to it, and is a 
quencher of thirst and an appetizer. 


“And we're going to have Welch's!” 














WELCH’S helps to make the birthday dinner, or the family 
reunion, or the anniversary feast, or any formal or informal social 
function de ‘lightful. 


The rich purple, the fine, tempting aroma of the splendid Concord 
grape, the fruity Havor—all this, fresh and fine, just as Nature 
makes it, is a part of the life and ‘cheer and festivity. 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


Nature makes WELCH’S. Our part of the work begins with inspection and 
selection of the vineyards which supply us the finest of Concords, For our 
pick of the crop, we pay more than table quality grapes bring. We secure 
the best. In our entire process of washing, finsing, pressing, sterilizing, and 
bottling Welch’s Grape Juice; neither grapes nor juice are touched by human 
hands. Buta few hours elapse from the vineyard to the bottle. 


Do more than ask for ** Grape Jutce”’ 
—say Welch’s —and GET IT! 


Buy WELCH’S by the case of your dealer. You will always have a supply of 
it when you want it. It is always ready to serve, either plain or in many splen 
did beverages. Write today for our free booklet of rec ipes, **' The Hostess and 
Welch’s Grape Juice.”’ 

If for any reason you cannot obtain WELCH’S of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen 


pints, express prepaid east of Omaha, for $3. Sample 4-oz. bottle, 10 cents by mail 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 
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Starts - Ignites - Lights 


IR? EL IMI 


DOES :IT -ALL 


We are the pioneer manufacturers of magnetos in the 
Urtted States, as well as the world’s largest. We solved the 
big problems of efficient, dependable gasoline motor ignition 
long before the majority of the present manufacturers had 
established their factories. This—our fourteenth year—sees 
more Remy Magnetos in use than all other makes combined. 

Thus, it is only natural that the Remy Electric Company 
should be looked to for the best electric starter. 

The Remy starter could not be built in any other factory 
in this country, It is a splendid combination of Remy factory 
facilities, Remy electrical experience, and Remy engineering 
skill—no part of which combination can be found elsewhere. 

We have made certain there will be no disappointment. 
Our big Board of Engineers was given carte blanche; we simply 
demanded the best starter possible. And to add to their vast 
experience we procured the man who “fathered”’ three of the 
best known starters now in use. 


We have tested this starter under every conceivable con- 
dition; we have proven it in temperatures far below zero; 
we have subjected it to the most exacting tests. 

It requires no adjustments or attention of any kind on the 
part of the car driver. It is clean, compact, certain— infallible. 
The Remy starter will spin any motor, any time, with mini- 
mum draw on the battery. No possible waste of electrical 
current—no hesitancy, no matter what the motor’s size. 

To complete the Remy line our engineers designed the new 
Remy lighting generator—two years in the making—a simpli- 
fied, fool-proof generator, devoid of all mechanical regulating 
devices. 

Remy starting and lighting equipment is sold to car makers 
only, because such equipment is designed for the needs of each 
particular car. ’ 

See that your car is Remy started, Remy ignited and Remy 
lighted. You will be glad. 


Ask us about our magnet h offer. We will give you a liberal allowance for old equipment (any make) 
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Remy Electric Company, Anderson, Indiana 
Branches: Chicago, Detroit, New York, San Francisco, Boston, Kansas City, Minneapolic 

















April 5, 191s 
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Mode! 42, five-passenger touring car, $1750. 
Top and windshield extra. 


True Mechanically—Truly Artistic 


In 1913 Oaklands beauty is given a new charm, luxury a new significance and individuality 


a new meaning. 


All that you care for in a motor car is found in the Oakland. All of the best and certain of the 
old and all that is safe and beautiful in the new, has found a place in the Oakland for 1913. 


The Greyhound 6-60—wheel base 130 inches, double drop 
frame, unit power plant, cone clutch, sliding gear trans- 
mission, full floating rear axle, demountable rims,“ V” 
shaped German silver radiator, 10-inch upholstering, full 
nickel trimmings and equipped with the improved Delco 
electric lighting, starting and ignition system, $2550. 
(Top and windshield extra.) There is mounted on this 
chassis four, five and seven passenger bodies and a race- 
about for two. Price of all models the same. 

Model 42 Chassis—116 inch wheel base, double drop frame, 
unit power plant, cone clutch, sliding gear transmission, 
full floating rear axle, demountable rims, “V” shaped 
German silver radiator, 10-inch upholstering, full nickel 
trimmings and equipped with the improved Delco Electric 


a Conscience Stands For”’ 





Fours and Sixes, in a wide range of body designs, $1000 to $3000. 


Write Department 150 for Catalogue and booklets ‘‘What the Car With 
and “The Oakland Your Car For 1913.” 


starting, lighting and ignition systems, $1750. (Top and 


windshield extra.) There is mounted on this chassis a 
five passenger body, a close coupled four passenger body 
and the famous Sociable Roadster (three passenger—single 
seat). Price of all models the same. There is also built a 
smart four passenger coupe on this chassis selling for 
$2500. 

Model 35 Chassis—five passenger touring car, wheel base 
112 inches, unit power plant, demountable rims, storage 
battery for electric lighting, nickel trimmings, $1075. We 
are also building on this chassis a three passenger Soci- 
able Roadster, at $1000. Model 35 will be equipped with 
electric lighting and ignition system and air starter at 
a nominal charge 















COPrmaINITY SILVER, 


BEST PLATED WARE MADE 


( MHESTS of Community Silver from $25 to $200 
Make beautiful gifts for any occasion. 
(Jo wives: A “hint” is often sufficient.) 







6 Teaspoons, $2.5 
(Engraving extra) 


In Canada, $275 


1 


At your service for 
50 Years 


Ask your dealer 
























GEORGIAN SHERATON 





Copyright 1913, Oneida Cominunity, Ltd. 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


